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THE LITTLE CLIMBERS. 








» BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 





Lost children always climb, they say. 
It may be that, not knowing why, 

They try, inthis most sweet, most piteous way, 
Somehow to find the sky. 


I only know that I have read, 
How through dark doorways, many a time, 
The mother sees men bring the little dead— 
The child that tried to climb. 
Norra Benn, O. 





HOME MISSIONS. 


THE WEST, THE FAR WEST, AND THE 
NEW WEST. 








BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL. D. 





WHEN our home missions began, they 
were missions ‘‘to the new settlements,” 
especially in. the West. The missionary 
went from Connecticut or Massachusetts 
westward. 

Where is ‘‘the West”? Once, and that 
within my memory, it was supposed to be- 
gin just beyond the Dutch and German 
settlements on the Mohawk. Later the 
Western Reserve and other parts of Ohio 
were understood to be ‘‘the West.” Fifty 
years ago Illinois, whither a band of young 
preachers, trained in the Divinity School 
of Yale College, had gone as evangelists, 
was ‘‘ the West,” and Chicago was a home- 
missionary station. Where is‘‘the West” 
to-day? The West is the legitimate field 
of American home missions. Where is it? 

Reverse the question. Where is the 
East? Eighty years ago the East was re- 
sponding to a call from ‘‘the new settle- 
ments,” like that which Paul heard from 
Macedonia: ‘‘Come over and help us.” 
At that time the East was New England, 
especially Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
East and West are relative terms—the East 
gives, the West receives, Since that time 
the giving East has grown. somewhat. 
Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Maine are responding to the call from 
the West; but how far beyond the Hudson 
has the East been able to extend itself? 
The twin cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
with so many New England men in their 
churches, may be fairly enough counted 
with the East, the giving East. Where is 
the line at which the West begins? 

In the year 1852 the American Board of 
Foreign Missions held its annual meeting at 
Cincinnati. Secretary Anderson had ar- 
ranged that the chief interest of the meeting 
sliould center on the announcement which 
the prudential committee was to make con- 
cerning the Sandwich Island Mission. 
None who were present at that meeting 
have forgotten the announcement that the 
Hawaiian people, at the end of thirty 
years from the arrival of the first mission- 
aries, had become a Christian nation; in 
other words, that Christianity in those 
islands had become self-supporting, and 
was organizing itself not merely for its 
own work at home, but also fora foreign 
missionary work in Micronesia. In my 


journey to. that meeting, 1 went through 
the great State of Ohio, by railway from 
Cleveland to Cincinnati; and, as I saw 
what Ohio had become in wealth and in 
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all the outward signs of civilization, I 
could not but remember that fifty years had 
passed since the first missionaries went to 
Ohio. The question thrust itself upon me: 
If thirty years have been time enough to 
make Christianity self-supporting in the 
Sandwich Islands, why is it that the Chris- 
tianity of Ohio at the end of fifty years is 
not yet self-supporting? I was convinced 
that the line between the giving East and 
the recipient West ought to be carried sev- 
eral degrees further from the Atlantic. 

Since that time there has been some 
progress westward. The American Home 
Missionary Society, or, more exactly, its 
executive committee, has taken measures 
which have resulted in the fact that certain 
states, which not many years ago were part 
of the Great West, are now sustaining their 
own home work, and also contributing 
somewhat to the national work in the re- 
gions beyond. Last year the home mis- 
sionary contributions in Ohio were $6,440. - 
78, while the expenditures were only $5,- 
442.35. In other words, the contributions 
of Ohio to the national work prosecuted by 
the A. H. M. 8S. was $998.38. For the 
same year the total of the contributions in 
Illinois was $12,429.55, the local expend- 
iture was $9,681.55, leaving a surplus from 
that state for the national work of $4,748. 
Concerning other states which were once 
Western, but which, being this side of the 
Mississippi, are something else now than 
Western, the ‘‘ Report” from which I de- 
rive these facts, expressed in figures, does 
not enable me to say that any one of them 
gives a surplus for the Great West or even 
sustains the work in its own home field. 

This side of the Mississippi there are two 
large districts (not states, but part of states) 
which are not only in the West, but in the 
Far West and even in the New West. In 
the northern peninsula of Michigan and in 
that portion of Wisconsin where the ma- 
terial forces of civilization are ‘‘ steadily 
advancing through the wilderness toward 
the shore of Lake Superior” the work that 
should be done, and done with all speed, is 
far beyond the ability of the churches in 
those two states; but in regard to all the 
rest of the wide regions from the Missis- 
sippi to the Hudson I venture to raise the 
inquiry whether the system of home mis- 
sions does not need, as really as in New 
England, a careful reconsideration. I do 
not affirm, I only suggest the expediency 
of some arrangement which shall enable 
every contributor to know whether he is 
really giving to home missions in the na- 
tional sense—missions in ‘‘ the new settle- 
ments” on the frontiers of advancing civil- 
ization—or to a sustentation fund for 
churches and ministers in the wealthy and 
populous states of what calls itself ‘‘the 
Interior”—states settled long ago and 
already occupied by various competitive 
forms of Evangelical Christianity. 

There are contributors, or men expected 
to contribute, who think that something 
like the policy of the Foreign Missionary 
Board in its training of the Hawaiian 
churches might be of use in our home mis- 
sionary system. With them it isa grave 
question whether the Christianity of states 
that have been home-missionary ground for 
more than half a century would not be- 
come more vigorous if it should be quite 
cut off from dependence on pecuniary 
“‘gustentation” from abroad. A frontier 
church is at first a nursling and the Mis- 
sionary Society is its foster-mother, At a 
proper time it is (or should be) weaned. 
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Ordinarily, a child does not wean itself; the 


mother or nursing-mother takes a leading 
part in the transaction. The Home Mis- 
sionary Society is all the time weaning 
churches which it has nourished. It has 
begun to wean states. Obio and Illinois 
have gone through the process. The time 
is not distant when contributors in New 
England will insist on weaning every state 
this side of the Mississippi. 

At first and for many years the work of 
the American Home Missionary Society 
was simply evangelical. Gradually, through 
no fault of the Society or of its Congrega- 
tional constituency, the work has become 
denominational. We are called upon to 
give and we do give not simply to prop- 
agate the Gospel through the United States, 
but to propagate that particular form of 
organized Christianity which calls itself 
Congregationalism. Now, to my mind, 
and to the minds of thousands in the New 
England churches, the work of introduc- 
ing and sustaining ‘‘ our denomination” in 
communities already oversupplied with 
churches recognized as ‘‘ Evangelical” is 
not the work to which Christ is calling us 
at this particular exigency. A traveler in 
the Interior, as he counts the rival schism- 
shops in every village—a Presbyterian, a 
Methodist, a Baptist, and perhaps others of 
other names—may be a very hearty Con- 
gregationalist, without being able to per- 
suade himself that the religious destitution 
of such a community can be remedied by 
introducing one more denomination, though 
that one more is the best of all. It was 
not for that sort of work that New England 
gave more than $130,000 to the Great West, 
through the A. H. M. 8., last year. 

I have no unkind feeling toward those 
whose zeal for the extension of Christ's 
Kingdom is essentially denominational. 
There are good men who think that the great 
duty of Congregationalists is to propagate 
Congregationalism and to thrust it in wher- 
ever an opening can be found or made for 
it. WhatI desire is that, if work of that 
sort is to be done, it shall not be mixed up 
with the far greater work of the new era— 
the work beyond what has become the 
Great Interior—the work in the Great West, 
‘*from the river to the ends of the earth.” 
Give us some security that a doubled in- 
come for the A. H. M. 8. will not mean a 
doubled expenditure out of that income for 
denominational aggrandizement, in states 
already supplied and oversupplied with 
various forms of organized and hyper- 
organized Christianity. 

Let it be understood that I am not pro- 
posing my scheme of reconstruction. I 
have no scheme to propose. I am only 
suggesting some thoughts which may be of 
use when wiser and more yractical men 
shall take in hand the reconstruction which 
is admitted to be necessary. To show what 
is possible, let me give the rough outline of 
a plan which I am sure will not be adopted, 
but which may serve as a bint, especially to 
the committee on amending the constitu- 
tion of the American Home Missionary 
Society. The plan is this: Let New En- 
gland, New York, and Ohio take care of 
their own waste places in their own way, 
and also double, if they can, their contri- 
butions for the Great West beyond the Mis- 
sissippi; and then let the confederation of 
churches which founded and governs the 
Chicago Seminary assume, in some way, 
the whole work between the western bound- 
ary of Ohio and the Mississippi. In otber 
words, let New York continue to be the 
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center of contributions from the Far East 

and of distribution for the Far West; and 

let Chicago, as a Congregational metropolis, 

be the center of contribution and of direc- 

tion for the Great Interior. Think of it. 
New Haves, Conn. 





DELITZSCH ON THE NEW CRITI- 
CISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY JOSEPH COOK. 


Wuen Prof. Delitzsch lectures at Leipsic 
University his immense classes of two and 
three hundred theological pupils take notes, 
to use Geethe’s phrase, as if the Holy Spirit 
were dictating. What Tischendorf was in 
relation to the New Testament Delitzsch 
isin relation to the Old—an authority rec- 
ognized by the whole world of scholars as 
of secure and unquestioned pre-eminence, 
As Tischendorf was both conservative and 
progressive, both tenacious of tested truth 
inherited from the past and hospitable 
toward all sound ideas, however new, so is 
Delitzsch. Born in 1818 and the author of 
a score of most learned volumes, a man of 
iron industry and multitudinous cares, 
Delitzsch is yet singularly young in spirit: 
his step quick and elastic; his voice ani- 
mated, penetrating, and cheerful; the lines 
of strength and sensitiveness well preserved 
in a countenance showing both German and 
Jewish blood in admirable combination; 
the glance incisive, undeceivable, guileless, 
and genial. 

My first our of conversation with Prof. 
Delitzsch turned wholly on the now vexed 
and blazing theme of Old Testament Criti- 
cism. In a score of dinner-parties, or 
other private circles in Scotland, I had 
heard, during the Winter, the Robertson 
Smith case discussed by men both learned 
and devout and representing all shades of 
opinion among his supporters and oppo- 
nents. It is most unjust to accuse the 
Scottish Free Church of unfriendliness to 
free scholarly investigation; for no body of 
men iv the world understands better than 
her theological professors that when In- 
quiry is shut out of the door Doubt comes 
in at the window. The position of the 
General Assembly which passed a vote of 
want of confidence in Robertson Smith as 
a teacher in the field of Old Testament 
Criticism was not cordially approved by 
Prof. Delitzsch, whose views of the free 
dom to be allowed in a professor’s chair are 
drawn from German standards; neverthe- 
less, jt was unmistakably evident that Prof. 
Delitzsch himself shares in this lack of 
confidence. 

There are in the Robertson Smith case 
six questions which are often inextricably 
intermingled. Does he agree with the 
Standards of the Scottish Church? Does 
he agree with himself—that is, can his 
positions be held in logical harmony with 
evangelical doctrines, to which he professes 
full allegiance? Does he agree with the 
greatest specialists in his own department? 
Does, he agree with the truth? Has he 
been fairly used by the Free Church of 
Scotland? Was his deposal from his:pro- 
fessor’s chair inexpedient and unwise, 
even if lawful? In Edinburgh ‘parlors I 
had found it necessary to separate these in- 
quiries carefully from each other and dis- 
cuss them point by point. Outside of Scot- 
land, however, the Robertson Smith case 
has interest only through the prominence 
it givesin the English-speaking workd to 
the question which is there -a little new, 
although not so in Germany. Does Old 
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Testament criticism like his agree with 
the truth? Can it maintain itself in the 
free arena of exhaustive and conscientious 
research? Is the new view of the Old 
Testament supported by a union of great 
specialists and a consensus of the compe- 
tent? On this question Prof. Delitzsch 
himself takes, with not a little emphasis, 
the negative position; and his suffrage in 
the case is perhaps the most weighty that 
can at present be cited from any part of 
the learned world. 

So important and interesting to the Chris- 
tian public at large were the views which 
Prof. Delitzsch expressed to me, in his 
study at Leipsic, on the new criticism of 
the Old Testament Scriptures that I re- 
quested his permission to publish in Ameri- 
ca a summary of his positions. My manu- 
script, according to my proposal, was to be 
corrected by bimself, and he readily as- 
sented to this arrangement. On the follow- 
ing Tuesday evening, however, July 26th, 
he took the topic of the Pentateuch for his 
theme, in a conversational lecture of an 
hour, at one of the periodical meetings of 
a company of his English-speaking theo- 
logical students, and read a series of propo- 
sitions, which he was so kind as to give in 
his own manuscript to the present writer, 
with the distinct understanding that they 
were to be published as coming directly 
from himself. The propositions were writ- 
ten in English by Prof. Delitzsch, and were 
expanded in his lecture, with frequent and 
pointed references to current discussions. 
So anxious was Prof. Delitzsch to be cor- 
rectly represented that, a few days later, 
he spent an hour anda half at my room in 
the Hotel de Prusse in slightly correcting 
and retouching the Enclish phraseology of 
these propositions. They read as follows: 


“1, The hiatorice! eriticiam of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, as practiced by Kuenen and 
others, starts from the dogmatic pre-supnosi- 
tion of the anti-eunernaturalistic view of the 
world. This criticism Cenles miracle, denies 
prophecy, denies revelation. Emploving theee 
words, it joins with them philosophieal not 
biblical conceptions, The results of this erit- 
icism are, in the main points, foregone conelu- 
sions, and its pre-sup ositions are ready for 
use fn advance of any investivation. 

2. On the contrary, our historical eritielem 
starts from an idea of God, from which the 
possibility of miracle follows. Confessing the 
resurrection of Christ, it confesses the eal'ty 
of acentral miracle, to which the other mir- 
acles of redemptive history refer, as to the sun 
its satellites. In view of the indisputable har- 
mony of the Old Testament prediction and the 
New Testament fulfillment, it confesses the 
reality of prophecy. In consequence of the 
self-knowledge and the recognition of God 
which Christianity affords, it confesses the 
reality of revelation. 

3. We reject @ priori all results of ert*ictem 
which abolish the Old Testament premises of 
Christianity as the religion of redemption. 

“The second and third chapters of Genesis 
are of greater weight than the entire Penta- 
teuch beside. 

“In this history of man’s temptation and 
fall, and of God’s preparations for the reforma- 
tion of men through judgments and struggles, 
it may be that facts and the dress of the facts— 
that is, the forms of representation in which 
they are clothed—are to be distinguished from 
each other; but with the substantial reality of 
this history the religion of redemption stands 
or falls. 

** The historical unity of the origin of man- 
kind is one of the indispensable pre-supposi- 
tions of Christianity, which, without it, could 
be the religion of the most perfect morals, bunt 
not the religion of the redemption of mankind. 

**4. Those portions of the contents of the 
Pentateuch which belong to the substance of 
Christian faith are independent of the results 
of critical analysis. 

“For, that the people of Israel, after their 
miraculous deliverance from Egyptian slavy- 
ery, received the Law by God’s miraculous 
revelation in the Mount of Sinai, and that 
Moses was the mediator both of Israel’s deliy- 
erance and of the divine legislation {s con- 
firmed by the unanimous testimony of al the 
writers who participated in the codification 
of the Pentateuch, bythe Song of Deborah 
(Judges v, 4 seg.), and by the prophets of the 
eighth century, as Amos fi, 10; Hosea xii, 13; 
Mieab vi, 4 and vii, 15. The religious tone 
and substance of such authentie Psalms of 
David as Psalms vili, xiv, xvi are quite inex- 
plicable without the priority of the revealed 
law which Devid praises in Psalm xix. 

“*5. The oldest constituent part of the Law 
fs the Decalogue and the Book of the Coy- 
enant (Exodus xx—xxiii), the overture of 
which is the Decalogue. 
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“In Denteronomy Moses repeats the Deca- “The cardinal question, on which every- | corn-crib; but ignorance itself could see 


logue freely and melts it in the current of his 
testamentary admonitions. 

** In the Tentutouch there ta no part claiming, 
according to its own testimony, to be written by 
Moses himecif which may wot be shown to go back 
substantially to Moses’s own hand. 

**The proper style of Moses fs the original 
base of that form of style which is called 
Jehovistic and Deuteronomic. 

“6. It is true that many or, at least, four 
hands participated in the codification of the 
pentatenchal history and legislation; but 
what the modern critics say regarding theages 
of these writers isquiteuncertain. Ingeneral, 
the results reached by these critics are by no 
means as unquestionable as they pretend to 
be. It would be unfortunnte if the faith of 
the Church—that is, our historical certainty of 
the fundamental facts of redemptive history— 
were dependent on these critical results. 
Many of the former results of the critical 
school are now out of fashion. Its present re- 
sults often contradict each other. In reality, 
we know little and imagine that we know 
much. 

“7, It is unjustifiable to obtrude these mod- 
ern critical results upon the Church, or to 
draw those who are not theologians into the 
labyrinth of pentateuchal analysis. Without 
knowledge of the original Hebrew an inde- 
pendent judgment about these questions is 
quite impossible. Indeed, Wellbausen’s 
frivolity is as great as his sagacity. Young 
scholare, but not mature ones, are fascinated 
by him. There are elements of truth’ in the 
new phase of Old Testament criticism, but the 
procedure of sifting has scarcely begun. 

"8. It is true that the Mosafe legislation 
had its history and that the codification of ite 
parts was executed successively ; but the re- 
construction of this history is very difficult 
and perhaps impossible. 

“It is enough that the Law has the very 
character which the Epistle to the Hebrews 
describes. Our Lord is its End and he has 
balanced the account-book with bis blood! 

“Moses and his Elohists and Jehovists are 
like shadows which disappear before the 
Word who is made flesh.” 


It is understood that the series of articles 
published recently in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift 
by Professor Delitzsch on Old Testament 
criticism are to be renublished in an En- 
elisa translation, made under the super- 
vision of Professor Mend, of Andover. It is 
hoped, alen, that Professor Curtisa, of Chi- 
cago, will soon publich a trarsl»tion of the 
leading portions of Delitzsch's most reeent 
lectures on this theme to his theolovical 
classes. Tobtuined a full set of excellent 
notes of these lectures, and here add (9)- 
though exclusively on the authority of the 
student’s manuscript), a few of the more 
strategic sentences from the pasenres pur- 
portine to be dictated word by word from 
the Professor's chair. 


“The essence of the religion of Israel (ac- 
eording to Kuenen) fs ethieal Monotheism : 
but the constant rebellion of the natural dis- 
position of the people of Israel against the re- 
lizgion proves that this ethical Monothefsm 
was not a mere'y natural growth, but the de- 
mand of a recorded Revelation, which intro- 
duced an {4291 of which the realization thwart- 
ed the natural heathen inclination of the peo- 
ple, but always made good its divine anthority 
when the record of the Revelation was 
brought to light.” 

** There are ir the middle books of the Pen- 
tateuch (that is, in Exod:s. Levitfens, and 
Numbers) several passages in which ft is ex- 
pressly testified that they were written by 
Moses. Ex. xvii, 14, xxiv,4; Num. xxxiil, 2. 
See also especially Deut. xxxi, 9, 19, 22, 30. 
* Moses wro‘e this law’ (Dent. xxx!, 9) isa 
passage which does not require us to suppose 
that Moses wrote the whole Book of Deuter- 
onomy, for ‘the Book of the Thorah,’ which 
Moses wrote, is only the legi-lative part of 
Deuteronomy.” 

“* Wellhausen’s ‘ History of Israel’ (Vol. I, 
1878) is the most important work written from 
the point of view of the anti-supernaturalistic 
critics of the Old Testament, and in the bibli- 
cal field bas won a power over men’s minds 
comparable to the influence exerted in the 
philosophical field by Hartmann’s ‘ Philosophy 
of the Unconscious.’ It may, however, be 
acknowledged that the portion of the Penta- 
teuch which Wellhausen calls the Priest-r- 
Codex (that is, Leviticus, Exodus 25—31, 35— 
40, Numbers 1—10, 15—19, and 25—%6, with a 
few passages excepted; see Wellhausen’s 
‘Geschichte Israe!s,’ pp. 6—9) is, as it now lies 
before usin the Old Testament, the youngest 
component part of the Pentateuch; that is, 
that it represents the youngest development of 
the Mosaic laws, and at the same time we may 
hold fast our conviction that in its chief por- 
tions this Priester-Codez codifies laws trans- 
mitted from the time of Moses.” 





thing turns, is this: Is the information which 
the Priester-Codex gives us concerning the 
time of Moses historical fiction, or tradition of 
actual fact? We hold it to be tradition of 
actual fact.” 

“ The new theory concerning the Pentateuch 
cannot claim that its results have received 
general acknowledgment. The analysis of 
the Pentateuch is yet not much mere than one 
hundred years old. It has run through many 
phases, which were called hypotheses; but for 
the newest phases there is claimed not only 
preponderating probability, but infallible cer- 
tainty.” 


Anti-supernatualistic criticism has done 
its besf to eliminate the miraculous from the 
New Testament and has failed. It is now 
endeavoring to eliminate the miraculous 
from the Old Testament, and is likely to 
fail on the latter ground as ignominiously 
as it did on the former. Within the mem- 
ory of men yet comparatively young the 
mythical theory of Strauss has had its rise, 
its period of insolence, its decline, its fall, 
and its burial. Within the earlier half of 
lives already begun the Old Testament 
criticism, as represented to-day by Kuenen 
and Wellhausen, is likely to run through an 
equally significant circuit. Although he 
curiously overrates these critics, Robertson 
Smith differs from them in fundamental 
points, and he has, at least, caution enough 
not to allow himself to be ranked among 
anti-supernaturalists. Even Kuenen, while 
denying the actuality, is careful not to deny 
the possibility of miracles. The origin of 
the New Testament literature is inexplicable 
without assuming the historical reality of 
the supernatural. So is that of the Old 
Testament literature. It must be admitted, 
however, that in the progress of discus- 
sions necessitated by acute and once arro- 
gant but now outgrown skeptical hypoth- 
eses as to the New Testament most valu. 
able results have becn reached in confirma- 
tion of Christian faith, and our knowledge 
of facts as to the origin of Cbristianity 
very considerably freshened and enlarged. 
It isto be hoped that a similar important 
although indirect benefit may accrue to 
scholarship from .the rationalistic attack 
upon the Old Testament Scriptures. 

Lerpsic, Germany, JULY 30Ta, 1881. 
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BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mrs. Gov. Lew WALLACE). 





Srx months later, in the shade of a light 
umbrella, I sauntered along the beach at 
Cape May. Down by the summer sea, 
where lovers walk with lingering step, 
rapt, heedless as the dead of aught but 
tender glances and soft words whispered 
under the sound of the surf. After the 
desert silence and parching dryness of the 
territories, it was a deep pleasure to breathe 
once more the salt, moist air, to hear the 
mighty monotone, and watch the restless 
play of light and color on breakers rolling 
in from the far Bermudas, beating against 
the shore like the tireless heart of earth. 

Thinking upon nothing but simple enjoy- 
ment of earth, sea, and sky, I strolled in 
quiet sympathy with the unknown crowd, 
when suddenly ar open carriage, drawn by 
two horses, stopped near us. It was light asa 
wicker toy, the airiest, fairiest thing manufac- 
tured sincethe night Cinderella rode to the 
ball. So slight in construction one might 
think it would scarcely bear the weight 
of one person, had we not seen that every 
portion was perfectly wrought. The tem- 
pered steel and light wheels would endure 
a severe strain. Ornate as burnish could 
make it, gilding and varnish sparkled in the 
sunlight, gay rosette and flying ribbon were 
not lacking. Instead of cloth, the lining 
was plaited violet satin, of exquisite tint. I 
have never seen so elegant a turnout else- 
where. The cushions were fit for an em- 
press’ laces and velvets to trail on, a seat 
where a king might rest and keep the soil 
from the ermine and velvet of his corona- 
tion robe. 

The small horses seemed made for the 
fairy carriage. They were coal-back, per- 
fectly matched, without a white hair on 
them. Your correspondent knows precious 


little about horses, except one ancient pony, 
which lost an eye in s pre-historic raid ona 





these were of no common blood. The 
broad faces and delicate ears, the luminous 
eyes, soft as an antelope’s, the arching 
necks, veiled with silken manes like the 
fluffy hair of young girls, come of no 
menial race, such as hau! drays and drop on 
pavements in the streets. The mettlesome, 
high-bred beauties, pawing impatiently with 
hoofs like polished ebony, were such steeds 
as dash through the Ouida novels or come 
home at the masters’ call under the black 
tents, the Arab houses of hair. We had 
started for the light-house, three miles away, 
and in the dazzle of all that luxury and 
ease the brightness went outoftheday. My 
walk suddenly became hard and long. It 
required the entire skill and strength of 
the liveried driver to manage the reins, 
while the occupant within leaped nimbly 
out to adjust some portion of the harness. 
He was dresed in garments of finest fabric 
and freshest cut, in which the tailor had 
missed the easy fit so coveted by gentlemen. 
A Pactolian watch-chain streamed across 
his breast and lightish gloves on massive 
hands gave the wearer the aspect of being 
pretty much all gloves. A host of idlers 
gathered in a moment, and, with them, I 
stopped to admire the equipage, perfect in 
make and ornament, costly as money can 
buy, and then and there broke the tenth 
commandment. 

Evidently the envied man felt fussy and 
grew fidgetty under al] those staring eyes. 
I rubbed mine (not so young as they once 
were), to clear a confused, bewildering 
recollection. Could it be? No! impossible! 
To reassure myself, I looked toward the sea, 
then back again to the sky, the town. It 
was no spirit of earth or air, no cheat of 
vision or brain. The territorial sunburn 
had faded from his face, but lingered in the 
scorched carrot hair, and Rocky Mountain 
wrinkles are not easily ironed out. Well I 
knew those early crow’s feet at the corners 
of the milky blue orbs. The owner of the 
princely establishment, with its rare belong- 
ings, was none other than our frontier friend, 
once sole proprietor of the Dives Mine, in 
the Cafion de los Angelos, which sold for 
eighteen hundred thousand dollars. 

The golden key opens many doors; but it 
takes time and some skill to fit it into the 
lock. The lavender kids split as the Dives 
miner hastily jerked them off, to fasten a 
harness-buckle, the flash of a superb dia- 
mond ring following the movement. 
He threw the delicately tinted gloveson the 
ground, with words more emphatic than 
correct, muttered under a scant fringe of 
pink moustache, then turned a deprecating, 
apologetic glance toward the orowd. 

An instant the ancient prospector held 
me with his glittering eye. It said, plainly 
as whisper in my ear: I beg you do not 
tell on me. 

I did not. He hurried back to his place. 
The Esau hand, with its blazing diamond, 
closed the door with a heavy slam. It did 
not hold. He banged it again, and yet once 
more, growing very red in the face, before 
he could lean away from our gaze back on 
the violet cushions. From that soft 
recess he called loudly to the driver to 
«« git.” There were afew significant nods as 
the night-black steeds sped with swift grace 
over the wet beach, but nothing was said 
except by a very charming young lady, 
fresh from Ollendorf. She released a lov- 
ing arm to bend forward a moment and 
wave her fine little hankerchief at the van- 
ishing show, exclaiming: ‘‘Adieu, monsieur 
nouveau riche.” 

The sweet girl graduate had taken the 
sense of the meeting. When the purple 
and gold passed from sight, the throng fell 
into line as before the interruption, and in 
placid enjoyment yielded to the dreamy 
spell of vesper sunlight and Julling sound. 
All was refined, serene, restful. 

The mild ripples, changeful as the hues 
ofthe dolphin, came and went, leaving their 
slight tracery in the sand, secret messages 
from hiddendepths faraway. Blue waters 
murmured mystic music to fair and gra- 
cious maidens and youths of gentle,graceful 
mien; tender cushats, cooing and wooing 
and sighing, but not for the touch of van- 
ished hands. The rhythmic ebb and flow 
charmed the sense with hints of warbling 
peris and dying cadences of mermaids’ 
songs. Earth and ocean in perfect tune, 
the very air thrilled with a tremulous har- 
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mony, while youth and beauty wove their 
low, sweet idyl. Lapwings glided along 
the sands, where the sick lady rested in her 
invalid chair, under a gayly-striped awning. 
White gulls screamed and circled round a 
ship lying at anchor in the shining bay, her 
flag a wavy line of brilliant color against 
the pale horizon. Beyond it, in dim per- 
spective, a long procession of vessels slowly 
sailing. An endless picture, suggestive of 
famous places and unknown nations, 
gathered treasure of pearl and amber, spiccry 
and silks, and happy home, coming from 
voyages through halcyon seas, by distant 
fragrant shores. The wind was warm, its 
breath was balm, the world was lulled to 
rest. 

A flush of pink fell from out the tran- 
quil sky. Itdropped fresh roses on faded 
cheeks, and in its blush I saw the young 
face beside me as it had been the face of an 
angel. Then I thought the beautiful is 
wealth, the world over. My darling holds 
in her slender hand the keys of the proud 
palaces. 

The walk to the light-house was not so 
bad, after all. 

My holiday ended, I returned to the City 
of Holy Faith, and exactly a year from the 
date of this story took my constitutional 
walk in the splendor of sunlight such as 
never falls on land or sea east of the Rocky 
Mountains, No fear of rain to drive me 
indoors, no speculations about clear or 
cloudy to-morrows, we know a radiant 
shining will lighten the coming morning, 
just as it filled the sky of yesterday. With 
the Pueblos, Iam a devout sun-worshiper 
and love at his rising to salute the lord of 
light and life, and again ‘‘under the sad 
passion of the dying day” to watch his de- 
parture. Returning from my invisible altar 
on old Fort Marcy, I threaded my way 
through cramped and crooked streets, and, 
making the round of the Plaza, saw beside 
the gate a burro being loaded with a 
miner's outfit. He was not much larger 
than a dog; beyond compare the most 
wretched of his miscrable race, a pitia- 
ble wreck. He was mangy and sore- 
eyed, his tail tapered to a stumpy point, 
the tuft at the end fallen beyond the reach 
ofany restorer. Patches of hair worn off 
in various portions of his body exposed 
wrinkled, leathery hide, and the dark cross 
over the shoulders was pitted with scars, 
like marks of small-pox. There was not 
enough flesh on those protrusive bones to 
make one meal for the ravening mountain 
wolf or arespecitable lunch for half a dozen 
carrion crows. Arid and dusty, the crea- 
ture looked like the mummy of some ante- 
diluvian animal. Easy to see his portion 
had been kicks, scourge, goads, abuse; no 
champagne savannah, no green meadow or 
lusb blue grass in his line of travel; but 
life-withering marchesin snowy and sandy 
desert, where scant herbage and meager 
shrub where enough for the starving slave. 

Yet the sorry beast was not senseless nor 
altogether broken in spirit. A train of 
mules went by. Among them be recognized 
an old acquaintance, a fellow-sufferer. He 
lifted his head and plucked up heart for a 
passing salute, essaying a feeble bray. The 
unwonted sound was too great an effort for 
the gaunt throat. It died in a, hoarse rattle 
and was buried in a succession of notes, the 
strangest mortal ear has heard since that 
old day Jubal first struck the gamut. 

Pick, shovel, bags of crackers, blanket, 
and coffee-pot were piled high on the 
touch burden-bearer, and, watching the 
loading done by a Mexican boy, a tall man 
lazily leaned against the diminutive brute, 
apparently reckless of the danger of upset- 
ing donkey and cargo and sending them 
sprawling acrossthe sidewalk. There was 
nothing to draw attention in his familiar 
uniform—high-top boots, cactus-proof buck- 
skin pants, hickory shirt, red neck-hanker- 
chief; but under the broad slouch hat were 
straggling locks that caught my eye—a 
peeuliar tinge of reddish bronze, the cavello 
del oro of the Argonaut of ’79. 

The never-resting wheel of fortune had 
made the downward curve. The Dives 
miner bad summered in Saratoga, betting on 
cards and horses, had staked tens of thou- 
sands on the hazard of a dicer’s throw, lost 
everything, and now was back to the start- 
ing-place, ready totry again. I remembered 


of prancing steeds of matchless beauty, with 
dainty limbs, too dainty for the sand they 
touched but to spurn, flitted before me. 

Gambler though he was and deserved it, 
the forlornness of the change would touch 
a harder heart than yours or mine, dear 
reader. Istepped toward the gate. Atthat 
moment Dives—perhaps I had best say 
Lazarus—poked the poor burro with a 


sharp stick and, ina high, gay voice, struck 
up: 
P “Of all the wives you e’er can know, 

There's none like Nanoy Lee, I trow.” 


Then, as Bunyan hath it, he went on his 
way and I saw him no more. 

This story sounds like a pure invention. 
Does it not? I confess to trifling attempts 
in decorative art, a tiny dash of color, the 
least bit of embroidery, just to round a cor- 
ner and give a little life to dullness, you 
know, but not now. My hero is to-daya 
day-laborer, working in the great King 
Henry lead in the Shakespeare district of 
New Mexico—the man who for one brief 
summer reckoned his money by hundreds 
of thousands. You can see him when you 
go. 


You who have patiently heard me pipe 
my little songs from week to week, and 
have answered across the blue Sierras, I 
hear your voicesin the distance, sweet as 
the music floating in witching airs above 
Miranda’s enchanted isle. Just hero I kiss 
the fair hands unseen which have sent me 
gracious messages. Dropping flowers in my 
way, pansies for thoughts, rosemary for re- 
memberance, has made them the whiter and 
sweeter forevermore. 

Since this series of letters began I have 
been deeply touched, thinking myself a wel- 
come visitor in happy homes my feet may 
never enter; and that through the bitter 
winter my place has been kept by the warm 
fireside under the evening lamp—there 
where the treasured books lie from day to 
day, looking like Elia’s old familiar faces. 
Dear to the heart, beautiful, and forever 
young are the unseen friends whose pres- 
ence becomes an abiding consciousness to 
the writer. They have been like the spirits 
twain of Uhland’s exquisite ballad. On 
the chill mountain-top, in the warm, deep 
valleys, I have held the invisible hand 1 
love. Lest your correspondent grow too 
proud and gay in such bright company, 
last week brought a missive from the Judi- 
cious Friend. You are acquainted with J, 
F., beloved, the person who kindly tells you 
of your dearest faults and is so careful to 
have the adverse criticism meet your eager 





eyes. 

J. F.,whom I take for a damsel of fifty brief 
summers, teaching school in one of the out 
townships, requests ‘‘something didactic.” 
She has had enough of old legends and love- 
letters, which the mature maiden evidently 
regards as twaddle, and thinks the moun- 
tain-veils and misty scarfs might be thrown 
aside for a season, all that sort of thing 
being rather thin. She hungers for in- 
formation, accurate knowledge. She wants 
facts. J. F., so far as in me lies, you shall 
have your wish. I can be accurate and 
interesting as the census-taker; but are you 
sure you will follow my finger-prints then? 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





ACTION OF THE SOUTHERN BOARD. 


BY PROF. HEMAN LINCOLN, D.D. 





Tue INDEPENDENT in its editorial col- 
umns has condemned sharply the action of 
the Southern Baptist Board in revoking 
the commissions given to Bros. Stout and 
Bell to the missionary field of China. It 
thinks the action unjust, in violating the 
cardinal principle of freedom of thought, 
dear to Baptists through a long history. It 
thinks the action unwise, also, in setting up 
an arbitrary theory of inspiration alien to 
the Christian scholarship of the age. Open 
letters from representative Baptists have 
appeared in its columns confirming its edi- 
torial verdict and arraigning the policy of 
the Board as despotic and irrational, 

No defense of the Board has been at- 
tempted by its friends, and your readers 
may naturally think the policy admits of 
no defense and that silence isthe discreet 
apology for a hasty blunder. Will you 
permit, therefore, a Northern Baptist to 
suggest some thoughts which seem to him 
to justify the action of his Southern breth- 





the purple and gold, the dash and glitter of 
the rich man at Cape May. The apparition 


ren. He is wholly with Tae INDEPENDENT 
in demanding absolute freedom of inquiry; 
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he is wholly with the Board in revoking 
commissiovs to men who doubt the plenary 
inspiration of the Bible. In the former 
position he holds fast to Baptist principles; 
in the latter he is in hearty accord with 
Baptist practice. 

He honors the great magnanimity of the 
offending brethren in urging a re-examina. 
tion, when rumors of suspicion began to 
take shape; their frankness in stating their 
views in the most unfavorable form, that 
no loop-hole might be left for a charge of 
reticence; and their crucifixion of self in 
renewed pledges of fidelity to missionary 
zeal, when cut off from the missionary 
field. He honors equally their loyalty to 
Christ and to truth in refusing to pledge 
themselves in advance to reject any light 
which may yet shine on the canon of the 
Bible and bring discredit on the authority 
of books or chapters now accepted as a 
part of the divine record, If Lygher, at 
Worms, is worthy of praise for M®jecting 
the traditions of the Church and clinging 
only to the Word of Gcd, Bros. Stout and 
Bell are equally worthy of praise for their 
firmness in rejecting from the canon what- 
ever has been put there by the traditions of 
the Church and is incapable of a good de- 
fense. If Baptists honor Judson and Wade 
and Mason because they would not pledge 
themselves to translate the Word of God 
into -heathen tongues from the English 
Version, but claimed the right to follow 
the original text, they ought equally to 
honor these two new martyrs, who claim 
the right to hold sacred in the Bible only 
what God has given and to separate from 
it all human additions. Bros, Bell and 
Stout are worthy successors of Hubmaier 
and Menno, of Roger Williams and John 
Clarke, of Carey and Judson. 

But the question at once arises: If they 
are worthy of honor for maintaining free- 
dom of inquiry, how can the Board be 
justified in revoking their commissions for 
such loyalty to truth? 

Iam surprised that THe INDEPENDENT 
does not accord equal honor to the Board 
as to the missionaries. They were as faith- 
ful to conviction, and {it required a higher 
courage and a sterner loyalty to principle 
on their part than on the part of the mis- 
sionaries. They were obliged to confess a 
previous error, which is ungrateful to offi- 
cials; they were grieving brethren greatly 
beloved and putting on them a kind of 
public stigma; and they were inviting the 
censure of an age which often confounds 
freedom with license and earnestness with 
intolerance. All honor to them for loyalty 
to truth, as they regarded it, in the face of 
strong temptations to silence. It is the 
darkest stain on the public life of Luther 
and Melancthon that, through a false 
charity, they did not condemn Philip of 
Hesse-Cassel for putting away his wife, 
for physical defects, and marrying an- 
other. It would have been treason to 
Christ if the Southern Board, through love 
for noble brethren, had sent them to 
China to teach what the Board regarded as 
dangerous error. Luther may have been 
more worldly-wise in his silence than John 
the Baptist in his rebuke; but John was 
surely the more heroic; and the Southern 
Board were heroic in following conscience 
at the great cost of grief to their brethren. 

They acted with a bigh sense of responsi- 
bility to a sacred trust. On them rested 
the duty to Christ of sending a pure and 
complete Gospel to a heathen nation. 
They were laying solid foundations for all 
time. They were charged by a great de- 
nomination with the choice of men fitted to 
do this important work, and, if they delib- 
erately sent out missionaries who might feel 
bound in conscience to give an imperfect 
and mutilated Bible to the heathen world, 
on them rested the guilt of the choice. A 
large amount of good rhetoric has been 
wasted, so it seems to me, in discussing the 
phrase ‘‘ plenary verbal inspiration” which 
was used in Mr. Stout’s letter. Great em- 
phasis has been laid on it, as if it were 
the key to the whole controversy and as if 
it were supremely absurd at this late age of 
the world fora missionary board to require 
or expect faith in an exploded theory of 
inspiration; but this is only an evasion of 
the real issue.. The question is not were 
the sacred writers verbally inspired, but was 





their inspiration plenary, to make their 
teachings infallible? 





I should prefer to state the question in 
another form, which may make the action 
of the Board more intelligible. The real 
question at issue is: ‘“‘Is the Bible the 
Word of God and an infallible guide 
to men; or, fs it a divine revelation, 
limited by the imperfections of the 
men through whom it was given?” 
Messrs. Stout and Bell take the latter 
view and hold that the Bible may 
contain errors in history, science, and 
chronology, without impairing its religious 
value. The inspiration was limited, ex- 
tending only to religious truth, and in all 
other matters was no safeguard against 
error. Such a belief seems, at the first 
glance, to be sound, and to preserve the 
authority of the Bible unimpaired as a re- 
ligious teacher; but is the theory a safe 
one? Will not a logical mind be forced to 
ask distutbing questions and find itself in- 
volved in perplexing dilemmas? If inspi- 
ration is no safeguard against errors in 
fact, is it an absolute safeguard against 
errors in doctrine? If God permits mis- 
takes in science and history to find a place 
in his Word, may he not permit misappre- 
hensions of truth in prophets and misin 
terpretations of doctrine by apostles? If 
Moses gave a wrong record of the creation, 
may not Daniel have given an imperfect 
statement of the symbols in his visions, 
and the legal mind of Paul have drawn 
wrong conclusions touching the relation of 
the race to Adam and of believers to 
Chnist? If a human medium for revelation 
makes mistakes in secular matters natural 
and almost inevitable, do not buman lim- 
itations make mistakes in religious matters 
equally natural and inevitable? If I un- 
derstand Prof. Toy correctly, he has 
moved forward on this line, and holds that 
Matthew and Paui have misinterpreted the 
Psalms and the prophectes and put into 
them meanings which they do not properly 
bear. Bros. Stout and Bell accept Prof. 
Toy as their teacher and arein danger of 
following him in this laxity of belief, 
which loosens the divine authority of the 
Bible. 

The history of our age is full of admoni- 
tions. Theodore Parker entered on his 
public ministry with e strong faith in the 
inspiration of the Bible and in the miracu- 
lous birth and character of Jesus Christ. 
He began to doubt, first, the inspiration of 
the sscred writers at all times; then their 
inspiration beyond the best men of other 
ages; then the infallible inspiration even 
of Jesus; and, finally, the miraculous char- 
acter and work of Christ. The doubts of 
universal inspiration led the way to a gen- 
eral unbelief. Frederick Robertson was 
traveling rapidly on the same road, held 
back only by his fervid and reverent love 
for Christ, when an early death saved him 
from an utter wreck of faith. 

The two great questions of our day are: 
Have we adivine Bible? and, Have we a 
divine Saviour? If the Bible be divine 
only in its origin, and subject to all human 
limitations in the utterance of revealed 
truths, it is no adequate authority or guide 
formen. And if the Saviour were divine 
only in his mission, and had in his person 
no essential deity, he is not an adequate 
Redeemer for a lost race. When Theo 
dore Parker lost faith in his miraculous 
birth, he said, very naturally: ‘‘I think a 
careful study of the Gospels will force us 
to the conclusion that he was sometimes 
mistaken. When he was a boy, I suppose 
he stumbled in learning to walk, miscalled 
the letters in learning to read, got wrong 
conclusions in his thoughts. When he 
reached the age of thirty, he must have 
made mistakes in his intellectual processes 
and in his moral and religious processes.” 
Mr. Parker was consistent in his logic. 
If Jesus were not divine, he was liable, like 
other men, to mistakes of judgment; and 
if the Bible be not divine, it partakes of 
human infirmities. If God did not guard 
its authors from commuvicating untruths 
in secular matters, the inference is quick 
and almost inevitable that he did not guard 
them from misapprehensions in religious 
matters. 

The Southern Board, therefore, were 
justified in revoking the commissions of 
Bros. Stout and Bell. The action was 
taken not because these brethren rejected 





the theory of verbal inspiration, but because 
they doubted the infallible authority of the 
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Bible. It was no longer the Word of God, 
but in some portions the word of erring 
men, Without a divine Bible, as an infal- 
lible teacher of truth, missionary work can 
have no solid foundations. 

But the Southern Board are accused of a 
gross inconsistency in revoking the commis- 
sions and retaining fellowship with the 
erring brethren. The same fidelity, it is 
said, which demanded the former act ought 
to forbid the latter. If they are unsound 
in the faith, they are unfit to be preachers. 
The charge is specious, but unsound. It is 
one thing to be a single preacher in a great 
company of ministers in a Christian land; 
it is quite another to be a solitary teacher, 
molding the faith of a whole nation. Errors 
and infirmities may be tolerated in the 
former case which cannot be condoned in 
the lutter. 

Nor can it be forgotten that in Baptist 
churches a great latitude is allowed to dif- 
ferences of opinion. Candidates for church- 
membership may have grave doubts about 
cardinal doctrines, or may even accept 
heresies; but, if they hold them privately, 
without disturbing the peace of the 
Church, they may be received into fellow- 
sh'p. The direction of Paul—‘‘ Him that is 
wak in the faith, receive ye, but not to 
doubtful disputations” —is interpreted some- 
what freely, ‘‘ Admit candidates not thor- 
oughly orthodox, if they will be silent and 
not disturb the peace of others.” There is 
no good reason why Brothers Stout and 
Bell should lose the confidence of the de- 
nomination or forfeit their honorable 
standing. They have not denied the ple- 
nary inspiration of the Bible. They have 
not asserted that historical or scientific 
errors are found in its pages. So far as 
present data are concerned, they can hold 
to the inspiration of the entire Bible with 
as little doubt as Dr. Hovey, or Dr. Pendle- 
ton, or any advocate of a stricter theory; 
but they accept a principle which has led 
many to reject the divine authority of the 
Bible, which has led their teacher, Prof. 
Toy, to distrust the infallible teaching of 
Isaiah and Paul, and which would be a 
dangerous principle to guide heathen con- 
verts in the study of Christian truth. 

I see no reason for distrusting the sound 
orthodoxy of Bros. Bell and Stout; I see 
good reason for honoring their loyalty to 
truth, in refusing to give pledges which 
might trouble a sensitive conscience; and 
I see more clearly that the Southern Board 
are worthy of honor for their vigilance in 
guarding the integrity of the Word of God 
and for their courage in refusing to send 
into the missionary field brethren, honored 
and beloved, who might sap the faith of 
heathen converts in the infallible teaching 
of the Holy Scriptures. Justice to two ex- 
cellent ministers does not require injustice 
to a Board who seek to guard a heathen 
nation from perils which have become real 
and alarming even in Christian communi- 
tes, 
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ITS ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEURS IN 
RUSSIA. 


BY THE HON. 8. 8. COX, 
Memper oF ConGress yrom New Yorke. 








Tne Greek Church has in its communion 
nearly all of the people of Russfa, not to 
speak of Greece and Turkey. It compre- 
hends seventy millions, No other church, 
except that of Rome, equals it in the num. 
ber of its worshipers. I need not narrate 
Its history to illustrate the observances 
which are here in Russia so prevalent. It 
bad its four patriarchs in the Orient and 
another at Moscow; but Peter the Great, 
who did everything here, from the making 
of a chest or a ship to the making of a 
war or the unmaking of a religious or 
royal dynasty, suppressed the Moscow 
patriarch and the church government is 
now in the hands of a synod of bishops. 
About the year 1054 the schism occurred 
between the Eastern and Western Churches. 
The Crusades embittered the division by 
some excesses in the East, which, after 
many centuries, culminated in a fight over 
the Holy Sepulcher, out of which grew the 
Crimean War. The Lutheran and, if I 
mistake not, the Church of England has 
sought more or lessof unity with the Greek 





Church; but all efforts in that direction 
failed. The Greek Church stands isolated, 
yet the affections of a vast population center 
around it. Its monasteries in the East and its 
churches in the West, as these here in Russia, 
are wonderful in their kind. The customs 
and rites of the Greek religionists differ 
greatly from those of other sects. There is 
still to be seen, if not observed, the wo- 
man’s separate gallery in the churches, to 
keep up the ancient division of the sexes; 
and yet the priests in the Greek Church 
may marry, must marry. No images are 
allowed in the Greek churches, yet at every 
turn we see images; sometimes hidden, all 
but the face, beneath silver and gold robes. 
But, say what we will of this Church, it is 
ancient and its devotees are seemingly very 
devout. Ihave been inside of twenty of 
the ‘‘parish churches” of the city of St. 
Petersburg, and everywhere I have found, 
week-day and Sunday, a devotion only 
equaled in Catholic countries, like Spain, 
Ireland, or Italy. It is said that the priests 
are illiterate. Of that I do not know. I 
see that they wear long robes and long bair, 
and have an Oriental aspect, quite vener- 
able. I find, also, a service which—without 
the aid of organ or other instrumental 
music, but with the aid of pictures, colors, 
and gems, and very sweet voices hymning 
of mercy and Christ—is extremely beauti- 
fal, alluring, and sacred. 

Whatever be their doctrine and howso- 
ever it may separate the Greek Church 
from the Lutheran or English hierarchy or 
from that of Rome, it seems to be indis- 
pensable here in Russia, as an element of 
social order, if not a necessity for the best 
aspirations of mankind. 


Is it not almost anomalous (when we 
think of it) thata nation like that of Rus- 
sia of the North—of the raw, cold, boreal 
regions—should have embraced with so 
much fervor the theology and dogma of a 
Church of the Orient and of the South; 
yet at every view of this city we find 
Athens and Constantinople in their esthet- 
ic architecture, art, and traditions. 

Look at that admirable example of archi- 
tecture in St. Petersburg, St. Isaac’s Cathe- 
dral. It has only one comparable to it in 
Russia (the Moscow Temple of the Saviour) 
and only one superior in the world (St. 
Peter’s). Itis said to be in Renaissance style; 
but, whether old or new, its gigantic mono- 
liths of red granite are not spoiled by the 
gaudy and jeweled decorations of its interi- 
or. The service in this church we have uat- 
tended, and attended to, thoughtfully and 
reverently. It is not in the dialect in com- 
mon use, but in the ecclesiastical Sclav 
tongue; quite musical as it is toned by the 
priests and sung by the choir. 

One could wish that there were fewer 
gilded gauds about pillar and altar; fewer 
gems of precious value and mercenary as- 
sociation; and fewer pictures of unknown 
saints; and that, like other similar edifices 
of proportionate and simple majesty avd 
elegant and graceful porticos, it relied 
more on these intrinsic elegancies of taste 
and superbness to attract the worship of 
our God and Saviour. 

The place on which it stands is hallowed, 
for here the ubiquitous Peter the Great, as 
early as 1710, built a place of worship. 
This was destroyed. The present structure 
has absorbed a forest, at a cost of a million 
of dollars, to make the piles alone upon 
which its foundation is laid. Ht is a Greek 
cross in form, with 112 pillars of granite. 
It is 8336 feet high to the cross from the 
ground and its cupola is supported by 30 
red granite pillars. Its cupola of copper 
is overlaid with gold, and as we saw it at 
Peterhoff yesterday, although in a mist, 
twenty miles off, its dome glistened like a 
diamond pierced by a sunbeam of electric 
dazzle. 

The four smaller cupolas are counter- 
parts of those of the church and the bronze 
doors are monsters in size, but as harmo- 
nious with the building as genius could 
contrive. Inside, the malachite columns 
for the screen are thirty feet in hight. They 
exceed all that the fancy could picture of 
rich yet graceful ornamentation. Into the 
inmost shrine we of the ruder sex only 
were permitted to enter. It is a temple of 
itself and its precious and polished beauty 
from the mines of Siberia, presented by 
Prince Demidoff, have cost the sum of 
1,000,000 rubles, or half a million dollars. 





The pictures are equally worthy of ad- 


miration. 

But why endeavor with dull pen on 
blank paper to produce tothe distant eye 
these elegant elements of sacred art? Let 
us out upon the cupola and view the grand- 
eur of the scene, lit up by no tapers, en- 
chanted by no sacred song, but flooded 
with the splendors of the Sabbath morning 
upon the waters, roofs, and domes of the 
Capital! 

While below the incense and song are 
rising amidst the dim religious light of the 
vast structure, we stand upon and within 
the rotunda over the great dome, and look 
down upon the throng of worshipers, far, 
far beneath. The hum of religious recita- 
tion begins, but when the doors of the 
tkonastas are closed the chant ceases. Then 
the incense-bearers withdraw, and we await 
in awe the august ceremony. The scene 
changes. The royal doors are opened, pray- 
ers are said for the royal family, and all 
are attentive and prayerful. 


Whatever may be the creed of this East- 
ern Church (and for it I refer to the late 
Dean Stanley’s history of it) and howso- 
ever it may differ as to the primacy of the 
Pope, the relations of the Holy Ghost to 
the Son of God, and in rejecting works 
of supererogation, or however it may 
agree with our Baptists as _ to 
the necessity of complete immersion 
or the obligation of marriage on the 
secular clergy, most certainly its cere- 
monies are not like the austere Puritanism 
of the earlier daysof America or the Long 
Parliament and the -Revolution of 1680 in 
England. It may have its feasts or fasts, 
and use or waste half the days of the year 
in its services and sacred memories; its out- 
ward forms may be, as it is charged, mere 
mummeries, without meaning; but one 
thing must be recorded by the tolerant ob- 
server—viz., that its worship seems to en- 
thrall its devotees beyond al] the expecta- 
tions of this or of any other form of faith, 
on reading the history of its establishment 
and the manual of its rites. 

When we think of the inner idea of this 
and other forms of Christian belief which 
consist of bestowing the Beatitudes on 
those who do good and make sacrifice of 
self and passion for the glory of God, and 
then gaze upon its grand Cathedral in this 
capital of autocracy, we cannot refuse to 
pay the tribute which Hawthorne pays to 
our Christian faith, when he likens it toa 
grand cathedral, with divinely pictured 
windows. ‘‘ Standing without, you see no 
glory, nor can possibly imagine any; stand- 
ing within, every ray of light reveals a har- 
mony of unspeakable splendor.” 





Since writing the foregoing, we have 
come, in these middle days of August, to 
the sacred capital of the Greek Church, 
Moscow. We have been within the juris- 
diction of Prince Dolgorouki, uncle to the 
late Czar’s second wife. This Prince isa 
lineal descendant of that Prince Dolgorouki 
who was the son of Viadimir Monomachus 
(how Greek!), the founder of this city of 
Moscow, in 1147. 

What ravages Moscow has bad from Tar- 
tar, Pole, and Frank! What fires, from 1536! 
What thousands have perished here by 
flame and sword, by pestilence and famine, 
not to speak of the grand national holo- 
caust in 1812, when its governor, Count 
Rostopchin, 69 years ago, gave it to the 
fiery elements in preference to the French. 
All this isa part of the illustrated editions 
of the life of Napoleon and of the Greek 
hierarchy. 

Immediately across the street where I 
write, in Labiarika Street, the scene was en- 
acted by the governor, in 1812, of giving 
up to the fury of the Moscow mob the in- 
nocent son of a merchant as the supposed 
traitor who had delivered Moscow to the 
French. What a wild rush they made, 
these Russians, when they found that their 
sacred city was devoted to the God of Fire! 
Bull Run; as it came into Washington, in 
1861, I saw; but the comparison between 
that flight of untrained patriots and that of 
the multitude on their way to Vladimir 
from the invasion of the French utterly 
fails, There never was a scene in history 
to compare with it, unless it be the flight of 
that Tartar tribe referred toin an article 
on emigration in TH& INDEPENDENT, last 
Winter, as delineated by De Quincey, under 
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the inspiration of his opium and his 
genius. 

But this is not the scene that Moscow 
presents to-day. It is a city of religion, 
It is the Rome of Russia; a city of churches, 
nearly 500 in number. Its domes of gold 
and green, its minarets and pictures, its 
jewels and sacred robes can be found in no 
literature except, feebly, in the description 
of the Jewish temple and its grandeur of 
ritual and robing. 

We have wandered two or three days 
within the battlements of the Kremlin. I 
am just from its tower of thirty-one bells 
(the largest weighing 440,000 pounds), and 
through its arabesque and gilded minsters, 
chapels, and altars; and I say that language 
utterly fails to describe the oriental and 
superlative magnificence of the scenes here 
presented to honor God Almighty! One is 
dazed by the confusion of the outside, with 
its Byzantine and other orders of architec- 
ture; and when it comes to going within 
the penetralia of this seat of the many tem- 
ples of the patriarchs and people of this 
Eastern Church, we are in wondering maz °3 
lost. These churches in the Kremlin are 
the nucleus of what seems on the map a 
spider’s web of streets and buildings. The 
river makes a half dozen curves through 
the city and its walls and houses; but, 
above all, high and alocf shines in splendor 
that picture which Bonaparte saw from the 
Sparrow Hills, before he entered the doomed 
city! 

But how can I describe this Kremlin, this 
home of sacerdotal dignitaries, fighting 
boyars, and ‘“‘terrible” kings, with its 
churches, gates, towers, and walls? Yon- 
der is the Tower of Ivan, with its bells on 
bells, until one is crazed with the idea of 
the silvery brazen noises they could make 
if im full diapason. 

There in its ruin lies the King of Bells, 
distracted with the fatal fires and calam 
ities which have surrounded it since the 
Middle Ages, when it was first cast. There, 
too, is the Palace, with its crowns and jew- 
els; its pictures and trophies; its halls of 
state and its crypts of religion; ite courts of 
gold and its steps of blood; its thrones, 
wardrobes, insignia, flags, keys, images, 
relics, charters, gifts, and treasures! These 
are of the past. They are the resi- 
duary radiance of a thousand years of 
memory. 

Is this religion all, all vain? Are there 
no signs of its advancement in the affec- 
tions of its children? What is its last 
phase, either in ceremony or architecture, 
in faith or fight? 

Pondering these things, we perceive a 
dome of resplendent luster. It is outside 
the Kremlin. Before its gilded glory all 
the green and yellow of the faded spires 
and crosses and domes fade afresh. It is 
“The Temple of the Saviour.” Its fame 
had reached us at St. Petersburg. It is 
the peer, at least, of St. Isaac’s, but of a more 
beauteous type and of a make, genius, and 
loveliness more luminous. It is not yet 
dedicated. Can we sce it? Within the 
first hour of our entrance within this city 
we send to our consul! to answer this query. 
He answered it in person. The answer 
was aggourteous as it was substantial. It 
was from Prince Dolgorouki himself. It 
was a written permit for Mr. Cox (spelled 
in Russian ‘‘ Korez/”) and ten others. 
Were these ten ready? Yes; addiog Cal. 
ifornia, twelve. We assembled at 1p. m. 
at the door of the Temple. Our two extra 
nearly cost us our pleasure and vision. 
Our guide was about to tender two extra 
rubles, when lo! the local police, and some 
Russian soldiers, and much inflamma. 
tory talk. An hour’s halt and babble 
on the steps of this church, so 
white and beautiful! Much trouble and 
much intervention. Soldiers, custodians; 
but no priests. Our guide is arrested. 
Several tears come to his eyes. He 
is mortified, surprised. ‘‘Can I not offer 
two rubles without a charge of {bribery 
in Russia?’ Alas! too many merce- 
naries are about. We are a dozen strong; 
but the great and Beautiful Temple which 
we had done so much to see is about to 
be closed, and to our apostolic number. 
My wife insists that we stand by our guide. 
I stand by my wife. We all do. Out 
comes a gallant man, the main angel of the 
precious Church Beautiful. He asks my 








card. All say: ‘‘Put down your name. 
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Congressmen are respected im Russia, if | find the following, which deserves to re- 


from America!” I write the magical 
“‘open sesame.” We enter. Guide with 
us. Hallelujah! Was there ever on our 
orb such a beatific splendor? Is it painting? 
It is there. Is it sculpture or relief? Out- 
side and inside. Is it saint, angel, or 
Saviour? or is it martyr, or scene in dra- 
matic relation, or lyric, historic, or tragic? 
And all luminous under gold-shine, and 
silver-glitter, and the glory of azure sky, 
and the all-prismatic sun. Here it is. 
Forty-two years of Russian art, as clear 
and clean as if out of the crystal palaces of 
the Empyrean. And then such altars and 
precious art! Not gaudy with common 
ruby, sapphire, turquoise, and diamond— 
pah! these are stale and flat; but all is 
lucent and beatific and beyond all the 
dreams of art, the phases of fancy, or the 
ecstasies of saintly religion. 


The grounds outside were in form a 
Greek cross. The church is in similar form. 
It is as large nearly as St. Isaac’s, or St. 
Paul’s in London. The dome is exquisite 
and sublime; sweetness with light. Light, 
light everywhere, in its richest radiations 
and rainbows, and, under its most exquisite 
spectral analysis, beyond the reaches of art, 
poetry, or description. 

And this is the religion of Russia, out- 
wardly! These are the saints of a thousand 
years, whose images are so worshiped by 
royal and rugged alike! These are the in- 
fluences, for good or ill, that are preparing 
a future for eighty millions of subjects of 
a great empire! 

To-night we go toward Constantinople, 
the seat of the Eastern hierarchy, where 
St. Chrysostom gave to the world, from 
golden lips :nd witha Hymettian honey 
sweeter than the philosophy of the Acade- 
my, the Gospel of good tidings, of which 
these Greek churches are the outcome in 
the afternoon of the nineteenth century. 

Moscow, Russia. 





AN OUTSPOKEN CHRISTIAN ED- 
UCATOR. 





BY J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 





Ir is easy to see that now and then there 
may come into the faculties of our Chris- 
tian colleges a man of skeptical tendencies. 
Every one understands what we mean by 
Christian colleges. They are institutions 
of learning established and fostered by men 
of positive, decided religious convictions. 
Most of them were founded that they might 
be seats of learning, to which young men, 
called of God to the work of the ministry, 
might receive the discipline and culture 
necessary to fit them for their sacred calling. 
No college can flourish unless the influence 
which pervades and controls its faculty 
and students is largely religious. We are 
told that ‘‘in one great institution in a 
sister state, where the experiment of no 
religion has been attempted, the numbers 
have fallen from 700 to 400, because so 
many had chosen some faith adverse to the 
faith of their fathers.” 

Such being the well-known character of 
our colleges, the teacher (it matters not by 
what means) who succeeds in securing a 
place in the department of instruction in a 
Christian college while he is an avowed 
infidel (using the word infidel as it is com- 
monly understood in the Christian world), 
and openly or secretly gives expression to 
his skeptical sentiments, is unworthy the 
name of an honorable man and is guilty of 
a meanness which brands him as no gen- 
tleman. Up to the measure of his influ- 
ence and his ability, he seeks to subvert 
the purpose for which the college was 
founded. As far as he can, he makes it 
cease to be a Christian institution. He 
poisons, instead of nourishing. He betrays 
one of the most sacred trusts thatis ever 
committed to mortal hands. That there is 
a class of men, imbued with the sentiments 
put forth by the materialistic school of 
philosophy, who would be glad to obtain 
positions as professors and instructors 
in our institutions of learning can- 
not be questioned. It is refreshing to 
notice that there are men who occupy high 
places as educators who do not hesitate 
to express themselves in no doubtfal 

language on this subject. In the inau- 
gural discourse of President Hamlin, deliv- 
ered at Middlebury, Vt., July 6th, 1881, we 





ceive the widest possible circulation in all 
sections of our country. The thoughts 
expressed are not those of a novice, but of 
one who has had large experience as an 
educator and knows well what he is say- 
ing. In the discourse alluded to the new 
president of Middlebury College is refer- 
ring to the several departments of instruc- 
tion that are represented in the institution, 
and has reached the fifth, that of psychol- 
ogy and ethics, ‘‘now,” as he justly re- 
marks, ‘‘the battle-ground of two widely 
divergent schools of modern thought—the 
materialistic and the spiritualistic or intu- 
itional.” The following is commended to 
the notice of all lovers of sound Christian 
learning. 

‘‘The materialistic school, led by such 
men as Spencer, Baird, Huxley, Tyndall, 
claims to be, par excellence, scientific. 
It is really speculative and theological. 
Denying all intuition of truth, or truth 
as necessary and unchangeable, and mak- 
ing the mind a complex of sensations, 
it enters at once upon a theological warfare, 
in order to relegate all religion to the un- 
known and the unknowable. They kindly 
and piously permit God possibly to exist, if 
you please; but deny that he can be known 
or that he can reveal himself to the finite. 
Theism, atheism, and pantheism are de- 
clared to be, when rigorously analyzed, alike 
unknowable and unthinkable. A divine 
revelation, a supernatural religion, miracles, 
prayer, and all that are held to be absurdi- 
ties, and whoever defends them is unscientific. 
Thus, leaving the true domain of science, 
they rush directly into theology and specu- 
lation, and claim to rule the whole region of 
theologic thought. Instead of being called 
scientists, they should rather be called spec- 
ulutive theologians. This unscientific in- 
solence has probably reached its culmina- 
tion in our colleges and institutions of learn- 
ing and is now on the wane. All who pro- 
fess allegiance to this school are neither 
pantheists nor atheists, but its influence 
always has an atheistic trend. 

“If this college or any other college 
should tolerate this teaching, it would so 
far cease to be Christian college, and 
would so far become a theologic seminary 
of the narrowest and bitterest kind, scof- 
fing at all theology but agnosticism, or the 
religion of beasily ignorance. I can say 
boldly that this college believes in the ex- 
— of mind as distinct from matter, in 
personality, in human freedom and re- 
sponsibility, in the intuitions of unchange- 
able and eternal truth, in a universe, in the 
reign of law and design, and in the exist- 
ence of a lawgiver and designer, who is 
‘God over all blessed forever.’ 

‘Tf, as trustees, you allow other teaching, 
you will undermine the foundations of the 
college. Should I swerve from this phi- 
losophy, which makes man a person, not a 
thing; which makes him besides his bodily 
organism a spiritual intelligence, and not a 
mere complex of sensations; which makes 
him free and self-determined, self-directed, 
and not a machine driven by the present 
motive; which makes him responsible to 
God and destined to immortality, it will be 
your most solemn duty to displace me at 
once, as false to my covenant with you and 
a base subverter of the designs of the 
founders of this college.” 

Certainly, that ‘‘ trumpet” gives no “ un- 
certain sound”; and, if any man “‘ creeps 
in unawares” into the faculty of Middle- 
bury College who is an agnostic or a ma- 
terialist, his bed will not be a very com 
fortable one. We make no plea for intol 
erance or persecution for opinion’s sake; 
but when a man knows that the views 
which he cherishes and teaches are Wterly 
subversive of the Christiau foundations, on 
which all, especially our New England col- 
leges, have been built, he has no right to 
seek for a place in their departments of 
instruction. The world is very wide. Let 
him seek the avenues for the communica- 
tion of his infidel sentiments in the public 
press or on the platforms of the public lec- 
turer. He will not find it difficult to obtain 
an audience—at least, for a time—although 
it is our honest coaviction that even unsauc- 
tified buman nature so cries out after the 
spiritual and the superpatural that such an 
audience will grow ‘‘ beautifully less,” 
unti) it tapers away, at last, to zero. 


Provipencs, R. L. 
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FOLLOW ME. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


MasTER and servant through the storm and 
sleet 

And thickening darkness toiled with weary 
feet. 


Fierce winds came hurtling from the moun- 
tain-hight, 
The pines moaned sadly in the bitter night, 


Flickering the lantern shed a fitful glow 
On paths unbroken, drifted deep with snow. 


Courage and fortitude alike outworn, 
The servant faltered, frighted and forlorn. 


**Home beckons fair,’ be sighed, “aye, 
sweet and fair ; 
But I shall never live to enter there."’ 


Eyes clear as stars, lips sweet as rose in 
bloom, 
The Master bent above him in the gloom. 


** Arise |”? he sald. ‘‘ We cross an evil land, 
‘The tempest’s wrath is wild on every hand; 


But I before thee go, to lead the way, 
And I will guide thee, to the dawn of day. 


“Thou hast but this, to set thy feet where 
mine 
Make prints, step after step, a track for thine. 


**O faint of heart! let craven terror flee. 
Iam thy Lord. Arise and follow me.’’ 


‘*Master Divine, by times the upward way 
Lies nearer midnight than the dawn of day; 


‘The cbill wind smites, the dark piaes mur- 
mur low, 
Faith’s waning tapers shine with fitful glow, 


‘“* The servant needs thy look of majesty, 
Before its light his trembling fears must flee, 


“O bend, with lips as sweet as rose in 
bloom, 

O bend with eyes like stars and pierce the 
gloom ; 


“ Say, royally: ‘Arise and follow me. 
Step after step my feet make pwnts for 
thee.’”’ 
BRoox.yy, N. Y. 





POSSIBLE PERILS TO METHODISM 
FROM MODERN SKEPTICISM. 


BY DANIBL CURRY, D.D. 





(Reap Sept. 19TH, BEFORE THE METHODIST CECUMENICAL 
CONGRESS, IN LONDON.) 


Tue Head of the Church, in his wonder- 
ful parting charge to his disciples, delivered 
the night before he suffered, defined with 
remarkable precision and graphic power 
the relations of his Church to the world. 
Its place is in the world—that is, among 
men and in contact with human society; 
but not of the world, neither in spirit, nor 
in character, norin ultimate design. And, 
as these are distinct and diverse, so in their 
several activities they necessarily become 
antagonistic and belligerent, and these op- 
positions are not without their resultant 
perils for the Church; yet not such but that 
the final triumph of Christ’s Kingdom is 
assured. Its safety, however, is condi- 
tioned on the abiding presence and per- 
petual protection of its risen and glorified 
Head, made effective at all times by the 
fidelity of his people and their continuance 
under his guidance and leadership. 

Methodism, as a form of vital Christianity 
and an integral portion of the one and 
indivisible Church of the Living God, 
is subject to all the general conditions 
of that of which it is a part. As a 
variety of Evangelica) Protestantism, it 
is specifically distinguished and differ- 
entiated by its vitality and essential spirit- 
uality, as developed in personal experience. 
This peculiar manifestation of the Chris- 
tian life, itself simply ‘‘ Christianity in 
earnest,” and now a recognized fact, of not 
insignificant proportions in the religious 
forces of the age, was originally 
neither specifically doctrinal nor form- 
ally ecclesiastical, but simply a phase 
of religious experience, with its result- 
ant privileges and obligations. As a 
spirit of unworldliness, intensely active be- 
cause of its vitality, it is perpetually ex- 
posed to collisions and conflicts with the 
ever-active and aggressive spirit of the 
world. Asa part of the militant Church, 
Methodism must need subsist in a state of 
incessant warfare; and this entails not only 
incessant labors and endurance, but also 





possible perils. And, as its beginning and 














continuance, or its right to be, can be justi- 
fied only as it presents itself as- eminently 
personal and experimental, so its perils will 
be found to lie among matters pertaining 
chiefly to the religious life of the individual, 
But this religious life must necessarily ¢m- 
body itself in certain intellectual convic- 
tions and definite moral sentiments; for 
even the most thoroughly spiritual form of 
religion can subsist and perpetuate itself 
only by becoming enshrined in a theolog- 
ical creed and an ecclesiastical organism. 
And, as these must be guided from harm, 
since they are always liable to hostile as- 
saults, even here, at the very outposts, 
dangers may be incurred. Both faith and 
discipline are very close related to the 
Christian life, and, therefore, they should 
be clearly defined to the intellectual con- 
sciousness and firmly held by a steady spir 
itual faith, so as to dominate the whole soul. 
Our holy religion, the common heritage 
of all believers and pre-eminently the very 
soul of Methodism, though primarily and 
supremely spirit and life, is also embodied in 
certain great historical and doctrinal truths, 
which are to be understandingly believed 
and devoutly cherished. For these we are 
taught to contend earnestly, for men are 
saved by the truth received and made 
effective by faith; and, on the gther hand, 
the lack of fixed religious convictions en- 
dangers the whole Christian structure, 
whether in the individual or in society. A 
prevalent and popular unbelief is, no 
doubt, a very great evil; but it can subsist 
and work its harm only us it is built upon 
and fortified by the natural unbelief of all 
the uvregenerate. Asasystem of historical 
truths and a most potent social force, Chris- 
tianity stands self-approved, and for the 
safe-keeping of these outposts its external 
evidences may be trusted. Its perils from 
attacks from that side have, in fact, been 
reduced to very insiguificant proportions. 

The skepticism which is a perpetual 
source of peri! to vital religion, eminently 
to Methodism, originates in the unbelief of 
the unrenewed heart, which, while it re- 
mains, also dominates the whole soul, dark- 
ening the understanding and perverting the 
will. Till ‘‘born again,” therefore, men 
are without any proper knowledge of God 
and of spiritual things, simply and cer- 
tainly, because they are without the sub- 
jective powers by which these things may 
be apprehended. The death in sin 80 
largely set forth by St. Paul is much more 
than a judicial condemnation. It is also 
and eminently a spiritual atrophy, by 
reason of which ‘‘ the natural man receiv- 
eth not the things of the spirit of God.” 
Such a one, though surrounded on every 
side by a world of divine beauty and order, 
knows nothing of them; and, though the 
divine truth shined upon them, yet he fails 
to detect their presence; affd if, as often 
happens, the Divine Spirit begins to force 
his life-giving light into the soul, the eyes 
of the mind are willfully shut against the 
truth, for ‘‘ This is the condemnation, that 
light has come into the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil.” Andthus it is that, 
through the perverse unbelief of the soul, 
the light of divine truth is changed into 
darkness, and then “how great is the 
darkness!” 

Skepticism, the popular euphemism for 
this scriptural unbelief, though always 
substantially the same, is protean in its 
forms and cbameleon-like in its colors, 
Its latest guise is that of an earnest and 
acute research among natural phenomena, 
with a steady disregard of all that lies be- 
yond the range of physical law. It also 
sets up its own laws of belief and canons 
of criticism, making very little account of 
the records of the past and giving full cre- 
dence only to the evidence of the senses; but 
a method so unnatural and essentially re- 
pugnant to the laws of mind is sure to de- 
feat its own purposes. To believe some- 
thing is a necessity, and the fallacy of asys- 
tem of philosophical nescience will be un- 
mistakably detected and its conclusions re- 
jected even by those who fail to trace the 
processes of the sophistry. Some may, in- 
deed, through dread of the future, welcome 
any scheme of unbelief by which all spirit- 
ual truth may be hidden; but a blank skep- 
ticism which ignores rational evidence can 





not long satisfy minds which instinctively 
demand something to belicve. For a little 
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while such fancies may have their day of 
falsehood and spiritual disasters, but only 
for a day; and, though they do much harm, 
yet they destroy themselves. This scientific 
materialism, which is, in fact, merely a god- 
less naturalism, is now the favorite form of 
modern skepticism. It makes large preten- 
tions to learning, but all its facts are drawn 
from the material world and the five senses 
are its only resources for the mind’s furni- 
ture; and from the scanty materials so 
gained is wrougit out a theory of all possi- 
ble knowledge, dismissing the Creator and 
Upholder of all things from his own works, 
as no longer needed. A something which 
they call Nature is substituted, which its 
worshipers endow with the “‘ potency and 
promise” of all phenomenal being; and be- 
yond this it is not lawful to inquire. But 
the authority by which certain sources of 
knowledge are rejected and others accepted, 
and a theory of being is promulgated which 
employs only a part (and that the least con- 
siderable) of the phenomena of life, may 
properly be called in question. And to do 
that is to effectually dispose of all of this 
pretentious system; for its first truths have 
no substantial basis, being neither axioms 
nor intuitions, and because it is not built 
upon any well-atiested principles, but is 
derived from uncertain postulates, unproved 
and incapable of proof and simply assumed 
to be that for which they are employed. 
To disallow their authority is fatal to their 
pretensions. 

Even as a system of philosophy this ma- 
terialistic naturalism is manifestly and fa- 
tally defective of the supersensuous rea- 
son, and the original intuitions by which 
we apprehend truth, and beauty, and 
moral worth, and especially for the univers- 
ally recognized impulse to worship, no 
account is made; and, while the material 
world is searched out, to its latest details, 
and tortured to compel it to give up its 
deepest secrets, the higher attributes of 
man’s nature are disregarded. In this cad, 
inet of curiosities man filuds himself, in re- 
spect to the higher attributes of his being, 
only an idle spectator, with no other use 
for all these things than as he may compel 
them to minister to his sensuous pleasures; 
and yet, because be feels the movements of 
a higher nature within him, for which he 
seems to have no use, he can do but little 
more than ask, despondently, whether such 
alifeis worth living. Built upon such a 
foundation, morality is, at best, a mere con- 
ventionalism, virtue a poetic fancy, hero- 
ism the effervescence of enthusiasm, and 
religion a ghostly and ghastly superstition. 
A system so thoroughly unnatural and so 
absurd, though it may for a little while 
dazzle by its false brilliancy and allure the 
unspiritual by ifS pretentiousness, cannot 
continuously maintain its hold upon ra- 
tional minds, nor entirely hide from them 
those spiritual truths for which men’s 
hearts instinctively yearn. 

The perils to which our Christian life is 
exposed are, therefore, to be anticipated, 
not as coming chiefly from without, but, 
rather, as arising from the strong and per- 
aistent tendencies of ‘the evil heart of un- 
belief and departing from the living God.” 
Itis much less by their consciously deter- 
mined purposes to evil or by the necessi- 
ties of their convictions than by the 
stealthy glidings of the darkened under. 
standing and the depraved heart into evil 
wuys, that never are led away from the 
truth and are brought, at length, to 
** change the truth of God into a lie and to 
worship and serve the creature more than 
the Creator,” every man is naturally, as to 
spiritual and heavenly things, an unbe- 
liever, and yet always ill at ease in his un- 
belief; and even converted men, so long as 
they are in this body, beset with its infirmi 
ties and subject to its proclivities to evil, 
find themselves at times tending again to 
spiritual darkness and to a ruinous spirit 
of questioning and unbelief. As the tame 
partridge is readily allured again to its 
thickets, aud the child of the savage, even 
among the amenities of civilization, finds 
at times his heart turning again to the home 
of his forefathers, so the hearts of men, 
though renewed by grace and taught of 
God, still find themselves assailed by tempt- 
ations to doubtings and philosophical 
skepticism; and when this spirit becomes 
dominant the external evidences of Chris- 
tiavity are unavailing. Ip the absence of 





the power of vision, the light of day fails 
to make manifest; and to minds subjective- 
ly incapable of receiving the truth the 
most cogent reasons will fail to bring 
convictions. Faith is much more than 
an intellectual acceptance of the truth, 
adequately proved. It is both a, sus- 
ceptibility and a faculty of the soul, 
which reviews the knowledge of spirit. 
ual things and takes hold of what is so 
seen. God’s word and spirit comes into 
the soul to declare the truth and to give 
the power of spiritual vision; and the sou) 
quickened by the incoming spirit, sees, de- 
lieves, and assimilates that truth and is 
transformed into its own character. This 
is the life of faith, which to all who con- 
tiaues in it is as the shining light, which 
shines more and more, to the perfect day. 
If, however, at any time, the lower and 
grosser elements of the spirit, which will 
ever and anon assert themselves, even in 
the regenerate and sanctified, shall become 
dominant, the spirit’s light will be dark- 
ened and unbelief will gather upon the 
soul, as the shadows of evening come on 
at the setting of the sun. Then, too, the 
carnal mind will again assert its power, and 
all unperceived the work of backsliding is 
begun, and whenever this occurs doubts 
and misgivings in respect to spiritual things 
and unpurposed glidings into skeptical 
modes of thought and reasoning are inevi- 
table results. The coming on of this spirit- 
ual occulation in the churches’ and in social 
communities, with the inseparable decline 
of the Christian life of individuals and 
among peoples, is the certain precursor of 
a prevalent ratiovalistic negativism in all 
matters of faith. 

The words of divine wisdom which declare 
that ‘‘As aman thinketh in his heart so is he” 
applies alike to believers and unbelievers. 
The saving offices of faith are not simply 
arbitrary appointments of the Divine Wili, 
but are wrought out normally and accord- 
ing to a deep divine philosophy and 
through appropriate secondary causes. 
Faith, which is never individual entity, 
but always an attribute and condition of 
the rational soul, when exercised upon the 
great spirit realities revealed in the Divine 
Word, becomes itself a mode of perception 
and a realizing demonstration of the things 
upon which it is exercised. It is the ‘‘ sin- 
gle eye” by which the whole intellectual 
aod spiritual person is illuminated, the 
soul’s enlarged receptivity, which receives 
and appreciates all spiritual good. On the 
other hand, unbelief is at once the cause 
and the result of spiritual darkness, reveal- 
ing itself as the paralysis of the soul. 

Even in the unregenerate there are the 
beginnings of the divine life and the dawn- 
ing of the spiritual enlightenment, which 
will either rise into the clear vision of 
faith or it may be extinguished, through 
perverse unbelief, in utter darkness; and 
with this eclipse of faith comes also the 
loss of spiritual susceptibility, the benumb- 
ing of the conscience, and the dominance 
of the lower elements in man. It is among 
such conditions and because of their per- 
nicious influences that the “ evil-minded 
and the impostors (self-deceived ones) wax 
worse and worse, decciving aud being de- 
ceived.” Skepticism is not merely a con- 
dition of intellectual uncertainty. It is an 
enslavement of the reason, rendering the 
heart and mind incapable of receiving and 
applying the evidences of spiritual truth, 
while both the will and the power to be- 
lieve are essential prerequisites to the 
kuowledge of these things and to becoming 
rooted and grounded in them. 

And, since this unbelief of the soul is so 
universally and potentially present among 
men, so difficult to be withstood and so 
fearfully ruinous in its consequences, how 
it may be resisted and overcome becomes 
an inquiry fraught with the highest possi- 
ble interests; and, as unbelief has its source 
and hiding-place in the heart, it must be 
assailed in that its stronghold. The con- 
flict must begin with individual souls, and 
thence work its way outward through so- 
ciety; and here, too, we may adopt without 
auy qualifications and apply ia their fullest 
measure of meaning the words of St. John: 
“That the victory that overcometh the 
world is by faith.” The want of success 
in the Church in its conflict with the spirit 
of unbelief, so often confessed and lament- 
ed, and of which our theme is, by implica 





tion, a confession, is the result of the want 
of faith. Its better success in times to 
come must be gained by the acquisition of 
deeper, broader, and more firmly-settled 
religious convictions; and these must them- 
selves be the fruits of richer spiritual ex- 
periences. The living truths of the Gospel, 
formulated into intellectual propositions, 
are the needed outworks of the citadel 
of faith in the heart—the body in 
which it abides and through which it 
performs its saving work—and without 
which it is shapeless and shadowy and 
evanescent. Inorder that a man may stand 
fast in his attachments to the truths of re- 
ligion, and so hold them that he shall be 
saved by them, he must know what they 
are and be familiar with their forms and 
substance aud also know their metes and 
bounds. And the Church in its aggregate 
unity, the associated company of believers, 
itself ‘‘ the pillar and ground of the truth” 
and Christ’s ever-abiding witness in the 
world, must not only accept these truths, 
but also openly confess them and definitely 
declare them among men. There is great 
poteucy in a form of sound words, and 
never more so than when they clearly and 
forcibly embody tbe living truths of the 
Gospel. By these Christian truths become 
living sentiments in men’s minds and 
hearts; are incorporated into the ordinary 
thinkings of whole communities, fashioning 
their religious opinions and silently and 
yet effectively shaping their characters. 

Even a merely speculative belief in Chris- 
tianity is of great value. ‘‘ The faith once 
delivered to the saints,” which is possessed 
by the Church in the form of well-pre- 
served and duly-attested documents, those 
“Scriptures” which testify of Christ and 
in which all that receive them ‘‘ have eter- 
nal life,” is ever a self-attesting reality. 
The Holy Scriptures are at once a faithful 
embodiment and record of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, and the medium through the 
spirit life is brought into men’s souls. 

They thus attest their own divinity and 
establish the hearts of all who receive them 
in their doctrine and spirit. eo nlike all other 
systems of right and duty, which come to 
us only as didactic precepts, God’s Word 
speaks with a sacred authority, teaching 
the most exalted ideal righteousness, to- 
gether with its realization and exemplar in 
a real and historical Person. The life-sjory 
and the delineated character of Jesus the 
Christ, the incomparable man whose words 
and works stand a perpetual demonstra- 
tion of his essential Godhead, are them- 
selves the best possible evidences of those 
living truths of which he himself is at once 
the author and the subject; and their power 
to redeem and transform the wrecks of our 
humanity, as seea through all the annals of 
the Church, constitutes the highest form of 
Christian evidences. When the Baptist, 
from his prison, asked for assurances of the 
Messiahship of the Prophet of Nazareth, he 
was pointed to the wonders wrought by 
him, and chiefly to the fact that by him 
**to the poor the Gospel is preached”; and 
through all later times the same proofs 
have attested the divinity of Christianity. 
Its brightest jewels are souls renewed by 
grace; its monuments are built of living 
stones; and the Church, emerging from the 
flames of persecution, defying the wasting 
tooth of Time and perpetually renewing its 
youth, is its own ever-living proof that it is 
of God and is destiued to endure forever. 
As he was seen ut Patmos, walking among 
the golden candlesticks aud holding the 
stars in bis right hand, so is JEsus ever 
more the chief and central figure of the 
great historical picture of the Church of the 
Ages. The Holy Scriptures, as interpreted 
by the history of the Church and tbe 
Church itself, as a perpetual spiritual 
power, as illuminated by the words and the 
spirit of Holy Scriptures, are the concur- 
1ent witnesses o/ the truth, and in propor- 
tion as the minds and heart of believers, 
aud the whole Church, in its doctrines and 
ordinances, its institutions and its life, 
shall become suffused and saturated with 
the soul and substance of the Bible will 
all danger from the spirit of unbelief fade 
away and disappear; but still, for their 
ultimate effectiveness in averting the perils 
of unbelief, all forms and kinds of the 
Christian evidences are conditioned on 
the soul’s own present and abiding ex- 
perience in spiritual things. Other things 
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may suffice to induce intellectual assent, 
but only with the heart men believe unto 
righteousness, ‘“‘ The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness to bim; neither cau he 
know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” The truly spiritual believer, 
though inexpert in polemical discussions 
and quite unable to answer to the objec- 
tions propounded by a perverse but injuri- 
ous skepticism, finds evidence in his own 
heart (his spiritual consciousness) of the 
things that he has believed, which effectual- 
ly silences all doubts. Even our intellectual 
conceptions of spirituai things are largely 
dependent on our spiritual intuitions, 
without which, indeed, men’s best convic- 
tions wil be only uncertain balances of 
doubts and probabilities, while the hum- 
blest of believers, taught by the Divine 
Word and Spirit, rests in full assurance 
of faith, for he knows ‘‘ whom he hath be- 
lieved.” 

But to us Methodists, in view of a specific 
article of belief held in common by us, a 
peculiar interest attaches to this subject. 
In our universally accepted concord of doc- 
trine is included that of the fearful possi- 
bility that ‘‘those who were once enlight- 
ened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost” may “‘ fall away,” so that it shall 
be impossible to ‘‘ renew them again unto 
repentance.” It, therefore, becomes us, be- 
yond all others, to guard against the occur- 
rence of that dreadful possibility, and with 
all diligence to watch and pray, lest we 
fall away by this form of unbelief. And 
this we can do only as we guard the sacred 
fire on the soul’s altar. Nor will it do to ac- 
cept the smoldering cinders of a merely 
remembered religious experience as proof 
that the fire of grace is still burning. Only 
by walking iu the light can the believer be 
warranted against the insidious approaches 
of unbelief. The zeal and learning of the 
Church has been long and earnestly de- 
voted to the defense of the outworks of the 
faith, to the estublishment of Christianity 
as a form of intellectual belief, and in this 
a noble and valuable work has been 
achieved; but in these ‘‘ apologies,” and 
‘‘analogies,” and ‘‘ theodicies” only nega. 
tive arguments are altempted. They are, 
indeed, powerful to demolish and destroy 
disbelief, but they can go no further. For 
the unbelief of the heart they offer no 
remedy against the destructive criticism, 
the learned materialism, and the godless 
philosophy which spring spontaneously out 
of the evil heart of unbelief and replace 
the faith once delivered by a soulless neg- 
ativism they have nothing to oppose. The 
thing here required is a living, self-attest- 
ing, and soul-transforming Christian ex- 
perience. This is our only and all-sufficient 
strong tower and rock of defense. In hoe 
signo vinces. The history of the rise and 
progress of ‘‘ the religious movement of the 
eighteenth century, called Methodism,” is 
especially suggestive and full of instruction 
respecting these things. Though eminent- 
ly the age of apologetics, the eightecnth 
century is recognized by the most eminent 
historical and religious authorities as an 
epoch of marked decadence in both doc- 
trinal faith and religious power throughout 
English-speaking Protestantism. ‘The ablest 
defenders of the faith of the age spake 
and wrote in tones and terms of almost ab- 
solute despair, while their adversaries were 
ahead, chanting their peans of victory and 
supercilliously referring to Christianity as 
athing of the past. A faithful few trimmed 
their lamps in the apparent twilight, and 
hoped ia God, even against hope; but none 
could say from what source the needed 
help could come. The schools of learniag 
were already in the hands of the enemy, 
or they were, at best, powerless to iesist the 
constantly rising tide of unbelief. The pul- 
pitsof both the Established Church and the 
Dissenters had lost thei hold upon the 
public conscience. The press, as that force 
is now felt and recognized, scarcely existed, 
and almost every where the forms of religion 
were fulling into discredit and disuse. How, 
under God, this dreadful spell was broken 
need not be pointed out in this presence. 
To state it in order would ke to rehcarse 
the opening chapter of our denominatioual 
history. The abortive feelings after God 
by the little original ‘‘ Methodist” club of 
Oxford disclosed a want, but failed to find 
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{ts remedy. Afterward the Wesley broth- 
ers, with the untold pains and yearnings of 
spirit, coptinued to ask what they must do 
to be saved, and found none to answer. 
At length, a simple-minded German spake 
to them, in terms but faintly apprehended 
by them, of the way of salvation by faith; 
and they, finding in their own hearts that 
which seemed to respond to the words of 
the strange teacher, received his message 
as from God, believed, and were saved, 
and now, with their hearts ‘‘strangely 
warmed ” and with lips touched with live 
coals from God’s own altar, they told to 
others what they had heard and seen and 
what was their own hearts’ experience, and 
those to whom they spake also believed 
and were saved. The fearful spell that 
had held the apparently moribund Church, 
asin the grasp of death, was broken. A 
living Gospel was again heard in these 
kingdoms and beyoud the seas, and Meth- 
odism became a fact in English-speaking 
Christendom; and, although, as in the prim- 
itive times, ‘‘not many wise after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble” 
were called, yet now also ‘‘God chose 
the foolish things of the world, that he 
might put to shame them that are strong, 
and base things to bring to naught the ex- 
cellent.” Such were the beginnings of that 
wonderful religious quickening whose fruit- 
age, after the growth of nearly a century 
and a half, we now rejoice to contemplate 
and of which this convocation, though but 
the best part, is the accredited represent- 
atives. If to-day some pilgrim from the 
distant Orient or the remote islands of the 
southern seas shall ask for the monument 
of him who, under God, was the founder 
of Methodism, we will not bring him to 
the Cemetery of City Roads, nor point him 
to the memorial tablet at Westminster; but, 
knowing the words of the scroll that com- 
memorate the architect of St. Paul’s, we 
will say, as we look out on this assembly, 
viewing them as the representatives of 
Methodist cenverts from every nation un- 
der Heaven, pErsPiciTE: ‘‘ Temples divine 
of living stones, inscribed with Jesus’s 
name.” 

No doubt the set time for God to visit 
his people has come; for, wonderful and 
widespread as was the work effected by 
the Wesleys and their associates, it was 
only a part of the remarkable awakening 
which about that time overspread the land 
and introduced a new era of spiritual life 
and power. 

And, now, while we rejoice and glory in 
these things, and give thanks to God for 
what. he hus wrought, we may also learn 
from them a lesson especially pertinent to 
our theme. Having been saved by faith, we 
must continue in the same—‘‘ kept by the 
power of grace through faith unto eternal 
life”; and when the enemy shall come in 
like a flood, this is the standard which “‘ the 
spirit of the Lord shall lift up against him,” 
*‘and this is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith.” The giant of 
unbelief, which now defles the hosts of the 
Living God, shall be slain; but not by man’s 
weapons, The sling and stone of the Shep- 
herd of Bethlehem, hurled and hastened by 
the Holy Spirit, shall suffice where other 
and more pretentious means must fail. 
Safety against the perils of modern skep- 
ticism, whether by the head or the heart, 
must be sought for in a deeper and closer 
and more fruitful religious experience. 
Nothing else can so effectively stay and 
turn back the floods of infidelity as the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, given in Pente- 
costal measures, in the hearts of the people 
and in all the churches. By this Method- 
ism was called into being in the hour of the 
power of darkness, and by it it shall ever 


eg in safety, despite the powers of dark- 





Tue British Museum contains a very in- 
teresting coin, which came from Gaza and is 
probably of the fourth century B.C. On one 
side isa helmeted Greek face, only partly in 
profile ; on the other the sun-god, in the form 
of the Greek Zeus, seated in a chariot of fire. 
Above his head are the old Phenician letters 
Y-H-U; i. ¢, Yahu, or Jehovah. It would 
appear from this that the Philistines of Gaza 


had adopted the national of the Jew 
identified him with their = Baalor irae 
We know from Neb. xiii, 23 that the Jews in- 
termarried with the people of Ashdod. It is 
clear that in the fourth century B. C. a super- 
stitious dislike to pronounce the sacred name 
had not yet grown up among the Jews. 


CORPORAL TAQUET’S CONSCIENCE. 
BY THE REV. SYLVESTER F. SCOVEL. 


Tue world has been long struggling 
about liberty of conscience; but a single 
glance shows it to be still a burning ques- 
tion in all those parts of the world which 
have enough life in them to burn about 
anything. England is troubled about the 
oath which conditions an atheist’s place in 
Parliament. Russia has not only the Nihil- 
ists to look after, but the Old Believers and 
the Mennonites, to say notbing of the Stund- 
ists and others. Germany finds it hard to 
determine how much liberty should be 
allowed the Jews and the Kulturkampf is 
not over. Italy is wrestling with the law 
of ‘‘papal guarantees.” Austria yields 
only a peg to the Evangelical Alliance as 
to the schools and worship of the unli- 
censed sects. Switzerland has not fully 
disposed of Bishop Herzog’s claim to 
churches not built for his flock. Spain is 
just learning to apply the new law of toler- 
ation and seems just now to imprison that 
noble avenger of the Inquisition (in the 
Christian way), Fritz Fliedner, rather 
gladly, on a mere technicality. Brazil is 
hardly rid of the Jesuits. The United 
States has protesting Friends and Seventh- 
Day Baptists to satisfy, besides Mormons 
to disperse. And nowhere in the world 
has the great principle of the limitation of 
liberty of conscience at morality been either 
wholly denied or fully observed. 

Yet, certainly most of the world’s trouble 
comes from the lingering of former con- 
victions entwenched in old ordinances, 
which it is feared to touch now, fest, as 
with a piece of loose plastering, the 
whole ceiling come down. And certainly 
a wise conservatism is best forall con- 
cerned; but the conservatism that keeps 
alive a regulation which commands a man 
to do that which his conscience calls idol- 
atry cannot be called wise. This would 
seem to be the state of the case in France. 

The government is sufficiently hostile to 
the Roman Church in many things, but 
quite willing to do the Catholics a favor by 
leaving Protestants bound. Liberty of 
worship and other freedoms are given now; 
but this remnant of another age, which ex- 
poses soldiers on escort duty to a forced 
violation of conscience, stands unrepealed. 
In that vigorous book, ‘‘Za Liberté Re- 
ligieuse,” Pressensé protested, in 1874, 
against this law and predicted the trouble 
now arisen: He did not fail to rebuke all 
the encroachments upon liberty, whether 
in Germany, Switzerland, or France, 
whether Protestant in origin or Catholic. 

It is no wonder, then, that Corporal 
Taquet’s conscience becomes important 
enough to attract the notice of all nations. 
So it was with Luther’s, as long before with 
Daniel’s and that of the three Hebrews 
beside and in the fiery furnace. One man 
who is firm enough to stand up where 
others bend, and to take trouble where 
others evade it, may often become the 
switch by which tlic world’s motion is trans- 
ferred to a new track. The civilized world 
is anxious to know whether France will 
continue to compel a man to a religious act 
which to him is idolatry and to commit 
which imperils his soul; or will France 
find a modus vivendi by which army disci- 
pline may be maintained and Christian con- 
science respected? But what has Taquet 
done? 

The history of the case is simple and 
brief. Taquet is a Baptist (and these have 
ever been tenacious as to conscience, be- 
cause devoted to the Bible). When de. 
tailed to take part in the escort to the pro- 
cession of the Féte-Dieu, he respectfully 
called the attention of his superior to his 
conscientious scruples, being already known 
as devoted to his religious duties and stand- 
ing high as a soldier. No notice was taken 
of his mild protest. ‘‘At the first benedic- 
tion [of the host] the chief of the escort 
commanded the soldiers to kneel. Cor- 
poral Taquet felt his Protestant conscience 
revolting and remained standing. When 
his attention was called to it, he answered, 
politely: ‘lama Protestant. Idonotkneel 
because my religion expressly forbids me to 
do so.’ The same scene being repeated, the 
captain commanding the escort was noti- 
fied. That officer felt himself under the 
necessity of inflicting punishment, as fol- 
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prison, on the order of Captain X, com. 
ling the escort to the holy sacrament 
ou the Féte-Dieu, on account of his refusal 
to obey the command to kneel, under pre 
text that tt was contrary to his conscience.’’ 
And this, also, implied more serious couse- 
quences in a trial before a military commis- 
sion; for flat disobedience, or erect disobedi- 
ence, as in this case, cannot be in an army. 
Both the danger of the inoffensive man, the 
excellent soldier, the brave Obristian, and 
the sting of that word “‘ pretext” aroused 
Protestant and, to some extent, liberal 
France. Efforts were made to protect the 
corporal against the more serious conse- 
quences, which availed something, and 
ultimately the period of his imprisonment 
was shortened, on “‘ pretext” of his previ- 
ous good behavior, the main issue being 
evaded by the authorities. 
But the issue is made, nevertheless. The 
case is not alone. The same day, at the 
same occasion, in another place (Auxonne), 
another Protestant soldier was punished 
for the same offense. A proposal was 
made some time ago to change the law; but 
it has slept in the legislature and the gov- 
ernment would never take the initiative, 
having, at any rate, its hands full with 
other matters that touch men’s consciences, 
It is a good time to look a moment, as 
France must do more closely, at this law 
of ‘‘Messidor An XII.” Your readers re- 
member that the unchristian calendar 
of France began with September 22d, 1792, 
the day of the proclamation of the Repub- 
lic and of the Autumnal Equinox, The 
twelfth year would begin, therefore, with 
September, 1803. The 24 ‘‘ Messidor An 
XT1” would be about the 18th of June, 
1804, and two months after Napoleon was 
crowned emperor (May 18th, 1804). They 
will discern in this law, which makes a 
plaything of Protestant conscience, as com- 
pared with military propricties, the same 
rough hand as that which laid the heavy 
burden of the Concordat upon the religion 
of France, from which burden Catholicism 
has largely escaped by disobedience and 
under which Protestantism still groans, 
Apparently without conscience himself, 
Napoleon could not appreciate it in 
ethers; just as, having no genuine love 
of liberty, the consul became the em- 
peror, deluding himself by saying that 
the people neither understood nor valued 
free institutions, Isit not high time that 
the remains of that odious tyranny of the 
First Empire should be done away with? 
The oppression is as clear as noonday. 
The most distinct of all deciding lines on 
the great question is that it is never neces- 
sary for government to force to action a 
scrupulous conscience, but to provide some 
equivalent of fine or substitute (military 
duty being refused), or affirmation, in case 
an oath is objectionable. And in this case 
the public necessity, which is the ground of 
penalty in the one just mentioned, does not 
exist. It is ridiculous to claim it. Why 
should troops escort a religious procession, 
to which all would do more honor as an 
unprotected expression of religious feeling? 
Opinion in France is gratifyingly clear 
and pronounced, La Justice gives par- 
ticulars of harshness in the imprisonment, 
which lasted three weeks, and of some pen- 
aii’es which followed, showing that Taquet 
had been (Daniel-like) utterly free from 
blame for the whole previous two years’ 
term of service and was to be censured 
only in the ‘things concerning his God.” 
That journal could not withhold the de- 
tails, which others seemed afraid to men- 
tion, and expresses its indignation with 
energy. Even a Catholic journal (Courrier 
de l’ Aisne) says: ‘‘ It is an intolerable scan- 
dal. We are glad to think it will not be toler- 
ated.” That determined advocate of liber- 
ty, Léon Pilatte, advocates the repression 
of all out-door processions bearing the 
sacrament, which, he rightly judges, has 
no place on the streets; and there is color 
for that repression, when one remem- 
bers the processions against heresy of 
the sixteenth century, that of 1549 espe- 
cially, which was meant as a protest against 
the trial (a mockery, at best) of those who 
bad massacred the Vaudois (Baron d’Op- 
péde and others), and was directed plainly 
to arousing a spirit which should do in all 
France what had been done in the Vaudois 
valleys. The eloquent Reéveillaud writes 








lows: ‘Taquet, corporal, four days in 
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tile to liberal and republican institutions, 
continue to be treated, ninety-two years 
after the French Revolution and in the 
eleventh, year of our third republic, as 
though Romanism were the state religion? 
And ate we to be exposed, next year and 
the next, we Protestants, who hold that 
God cunvot be eaten, that he dwells not 
in the ‘tabernacles’ of the Romish 
priests, and that the ‘Heaven of heavens 
cannot contain him,’ to see our 
children and our brothers under the 
flag constrained to kneel and present 
arms in an idolatrous ceremony, which 
has no other end than the glorifica- 
tion of the Roman clergy, and that under 
penalty of submitting to the fate of the 
Lieutenant of Auxonne or that of the Cor- 
poralof Laon? . . The situation is in- 
supportable.” Le Christianisme says that 
the manner of disposition of the Corporal’s 
case affords neither reparation for the past 
nor guaranty for the future. Opinion bas 
consolidated and action has begun in a peti- 
tion, which, it is hoped, will receive the 
substantial adherence of ‘‘ three-fourths” 
of France, Réveillaud has charge of 
the movement. The petition recites the 
essential clauses of the obnoxious law 
and respectfully begs the legislature to 
abolish it without delay, together with all 
analogous enactments, on the ground that 
**this decree is evidently a vestige of the 
time when the Roman Catholic religion was 
the religion of the state; that it is contrary 
to the principles of our public law; and that 
it must produce, as recent facts have 
proved, a revolt of conscience on the part 
of those soldiers who do not accept the 
Ultramontane dogma of the ‘ real presence’ 
of God in the host.” 

The whole case presents to those inter- 
ested (and whois not?) not only the liberty 
of conscience as toward law, but the near- 
ly-related and inevitable question wheth- 
er conscience (as to individual account- 
ability) is made free by compulsion 
of superiors? Singularly enough, the ad- 
vice of the French Government to those 
soldiers who have consciences (already 
given) amounts just to this: Put your con- 
sciences in your pockets, lay the blame on 
the military regulations, and hold yourself 
irresponsible. Nothing but Jesuitical teach- 
ings could have produced that advice, and 
nothing shows more clearly the danger of 
the state becoming a “‘ judge and divider” 
in moral things, without any moral standard. 
What could corrupt conscience (with the 
corruption of which all securities and lib- 
erties fall) so thoroughly as the legitimation 
of the principle that one may do a thing he 
holds to be wrong cither at the bidding of a 
superior or at the beck of a supposed 
material necessity? With that principle, 
the supremacy of conscience is ended, 
How wide the application of this matter is ° 
to Sabbath observance, to trade, and, indeed, 
inevery direction there ix no need even to 
indicate. On the other hand, there need 
be no confusion of this case with that of 
the ‘‘ Friends” under our military Jaws 
(for there public necesxity is a real and 
honest plea); nor with that of Seventh-Day 
Baptists and Jews (for a Sabbath cannot be 
a Sabbath, ciod, unless the law of rest for 
all secure the rest of each); nor with the 
Mormon claim to exemption for their 
iniquity (for there the plain and world- 
accepted limit of liberty of conscience, 
morality, is reached). Certainly, liberty of 
conscience, sacred as itis and mother of 
liberties as it is, was never meant to destroy 
either the right of self-defense, which pro- 
tects liberty, or the right of rest, which 
renders liberty enjoyable, or the right to 
exclude vice, the pestilential foe of all free- 
doms. 

PiTTsBuRGH, Pa. 





A SINGULAR treatment of the ruins of Baby- 
lon, and one which might readily be over 
looked in its bearing upon the predictions of 
Scripture in minute detail respecting this city, 
has not escaped the observation of Mr. H. 
Rassam, a thorough explorer of the site. 


“There is one fact connected with the 
destruction of Babylon and the marvelous ful- 
fillment of prophecy which struck me more 
than anything else, which fact seems never to 
have been noticed by any traveler, and that is 
the non-existence in the several modern build- 
ings in the neighborhood of Babylon of any 
sign of stone which had been dug up frum its 
ancient ruins, because it seems that, in digging 
for old materials, the Arabs used the bricks for 
building purposes, but always burnt the stone 
thus discovered for lime, which fact wonder- 
fully fulfills the divine words of Jeremiah— 
namely: ‘And they shall not take of thee a 
stone for a corner, nor a stove for founda 
tions; but thou shalt be desolations forever, 





thus: ‘‘ Must the Pupists, implacably hos- 





seith the Lord’ ”’ (ch. li, 26). 
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THE PRACTICAL AND THE THEO- 
RETICAL IN RELIGION. 


A SERMON. 








BY H. W. THOMAS, D. D. 
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TEMBER 4TH.) 





And a high way shall be there, and a way,and it 
shall be called the way of holiness; the unclean shall 
not pass over it; but it shall be for those: the way- 
faring men, though fools, shall not err therein.— 
IsalaH XXXv, 8, 





I CANNOT well begin this service, my friends, 
without some allusion to the past. During the 
long and cold Winter, when there was so much 
exposure and even suffering in reaching our 
place ofyworship, we all looked forward to the 
brighter days of Spring. Well, the brighter 
days came, and we made beautiful this room 
with our Easter offerings of flowers; and then 
one Sunday more we met ; and then suddenly 
1 went to a sick-room—went down almost to 
the very door of death. In those days of 
suffering you were all with me in spirit and 
sympathy and prayer; there was with me in 
that little room an uneeen presence that gave 
merest. It has pleased God to prolong my 
days on earth; to call me back again to life 
and health. Through your kindness and gen- 
erosity I have been permitted to have a rest, in 
all, including the time of my sickness, of four 
months. That is by one-half the longest rest I 
have had since I wasachild. I canonly thank 
you for such tender and considerate love, and 
shall ever pray to God that you may be re- 
warded here and in the world to come. If it 
was a trial to you (and I know it was) to have 
our services suspended so long, I shared that 
sorrow with you, and with youl rejoice that 
the sun shines again—tbat again we can wor- 
ship together before the Lord. 

There is about us to-day the troubled air of 
a theological discussion, and, beyond the local 
agitation in which we are involved, there is in 
the great world of thoughtful minds, both 
within and without the churches, a seeming 
unsettling, adeep uvrest,an almost painful 
looking about and searching for the founda- 
tions on which to build; for the truth that will 
stand the test of all learning and criticism, 
that secure and unharmed will stand when the 
storms sholl bave all ceased to blow. 

Inthe midst of this widespread, this almost 
universal hunger and unrest, there seems to be 
& great present need, and with the need a great 
duty and responsibility resting upon religious 
teachers. The need is for something in which 
the public mind and heart can find rest, and 
the duty and responsibility of the teachers of 
religion is,as far as possible, to supply that 
need. And this leads us to a study of the 
practical and the theoretical tu religion, as the 
subject on whioh we shall spend the hour 
together. 

In a study of the practical and the theoret 
icalin religion, the question vaturally arises as 
to what the practical in religion is, or what is 
its place and purpose among men? Or, in 
other words, to what practical result does 
religionlook? What does it propose to do for 
mankind and what does it want mankind to 
do for themselves? If we can answer these 
questions, we shall have thereby answered the 
question as to what is aud what is not the 
practical part in religion, 

If we were to ask what is the practical de. 


sign or use of other things, the answer would 
not generally be difficult. Thus the practical 
use of a watch is to mark the time; the prac- 
tical use of banks and money is to supply the 
people with some convenient medium for the 


exchange of values; a railroad is to carry 
passengers and freight; the laws of a city or 
of a state are for the government of the peo. 
ple; medicine is for the cure of disease; and 
when a watch keeps time, or banks supply 
money, or when the public is accommodated 
in travel and commerce, and the state well 
governed, and the sick cured, we say we have 


the practical results of all these things. 

Now, what does religion propose to do, 
and what does it ask man to do? Simply 
this: Religion is intended to bind a man to 


his Maker, and man to man in a holy love. 
The whole law is fulfilled in this: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and thy neighbor as thyself.”” The law has 
many commands, but this is the spirit of all- 
This makes religion an inward principle, 
places the Kingdom of Heaven within, and 
makes the outward life depend upon and 
harmonize with that principle. When religion 
has led the individual or the community to 
inward and outward righteousness, it has, 
therefore, accomplished its practical purpose ; 
and, failing in this, whatever be its theories, 
it fails to be practical. 

Having seen the final cause of religion, or 
that for which it exists, we might suppose in 
advance that the essential and the important— 
the practical—would be made so plain that all 
might easily see and understand and walk 
therein. And this we find to be the case. 


When we turn to the Bible, we find that its 








great truths lie, as it were, upon the very sur 
face. They come out to meet us whenever we 
look upon the sacred page; they rise up be- 
fore us whenever we turn the mind in the 
direction of holy things. Thus it is with the 
thought of God. In all the Old and New 
Testament that thought is ever present. It 
meets usin the creation; it travels along 
through all the history of the Hebrew people; 
it fills the minds of Christ and the Apostles. 
With the thought of God comes the thought of 
law and duty; and with these come the facts and 
experiences of sin; and with these come the 
promises of mercy and the threatenings against 
wrong-doing, and the call to repentance and 
prayer, and the promises of pardonand purity. 
These great truths lie so upon the very surface 
of the Bible that all who read can see them. 

And when we come to the teachings of our 
Lord, no one can fail to see that he came to 
save sinners ; that he brings nearer the thought 

of God and righteousness and duty and prayer 
and trust; that he brings nearer the thought 

of the eternal world. No one can fail to see 

the great life and spirit of religion as they 

come out in the words of Christ. And so the 

life of religion is made so plain in the Epistles 

that any one who reads can understand. And 

the motives and pleadings of religion appeal 

so understandingly to the heart and the ex- 

periences of religion are set forth in such vivid 

colors that any soul that is open to these 

things, that turns its face to the divine must 

perceive them and be moved by them. 

And thus we find that the religion that is in- 
tended to accomplish practical results, that is 
to make men better, to bind them to each 
other and to God in love, is so plain, so free 
from cloud or obscurity that all can see and 
understand; that the ‘“‘wayfaring man sball 
not err therein.” 

But we may readily suppose, again, that a re- 
ligion that necessarily deals with such great 
subjects or farts as God and revelation, and 
Jesus Christ, and the human spirit, and the 
eternal world would open up questions too 
large for the human mind to easily or full 
comprehend, and that, hence, differences of 
opinions would arise; that many and even con- 
flicting theories or opinions should be held. 
And this we find to be the case; and, when we 
look at the subject, we can easily see why and 
how it is so. 

Take, as an illustration, the thought of God. 
It lies at the foundation of religion. It runs 
through the Bible. The mind can easily 
accept that thought, and the heart can inter- 
pret it, can feel its truth and meaning ; but 
what mind can explain God? How can the 
finite measure the infinite? Evidently it is 
impossible. We are like children standing on 
the shores of a great ocean and tossing peb- 
bles out intothe waves. The great depths and 
distances lie beyond, and we cannot reach or 
measure them; but wecan form theories and 
we do form them and debate over them, and 
that may be right, but they are theories, after 
al!, and not so important as the plain matters 
of duty and righteousness. To know God as 
our Father and to love and trust him as such— 
that is the important thing. 

Or take the fact of Jesus Christ. That fact 
prophetically runs through the Old Testament 
and that name fills the New. It is easy 
enough to understand that He came to 
save sinners. It is easy to understand the 
words ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
are weary and heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest.”” These are not theories, but 
practical facts, to be verified in experience. 

But what theories and debates have arisen 
over the person of Christ, and the nature of 
Christ, and the atoning work of Christ! They 
have filled the world and the Church for more 
than a thousand years, and good and wise men 
ure not yet agreed in all things as to what ts 
the real truth. The fact is that these subjects 
are too large for the mindof man. We cannot 

measure them. 

Or we may put the Bible under the same line 
of thought. Practically considered, or for the 
truths one needs to trust inGod and lead a 
good life, any of the translations the world has 
had would suffice. Practically considered, tte 
plainest man, if he gives his heart to it, can 
understand enough of the Bible to be a Chris- 
tian. And that is well, and we all rejoice in 
it. But now, when we come to look a little 
deeper into the Bible, and begin to ask not 
improper questions about inspiration and rey- 
elation, and questions about the dates and 
authorships of the several books, and about 
the origin aud formation of the canon, we are 
asking questions that have led to many theo- 
ries and many debates and that only the finest 
scholarship can critically handle. And under 
such critical examination many of the old and 
popular views concerning the Bible must give 
place to broader conceptions; and even the 
views of so eminent and conservative a scholar 
as Dr. Delitzsch have been so far modified as to 
admit that the present form of the Pentateucn 
is post-Exilian. 

And eo of prayer and faith and the future 
world. As practical matters it is easy for the 








heart to pray and to trust; but reason can ask 
questions about prayer not easily answered. 
It is not difficult for most hearts to believe in 
a future world—in the soul’s continued life 
beyond death, and in rewards and punishments, 
and in such a resurrection as assures form and 
identity and personality; but here, too, we 
touch upon deep and difficult questions, and 
many theories have arisen and been long de- 
bated. The great outline of facts appears 
plain enough in all these things, and for all 
practical purposes there need be no debate; 
but when we attempt close definitions, and 
when we ask the how and the why of everything, 
then we come into the world of theory, of 
speculation, and, hence, of differences of 
opinions. 

Now, from what has been said, it would seem 
not difficult to deduce the rational and prac- 
tical course to pursue. What is that course ? 
To answer this, let us ask: What is the practical 
use of religion? The answer is that it is to 
make man better; to save him from sin ; to fill 
the soul with the love of God and the love of 
our neighbor; to fill the life with beauty and 
charity; to sustain the soul in sorrow and lift 
it up into the bright hope and clear realization 
of the immortal life ; to lead the heart to prayer 
and trust and rest in the peace and love of 
God. These are the practical results at which 
religion aims. If these are realized, the end 
of religion is attained ; and the wise course fs 
for all to dwell most upon these things that are 
plain, to keep them in the foreground as the 
important points. 

And we should remember, also, that it is just 
these important things that are nearest the 
beart and the faith of the world, and that are 
so plain as to be Jeast questioned. Indeed, it 
has been God’s thought to prepare “‘a high- 
way’’ so plain that even the unwise, the un- 
learned, the ignorant should not err therein; 
but that way is not the way of theory and 
speculetion about deep and difficult questions 
—not this, but the ‘“‘way of holiness.” It 
puts the emphasis of religion upon life and con- 
duct and experience; upon coming into the 
life of God in the sou! and doing good in the 
world. And none care to debate these points, 
to oppose them. All are glad to acknowledge 
and respect such lives among meu. All are 
glad that it is possible for the soul to come 
into union with the divine and tolivein the 
hope of Heaven. And all so far recognize the 
radical difference between the right and 
wrong asto confess that, to be good, one must 
cease to do evil; that the way of holiness is 
so apart from the way of sin that “the 
unclean shall not pass over it.’”’ God has so 
illumined this way of holiness, has made it so 
plain in his Word and so evident to the un- 
derstanding of the heart that no soul ques- 
tions this great fact. Evidently, then, in 
these days of criticism and doubt and discus- 
sion, this one fact needs to be emphasized and 
kept ever before the mind, that the important, 
the essential, the practical things of religion 
are plain and that the heart may easily under- 
stand them and may rest in them. And it 
wants to be understood, also, that these are the 
important things in religion. 

But the question may arise: What of the 
critical and the theoretical in religion? Shall 
these be wholly abandoned? Certainly not. 

They bave their legitimate place, and in that 
place are bighly important and valuable. The 
conception of religion by the human mind 
and the interpretation of the Bible have been 
matters of aslow growth. Many crude concep- 
tions of God have to be outgrown; many false 
interpretations have to be corrected; many 
theories, formed in the darker ages or in the 
beat of controversy, have to be modified; 
and when we see the office of criticism and 
the end of all theorizing and debate, that they 
look to the clearer conception and statement 
of truth, we should not fear them, and when 
we reinember, further, that the practical ques- 
tions of religion are scarcely in debate at all, 
that the important things are all plain, then 
the public mind should be at rest, for as long 
as these remain secure there is no cause of 
alarm. Let criticism do its work, and let us 
be glad of a fact, of a truth, from whatever 
source it come. 

And this, you will perceive, leaves alt the 
spiritual doctrines of repentance, and pardon, 
and purity, and piety, and worship effective. 
It leaves the Church to go on and fulfill its 
mission in saving the world. And this, you 
will perceive, further, makes possible a broad 
eatholicity and fellowship among men in the 
Church. When the facts of Christianity are 
accepted, when the saving truths are taken 
into the heart and bear fruit in the life, when 
men are doing the work of God, that should 
be the bond of fellowship. All minds are 
not alike ; all cannot see alike. The growth 
of souls and the growtb of truth in the world 
require that individuality and a large personal 
liberty should be gladly accorded to each one ; 
and, hence, opinions should not bea test of fel- 
lowsbip. Men may be good and do good and 
yet differ. Jobn Wesley says concerning 
Thomas Firman,a pious Unitarian: ‘‘1 was 





exceedingly struck at reading the following 
life, haying settled it in my mind thet the en- 
tertaining of wrong notions concerning the 
Trinity was inconsistent with real piety; but 
I cannot argue against matter of fact. I dare 
not deny that Mr. Firman wasa pious man, 
although his notions of the Trinity are quite 
erroneous.”’ Ten years before he had said: 
**T do not see how it is possible for one to have 
vital religion who denies that the three are 
one.”” But Wesley was open to new tratb; 
he believed in growth; and so full of catho- 
licity was he that he said: “I dare not ex- 
clude from the Church Catholic al) those con- 
gregations in which any unscriptural doctrines 
which cannot be affirmed to be the pure Word 
of God are sometimes, nay, frequently 
preached.”” And he says, again: ‘* Whoever 
they are that have one spirit, one hope, one 
Lord, one faith, one God and Father of all, I 
can easily bear with their holding wrong 
opinions, yea, and superstitious modes of 
worship; nor would I, on these accounts, 
scruple still to include them within the pale 
of the Catholic Church; netther would 
I have any objections to receive them, 
if they desired it, as members of the 
Church of England.’”’ And Mr. Wesley was 
equally tolerant and broad in his views con- 
cerning the liberty of ministers. In his thirty- 
eighth sermon he argues that whena ministeris 
doing good, is saving souls, that itis wrong to 
in any way hinder him. He says: ‘Do not 
in enywise strive to prevent his using all the 
power which God hasgiven him. If you have 
authority with him, do not use that authority 
to stop the work of God. Persuade him not to 
depart from the work. Ifhe should give place 
to the Devil and you, many souls may perish in 
their iniquity; but their blood God requires 
at your hands.” He says, again: ‘“‘ Whatif I 
wereto see a Papist, an Arian, a Socinian cast- 
ing out devils? IfI did, I could not forbid even 
him, without convicting myself of bigotry.” 
Wesley was thus catholic and liberal a huu- 
dred years ago, and it seems to me that 
nothing is more needed in these days of de- 
clension and doubting than the union of all 
devout souls in spirit and work and a broader 
tolerance of personal liberty in the theoretical 
and the speculative. In this way the practical 
work of religion could go on without interrup- 
tion and with the strength of a united army, 
and what is theoretical and critical and specu- 
lative could formulate in each mind, and the 
best thought of each mind could find free ex- 
pression without causing contention. 

You will see, my friends, that the whole drift 
and purpose of this discussion is to call atten- 
tion to the practical and the important in re- 
ligion, as distinguished from the speculative 
or theoretical ; to call attention to the highway 
of holiness over which the unclean shall not 
pass. This way lies plain before the open and 
willing soul, Itis not overcast by darkness 
nor angered by debate. Here the heart finds 
purity; here the swest fruits of charity 
abound ; here the soul finds rest and peace; 
and, walking in this way, we shall come at last 
to Mount Zion—to the New Jerusalem, the 
City that isEternal. O come and walk with me 
in this blessed way—the way our fathers trod,, 
the way hallowed by the life and death of our 
Lord. Let us walk together through sickvess, 
or sorrow, or loss, on through the valley and 
the shadow of death, and with songs and ever- 
lasting joy we shall enter the golden gate. 


Biblical Research. 
SEPHARVAIM. 
TRADITION AND DISCOVERY. 
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THE important discoveries which have re~ 
sulted from the explorations made on the sites 
of Nineveh, Babylon, and other ancient cities 
of Mesopotamia have restored to us the records 
and the monuments of the ancient empires of 
the Assyrians and Babylonians. ‘here has, 
however, long been a desire among Assyriolo- 
gists that the spade of the explorer should be 
applied to some of the mounds which mark the 
sites of the more ancient cities of Babylonia, in 
order that we may recover some of the earlier 
chapters of the great book of Oriental history, 
the leaves of which are bricts and terra-cotta 
tablets, scattered beneath the débris of buried 
cities and temples in the plains of the Tigro- 
Euphrates Valley. The Scriptures aud the 
monuments are both unitei in their evidence 
to the fact that the great Assyrian Empire was 
the child of the Southern Empire of Baby- 
lonia. Throughout the whole range of Assyr- 
ian civilization and culture we see this in- 
debtedness to the motherland clearly revealed. 
The strange and complex syllabary of wedge- 
shaped, cuneiform characters, by means of 
which the history of the kings and the praises 
of the gods were transmitted to future genera- 
tions, was borrowed by the Assyrians from the 
dwellers on the plains of Shinar. 8o, in like 








manner, were the first germs of art, the first 
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doctrines of religion, the outlines of science 
all learned in the schools of Babylonia, 
and in after time modified and developed 
by the wise men of the court of Assur. 
The primitive Akkadian mountaineer, who 
journeyed from his home beneath the slopes 
of “the mountain of the East,’ the Chaldean 
Ararat, and came to dwell in the plains of 
Sumar, there to build his cities and stage- 
towered temples, by his first semi-pictorial 
scratchings laid the basis of the system which 
for thousands of years was the literary medi- 
um of the scribes of Mesopotamia. The rude 
picture-wriling which served to transmit the 
thoughts and words of the primitive Akka- 
dian in his mountain home bad, as M. Terrien 
de la Couperie has shown, acommon parentage 
with the syllabarium of rude characters borne 
in China by the ‘‘hundred families” and 
which still survives in the modern Chinese. 
The one, tied and bound by an iron conserva- 
tism of priestly officialism, has lived on and 
still retains traces of its ancient origin. The 
fate of the western branch of this script has 
been somewhat different. Its progress in the 
hands of the slow and conservative Tartar- 
Akkadians was but slight, till contact with 
and subsequent adoption by the energetic and 
progressive Semitic colonists of Babylonia 
rapidly produced changes in its cumbrous 
machinery. Modified and simplified, it was 
rendered far more pliant and suitable to the 
requirements of advancing civilization. The 
process in Babylonia which thus adapted the 
cumbrous machinery of the Akkadian cunel- 
form syllabary to the elastic grammar and yo- 
cabulary of the Semitie dialects of Assyria and 
Babylonia was similar to that which in after 
time produced the cursive Phenician from 
the hieratic script of Egypt. The Pheni- 
cian colonists in the delta of the many- 
mouthed Nile found the hieroglyphic, and 
even the modified hferatic, too eumbrous and 
complicated for the exigencies of a rapidly de- 
veloping commercial correspondence. So, by 
that process of simplification, modification, and 
adaptation which was alike the characteristic 
of Phenician and Assyrian, they compiled a 
code of twenty-two modified characters, which 
in after time they caused to become the liter- 
ary medium of all the West. With the slow 
but inventive Akkadian as originator and the 
energetic and commercial Semite as promoter, 
it is not surprieing that the civilization of the 
Tigro-Euphrates valley reached so high a stand- 
ard as it did or exercised so powerful an infiu- 
ence over the development of surrounding 
nations. 

Strange as it may seem, Babylon, which 
in after time became the center from 
which spread abroad a)l the “learning and 
wisdom of the Chaldees,’’ and whose history 
goes back to a ae centuries before the 
foundation of the ciéles of Assur, can hardly 
claim to be considered the primeval city 
in a primitive land. There are other cities 
whom tradition would make still more an- 
cient and whose foundations were before 
the Flood. Indeed, the existence of cities 
and some degree of .progress in civilization 
which is clearly indicated by the Babylonian 
mythological inscriptions and the traditions 
preserved to us by the Chaldean historian, 
Berosus, is not contradictory to the Scripture 
narrative of human progress prior to the 
Deluge. Cain, the son of Adam, is said to 
have been the founder of a city, and there is 
clear indication of progress in the manufac- 
tures and in social life afforded by the brief 
record of events in the fourth chapter of 
Genesis. In the Babylonian traditions we find 
that prior to the Flood, which in Babylonian 
chronclogy was an actual epoch, forming the 
Rubicon between the mythic and the bdstoric, 
there were cities ruled by kings and that 
progress had been made in civilization. Ina 
recently discovered canon of Babylonian kings 
we have the following important gloss or para- 
graph: “These are the kings who were after 
the Flood (Deluge). As to their relative order 
they wrote not.” This important sentence 
shows clearly that in Babylonian, as in biblical 
chronology, the Flood, here called Abubi, “ the 
Deluge,’’ was the starting-point and regarded 
asa definite epoch. The Uhaldean historian, 
Berosus, whose writings have met with such 
remarkable confirmation from the inscribed 
records, speaks of dynasties of kings ruling in 
the cities of Pautibiblon and Larancha, and he 
also relates how that, prior to the Deluge, the 
god Kronos instructed the pious Xisuthrus “to 
write a history of the beginning, progress, and 
conclusion of all things,’ up to the time of 
the Flood, and “to bury the records in the 
city of Sippara of the Sun,”’ where in after time 
they were found. 

The city called by Berosus. Pantibiblon ean- 
not be identified with certainty, as the epithet 
of the “library city’? would be applicable to 
more than one of the ancient cities of Chal- 
dea. At Larsa-Agaue and «t Ur were stored 
booka and records of the learning of the 
priests,and any of these ancient centers of 
literature would be entitled to the epithet 
wawe of Pantibiblos. The city of Larancha 
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is evidently the city mentioned in the Deluge 
tablet as that of Khasis-adra, or Xisuthrus, 
the city of Surippak, the ‘‘ark city’; while 
in “‘ Sippara of the Sun’’ we have the chief of 
the cities compressed under the Hebrew dual 
name of Sepharvaim (Il Kings, xvii, 24, 31), 
one of the most ancient cities of the land, 
the seat of a powerful college of priests and 
scribes, who were attached to the temple of 
the 8un-god, Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, who has 
been engaged during the season of 1880-1 in 
explorations in Assyria Babylonia, having 
found the site of this city in the mounds of 
Abbu Hubba, some thirty miles southeast of 
Baghdad, and recovered from its ruins numer- 
ous inscriptions and monuments, we are now 
able to gain some knowledge of the import- 
ance of this ancient city, the Heliopolis of 
the Chaldeans. 

The historical and geographical inscriptions 
recovered from the libraries of Assyria show 
that there were (wo cities included under the 
name of Sepbarvaim, the first and most ancient 
being Sippar of the Sun-god, the other a city 
dedicated to the goddess Anat, or Anunituy, 
called Sippar of Anunit, which was situated 
near to the older city. It is from the ruins of 
the larger and most ancient of these cities 
that Mr. Racsam has obtained the monuments 
which supply the data for this article, and I 
am much indebted to him for kindly allowing 
me the use of photographs and paper im- 
pressions of some of the Iinecriptions which 
have not yet arrived and which furnish many 
facts of interest. 

The plain of Upper Chaldea is crossed, 
ahout fifteen miles below Baghdad, by a low 
line of double ramparts or embankments, 
marking the course of one of the ancient 
canals. The winding course of this now 
partly dry river-bed, if followed eastward and 
westward, will be found on the one side to 
communicate with the Euphrates, on the 
other with the Tigris. From the extent of 
this work and its indications of having beens 
great engineering work, all explorers are 
agreed in identifying it with the Nahr Malka, 
or ‘‘ Royal River,”” mentioned by the historian 
Herodotus. Following this work in a western 
direction for about ten miles, we come to an 
important group of ruins, represented by 
mounds or tells, situated on either bank of 
the canal. On the north bank a group of 
mounds are seen, enclosed by a line of ram- 
parts and evidently the site of some strong- 
hold; but on the soutbern bank and about 
six miles from the Euphrates we find a very 
extensive group of ruins, evidertly marking 
the graves of buried temples and palaces. 
The ruins are known to the Arabs as “ Abbu 
Hubba” (“The Father of Corn-heaps”’), a 
name evidently derived from its appearance. 
The ruins consist of an outer line of 
ramparts, which enclose the evceinte of the 
city and cover an area of about two and a 
half miles in circumference. In this line of 
ramparts there are clearly to be traced open- 
ings, indicating where once had been the broad 
gateways of the city. Within the inclosure is 
the great mound of débris which forms the 
grave of the buried temples and palaces of the 
Chaldean Heliopolis. It is a long mound, 
extending the whole way across the inclosure, 
from east to west, with a broad frontage on the 
western side and tapering away as it nears the 
opposite face of the city. Judging from the 
formation of the heaps of débris, it appears 
that the acropolis of the city, which we may 
take these ruins to represent, consisted of sev- 
eral buildings arrayed on a lofty, artificially 
constructed mound, the highest point of which 
was crowned by the temple of the Sun-god, the 
patron deity of the city. The traveler, if he 
had visited these long-silent ruins in the early 
part of the present year, would have found a 
busy scene enacted—men and women running 
to and fro over the mounds, while from the 
deep trenches, penetrating far into the bowels 
of the mound, long lines of basket-carriers 
were coming forth, bearing the dustand débris 
which was being cleared from the buried 
chambers and corridors. Passing along one of 
these open trenches and into the interior of the 
mound, we find ourselves in a broad court, at 
the upper end of which isa large brick-built 
altar. How strange ascene! Weare nowin 
the temple of the ‘“Sun-god.”’ Before us 
is the great sacrificial altar, on which 
have been burned thousands of victims 
to the “lord of golden light,” “the 
judge of heaven and earth.” Stranger 
still, the Arabs who are now uncovering these 
ruins and whose monotonous chant or sbrill 
tah/eel echoes and re-echoes through the de- 
serted corridors and chambers, are descend- 
ants of the same race, the same sun-worship- 
ing Arabs as those Chaldeans who centuries 
ago made these courts to ring with the praises 
of the “lord of light,”’ “‘ the father of rays.” 
The muezzin who fromthe neighboring tomb 
and mosque of Sheik Seyd Abdulla calls with 
pious regularity the faithful Moslem to his 
prayer follows the same time-measurer who 
centuries ago marked for the pious Babylon- 
fan the “seven times of prayer.” ‘“‘ Prayer 





is better than sleep ”’ is the cry of the Moslem 
prophet. “Pray! Pray! Pray! Pray at the 
rising of the sun! Pray in the noon day! Pray 
atthe setting sun! Pray by night!” was the 
exhortation of the Babylonian priest, centur- 
ies before the birth of ‘‘Mubammad rasdl 
Allah.”” With its bum and chatter the work 
goeson. Stones and bricks, priceless records 
of the buried past, are brought to light; and, 
with a half-suppressed exclamation at the mad- 
ness of the Franks, who can care for such 
“written stones,’”’ ora whispered query as to 
‘* When shall we find the treasure?’ the Arab 
works on. 
“The Arab knows not, though around him rise 
The sepulchers of earth's first monarchies.” 

It is well he does not. 

Turning now to the written stones and 
bricks around us, we seek from them to learn 
the records of this buried city. From a brick 
we learn that this edifice is E’Parra,or Bit-Nurra 
(*“‘ The House of Light’), the temple of the 
Sun-god in the city of Sippars. We have now 
found the most ancient city of Babylonia, and 
tablet after tablet, brick after brick contrib- 
utes some new item to its annals and Sippara 
of the Sun is no longer a mere name “wafted 
over the plains of Chaldea. Beneath the 
mound of Abbu Hubba He all that remains of 
the Chaldean Heliopolis. [ts annals will be 
found interwoven with those of Babylon and 
Nineveh, and, aided by these and the records 
discovered amid the ruins, we shal] soon learn 
much concerning this great city, which, cen- 
turies ago, was a center of religious and 
political life in the land of Chaldea. 

WReExuam, ENGLAND, 








Sanitary, 


LIVINGSTONE’S LESSONS ON DOC- 
TORS AND HEALTH. 


WHEN one gets hold of the life of a many- 
sided mfan, there are lessons to learn in many 
directions. No one can claim that Livinystone 
was lacking in singleness of purpose or intensi- 
ty of desire, yet few men can be found who 
observed so carefully in many directions and 
whose facts and observations on various sub- 
jects are more worthy of credence and atten- 
tion. Whatever related to Nature and to life 
always excited his enthusiasm, and We did not 
forget that the most wonderful study in 
Nature or the physical world is man himself. 
It seems to have been a very early ambition of 
bis life to be not only a missionary, but a 


medical missionary. Oneof his later expres- 


sions was: ‘*God had an Only Son, and he was 
a missionary and a physician.’’ He seems to 
have had as his ideal Dr. Gutzlaff, the great 
medical missionary af China, and knew, also, 
of Dr. John Henderson, another medical mis- 
sionary of China, who, like himself, was so 
intent upon a medical education as to live for 
atime on a half crowna week. His blogra 

pher says of him: ‘‘ The importance of the 
medical qualification had taken a firm hold on 
his mind, and he persevered in spite 
of difficulties. His medical training was 
of the highest use to him in Africa, 
and it developed wonderfully his strong 
scientific turn. The medical profession 
in such men as Mungo Park, Livingstone, and 
Dr. Kirk has had a good representation in 
African discovery. Their knowledge of the 
laws of health, of the prevention of disease, 
and of the rapid use of appropriate remedies 
had much to do with the preservation of their 
lives.” It was no little advantage to Living- 
stone that, by his medical knowledge and skill, 
he was able many times to secure the confi- 
dence and sympathy of the natives. Speaking 
of the Bakwains, in South Africa, he says: 
“The doctor and the rain-maker among these 
people are one and the same person.” Since 
rain, next to health, was the great desider- 
atum, the combined care of both naturally 
made the physician to them anoracle. Knowl- 
edge of the laws of health has something to 
do with the progress of the Gospel. ‘* Fever,’’ 
said he, *‘ I consider the grentest barrier to the 
evangelization of Africa.”’ Dr. Bennett was so 
much interested in his description of the Af- 
rican fever and in the knowledge he gained 
as to it that be expressed the wish That 
he should write more fully about it. This he 
had not the time to do, but we glean from his 
life some pofnts of value. He had no doubt of 
its character as a paludslor marsh fever. When 
speaking of ‘‘ the Lake,” he alludes tothe vege- 


| table decay which made it so deadly. He was 


able to select out places much freer than others 
from the operation of this cause, and so to 
identify non-malarial districts. In the man- 
grove swamps he found that active exercise 
each day was for hitnself and his men one of the 
best preveatives of fever. His cleanliness of 
habit, his simplicity of diet, bis avoidance of 
alcohol, and the value he put on the prevent 
ives of his medicine-chest are worthy of note 
Although subject to many attacks, he seems 
always to have had contidence in his ability to 


control the symptoms. So his biographer says: 
“The year 1867 was sigualized by a great 
calamity—the loss of his medicine-chest.” “Lf 
felt,” says Livingstone, ‘‘as if I had now re- 
ceived the sentence of death, like poor Bishop 
Mackensie.”” ‘* With the medicine-chest was 
lost the power of treating himself in fever with 
the medicine that had proved so effectual.” 
The loss of the medicine-box was, probably, 
the beginning of the end. His system lost the 
wonderful power of recovery it bad hitherto 
shown ; and other ailments—in the lungs, feet, 
and bowelse—that might have been kept 
under in a more vigorous state of general 
health, began hereafter to prevail against 
him. In another place he notes the irri- 
tability of temper produced by a malarious 
atmosphere. He appreciated the value of some 
purgative medicine before the quinine, when 
the attack of fever wassevere. His confidence 
in prophylaxis and in all that constitutes 
sanitary and preventive care is a good lesson 
to those who attribute all lapses in health to 
freaks Ip Nature. By comparing such ex- 
periences, as well as those of the British 
army in India, with the history of malaria in 
our ownand other civilized countries, we think 
we can see how much we are able to arm 
ourselves against both by attention to our- 
selves and to our surroundings, Speaking of 
Sierra Leone, he says: ‘During the last ten 
years the health of the town has improved 
greatly, consequent on the abatement of the 
‘whisky fever’ and the draining and paving 
of the streets."” He fully appreciated the con- 
trasts of condition which determined, even 
amid barbarism, whether a district is malari- 
ons or non-malarious. Speaking of the good 
health of bis men, he says, af'er the experience 
gained by Dr. McWilliams and communicated 
to the world in bis adm'rable medical history 
of the Niger Expedition: “I should have 
considered myself personally guilty had any 
of the crew of the ‘ Pearl’ orof the Expedition 
been cut off throuch delay in the mangrove 
swaiips.”? The perusal of his life or bis journals 
shows us very clearly how much the causes of 
this disease are within the range and the duty 
of human control. It will yet come that good 
drainage will be considered absolutely indis- 
pensable, and also that those who by neces- 
aity are located in malarial districts will not 
only know of quinine, but come to understand 
the entire system of relf-care, of personal 
regimen, and of use of various bitters, by 
which they are to protect themselves from 
the bad air which introduces chills and fever 
into the system, or to fortify the system 
against its toxic and debilitating impres- 
sions. 








SIGNING AND WITNESSING WILLS. 





Tue formalities for the execution of a will 
(meaning by ‘‘ execution” the signing by the 
testator and witnesses, and not the things done 
by the executor tocarry the will into effect) 
in New York State are prescribed by a statute 
(2 Rev. Stat., 63, sec. 40, 41) which has stood 
in foree for fully fifty years, and onght, there- 
fore, to be well understood. Itsdirections are, 
however, somewhat precise, or, to use a popu- 
lar expression, ‘‘particular’’; difficult to be 
remembered with precision. In practice it is 
noticed that persons who undoubtedly mean to 
comply with the rules often fail in doing so, 
and many wills are rejected by New York 
courts for trregularities in execution which 
would be disregarded in other states. The 
courts have said that a literal compliance with 
the statute is not necessary. The exact form 
of words indicated by the law need not be 
used. If the directions given by the statute are 
substantially obeyed, this is enough. Hence, 
there have been numerous nice and knotty 
cases, in which testators have followed the law 
pretty nearly, not exactly; their wills have 
been disputed; andthe courts have said that 
the execution was sufficient. There is not 
space in this article to discuss how far one 
may depart from the law without putting the 
will in peril. If a will has been already made, 
and there is doubt whether it can be sustained, 
consult a lawyer. Very likely he can find 
grounds to supportit. ‘his paper is written 
for cases in which the will is not yet made, but 
the persons interested wish to know how they 
shall proceed, and it will describe only the 
correct, unquestionable way. 

The Subseripton.-—The first direction given in 
the law is: Every will shall be subscribed by 
the testator at the end of the will. If any 
material portion follows the signature, the 
whole will fails. An example is thata man 
wrote his legacies, named his executor, and 
signed his name. He then rememtered 
some formal words which he thought were 
necessary to complete the executor’s appoint- 
ment, eic. ; and he added these, closing with- 
out signature. He then obtained witnesses to 





sign, and underneath their sigu:atures ae wrote 





“ 
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“Subscribed by,” adding bis name. This will 
was declared void, becanse the signature did 
got ap ear at the proper place—viz., the end of 
the will. 

The second direction of the law js: Such 
subscription shall be made in the presence of 
each atiesting witness or acknowledged to 
each witness. Perhaps it is not settled law 
that the testator and the witnesses must all 
three be present together; but this is much 
the safer and better course. If the testator be 
in bealth and desirous to avoid troubling the 
witnesses, let him, at least, ask one tocall with 
him upon the other ; so that both may be pres 
ent and there may be but one execution. If 
he be sick, by all means, let the witnesses be 
summoned at the same t'me, and the execu- 
tion performed, both being present throughout. 
Although the statute does not say 80, the 
courts have decided that the testator’s enb- 
scription may be written by ano'her person in 
his presence and by hisexpress direction. This 
may be advisable in rare instances; but only 
where a personal signature is, from weakness 
or the like, impracticable. Let the testator 
write his own name; or, If Le cannot write, 
let him “make his mark,” which is equivalent 
to signature. 

The third direction is: Testator, at the time 
of so subscribing or acknowledging, shall de- 
clare the instrument to be his last will aod 
testament, This is additional to his acknowl 


edging bis signature to be gen sine In instances 
where he does not sign in’ sight of the wit- 
nesses. There is no need to inform the wit- 
nesses what are the contents of the will: but 
they must be Informed explicitly, and from 
the testator, that it fs his wl/ that they are 
asked to witness, Careful lawyers direc! the 
testator to sign the paper In the sicht of beth 
witnesses, ond then tosayin s> many words: “T 
declare this to be my Inset will and testament.” 
This is not strictly necessary, There is no maz- 
fe in the word “‘dectare.”” An equivalent one 
“acknowledye,” for instance, may be need, 
The particular words in which the d-claration 
is made are notimportant. <A deaf-and-dumb 
person micht comply with the law by writing 
ona slate or making signs, If witnesses unde-- 
stood them ; or any person’s answering “ Yes” 
when asked “Is this your will?” If the proof 
is beyond mistake, will suffice. The lawyer's 


reading the will tothe testator and witnesses 
and stating clearly what was desired in the way 
of signing, accompuuied by any usual tokens 
of assent on the part of the testator, has 
been sustained In a number of cases, Butthese 
methods ratee questions. Itis essent'al that the 


witnesses should understand from the testator 
the two distinct things: the cenuineness of the 
signature and the nature of the document 


The safest and best way is for the witnesses to 
see the testator sign and hear him say that the 
paper is bis will. 


The fourth direction is: There shall be at 
least two attesting witnesses, each of whom 
shall sign his name asa witness at the end of 


the will and at the request of the testator. 
In the selection of the persons to become wit- 
nesses, avoid all questions. Do not choove 
young children; or persons temporarily in the 
place, but resident at great distance; or per- 
sons who might beinterested to break the wiil! 
or persons to whom the will gives bequests, 
Choose grown persons, friendly tothe testator, 
but who wi!) have oo share in the estate, 
whether the will fs sustained or set aside, and 
whose age, health, and residence render it 
probable they can attend court wnen occasion 
arises. In several of the states these cxutions 
are more important than in New York. In 
New York the fact that the witness might 
claim a devise or legacy does not impair the 
validity of the will asa whole. 

The witnesses are not required in New York, 
as they are in some states, to sign literally and 
strictly inthe testator’s presence or in each 
other’s sight. The requirement is that each 
shall sign, and that he shall do so at the re- 
quest of the testator. Wills have beev sus- 
tained although the witnesses took the paper 
into sn adjoining room to write their names, 
or although they signed separately; but the 
usual and proper course is for them to sign 
ip the testutor’s presence and during the same 
wterview {on which he declares the will and 
makes the request. A witness who cannot 
write may sign by mark. 

There is no strict necessity for reciting in an 
“attestation clause,’ preceding the witness's 
signature, the various things which have been 
done. The statute requires that ‘ the wit- 
nesses to any will shall write opposite to their 
names their re-pective places of residence.” 
One who neglects to do so forfeits $50. Be- 
yond this, the law is silent ; but itis usual and 
fs exceedinuly convenient and useful to write 
a brief certificate that the various requiremen!s 
have been obeyed and to ask the witnesses to 
siga benvath it. 

Usua’ Form.—In fact, the usual form of affix- 
tng the signatures toa New York will is like 
this. It follows immediately afier the last be- 
quest or the clause appointing the executor. 





Ly wiTNess wuereor, I, John Jacob Astor, 
have to this, my will, subscribed my name, 
this llth day of January, 1815. 

JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
Bnbseribed (or acknowledge’) by the testator 
in our presence and declared by him to ns to 
be his last will and testament, whereupon we, 
at his request, have signed our names as wit- 

nesses, this 11th day of January, 1845. 

Jos. @ Coaswett, 
585 Broalwiy, N. Y. City. 

Hannag Norman, 
Morrisania, N. Y. 








Seieuce, 


THE agency of zymotic fungi tn promoting 
disease in organic beings is being traced more 
clearly day by day. It occured, some sears 
ago, to the writer of this that only the exist- 
ence of Coprinus domesticus, a small blue mold 
which appears on damp walls, could account 
for diphtheric attacks. During six successive 
years diphtheria attacked the whole house- 
hold, in four of which attacks one child died 
each time—four in all. When trouble from 
the Coprinus was suspected the house was 
vacated {or one near by, and fur the tea years 
past no diphtheria has appeared in the family. 
The house was rebu!lt when vacated, and in 
the new construction the walls were stripped, 
so a8 to avold the dampness and consequent 
fungus growth. All other circumstances con- 
tinned the same, and yet the occupants the 
past nine years have had perfect health. A 
recent number of the British Mediewl Journal 
has an interestirg paper from Dr. Tavler, of 
Perth, In Scotland, tracing by convincing 
sters a cace of diphtheria to this seme minute 
funcus, ond the tendency of eclentifie re- 
search at the present time is to connect 
most of the so-called epidemic or endemic 
disenses with ferment funci Pasteur has 
male some wonderful discoveries tn this line 
of late years; so far, inieed, as to discover 
that they are s'ronger and more virulent when 
they commence to breed than when their cell 
generations have become exhansted. This fs 
the secret of the success of vaccination, It 
is exhaust virus, jnet as exhansted yeast 
will not cause fermentation {In moist, starchy 
matter, as fresh yeast will. Investivations are 
being pushed in the some direction with 
malarial fevers. It has been customary to 
refer these to mere decaying vecetable matter 
on marshy Pround; but no one has been able 
to detect any deleterious ferment fungus 
from mere decaying vegetable matter. One 
may “camp ont” on a mannre- heap 
made of rotting vegetables without get- 
ting fever thereby. The suspicion gains 
ground that a ferment fungus breeds in the 
mud cracks of a marsh. At the bottom of 
these cracks there is just enough of mo’sture, 
shade, and a low temperature to favor the 
germination of Asnerqil/i Coprini and other fer- 
ment fungi. Aslong as the dry weather con- 
tinues these germs remain fn the cracks; but 
when rain falls heavily the air in these crevices 
is forced out by the water which flows in, and 
the whole atmosphere is then filled with the 
dangerous floating germs. Thus the heat on 
the decaying vegetal le matter on the Potomac 
flats might not produce disease of any conse- 
quence to the President so long at the drought 
lasted; but when the deep crevices shall fill 
with water the air may be tainted. At least, 
this seems to be the direction scientific thought 
is taking. 


...-It ts well known that window-glass, per- 
fectly clearand transparent when first used, 
becomes tinted with various colors after some 
exposure tothe sun. Some regard this as the 
effects of eun-heat; but Mr. Thomas Gaffield, 
of Boston, Ina very able paper read before 
the American Association, shows that it Is 
6 in-light, and not heat, which causes the color 
When submilted to the heat of a glass-maker’s 
kiln .the colors are driven off; but are again 
assumed onexpo:ure to the light of the sun. It 
has been believed that the ancients knew more 
of coloring glass than we do, that in many re. 
spects staining glass is a lost art; but, aftera 
careful examination of the glass of old cathe- 
drals in Europe, and comparison with sun- 
stains on glass, as he has observed them, Mr. 
Gaffiell concludes there lias been nothing lost, 
but that the peculiarities of some that is 
famous there are «ue to the long time that sun- 
light has been acting on the glass in these old 
buildings. Old-time glass was really inferior 
to ours, and these very defects helped the sun- 
light to do pretty work. 


...- Various attempts have been made to find 
some distinctive appellation for man in con- 
nection with his ability to do things which 
other animals seem unabie to do. Professor 
Ordway cills man the *fire-using animal," 
and in this he certainly differs di-tinctively 
from the monkey and all Lis associates. Who 
knows but the ‘missing link’? may yet be 
found in some race of apes which may attempt 
to get fire out of flint, and almost but not 
oulte succeed? It is curious to consider how 
much the use of fire has had to do with buman 
development. 














Fergsonalities, 


Priwce Brsmarck, it is sald, has become 
so stout of late years that he can no longer 
occupy an ordinary dining-chair, and sits, ac- 
cordingly, on a low sofa, with his famous dog 
lying at his feet. He likes to exhibit his ac- 
complishments to visitors, and it is related that 
one day, on receiving a visit from Signor Man- 
lini, the present Italian ministet of foreign 
affairs, he sat down at the piano and played a 
composition of his own, remarking, in an off- 
hand manner, that “in Prussia politicians 
found time to cultivate the arts.” ‘80 they 
do In Italy,’’ replied the Italian, and, going to 
the plano, he played over from beginning to 
en and entirely from memory the plece 
which he had just heard Priuce Bismarck play 
for the first time. 


...-Lorenzo Delmonico, probably the most 
widely-known and celebrated caterer In th: 
world, died at Sharon Sprinesa, on the 3d Inst. 
He was born in Switzerland. sixty-eight yeare 
ago, and came to this country, with his uncles 
In 1832, joining them in their small café and 
restanrant in the lower part of New York City 
He shortly pushed to the head of the buetness 
and the name of Delmonico soon became fam- 
ous a8 a synonym for all that was admirable in 
cookery. Atthetime of his death Mr. Del 
monico conducted three restaurants in this 
city, and could boast of having entertained 
every person of distinction that hed ever vis« 
{ted New York. The business will continne to 
he conducted by bis nephew, Mr. Charles 
Delmonico. 


....Mre. Kerr, the widow of the Speaker, fs 
quote1 as delaring thet she has frequently 
teard President Garfield say, in the presence of 
her husband and friends, that he would not live 
to more than forty five or fifty vears. She 
thinks he was superstitious in this resnect, anc 
states that Mr. Kerr would frequently langh 
at his fears and tell bim that he would live to 
be an old man. At this the General would 
shake his head solemnly. an’? say: “No, J 
won't, Kerr. I tell you I shall not live many 
years.”’ 


...-Helen Gladstone, sister of Encland’s 
prime minister and once the petted belle of 
England’s most aristocratic society, lately died 
in the convent at Coblentz, where she had 
retired from the frivolities cf fashionable life. 
Once a woman of the world, she snddenly die- 
appeared from the gay circles of London so- 
ciety, and gave up her religion, her wealth and 
pleasures to become the inmate of a convent. 


.... The extled King and Queen of Naples 
spend thelr summers quie'ly at Houlgate, on 
the French coast. The King allows no am- 
bition to disturb his easy existence. The 
Italian Government has lately taken Into con- 
sideration a proposition tending to restore to 
the royal family of Nanles the large fortune 
they enjoyed when the King sat on his throne. 


....Lord Dofferin has become very popular 
in Constantinople society. His tact, his charm- 
ing manners, and his pleasant entertainments 
combine to make the handsome ambassador 
heartily liked both by Turks and foreigners. 
Lady Dufferin, who is an excellent amateur 
actress, has been arranging several dramatic 
representations. 


....Capt. Cook, the Garfield hero of Browns 
ville, Ohio, is now urged by bis friends as a 
suitable candidate for postmaster of Newark, 
Ohio. The Newark Zvening News, an Inde- 
pendent Democratic newspaper, has come out 
strongly in favor of his appointment and be- 
lieves that it would be approved by the entire 
community. 


....The Grand Duke of Baden Is about to be 
made a king, and one of his first acts will be to 
restore the Castle of Heidelberg. The Grand 
Duke is the most liberal of the German sover- 
eigns and isa great favorite with his repub- 
lican neighbors on the frontiers of Switzerland. 
His wife is the only daughter of the Emperor 
William. 


....Olive Logan says that English doctors 
are so scrupulous about ‘ professional ethics’’ 
that she heard considerable comment in Lon 
don. recently, because Dr. Austin Flint’s bag- 
gage was marked conspicuously with bis name 
and address, his Eugiish professional brethren 
deeming it an indirect advertisement. 


....Mr. Fawcett, the postmaster-general of 
Great Britain, was made totally blind when a 
young man by the bursting of a gun; but, in 
spite of that, he is one of the best-informed 
men of the day, a profound mathematician, 
and widely read iu literature and history. 


...-Mr. Longfellow bas in his time declined 
three appoiutments to embassies. 

...It is said that Pére Hyacinthe will visit 
the United States !n the Spring. 

.».-Meissonler, the artist, is recovering from 
a dangerous illness. 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

BARNARD, FH. T.(F. W. Bapt.), Ossipee, N. 
H , goes to Warren, Vt. ie . 

BAX!ER, W., Newark, N. J.. died Aug. 21st. 

BLACK, Georce W., Greene Co., Mo., accepts 
pastorate at Corvallis, Or. 

BRUNDAGE, 8. G., ord. at Hinsdale, N. Y. 

CURTIS, E., Lapeere, Mich., removes to Bel- 
videre, Ill. 

DOVLEY, A. T., Burnettsville, Ind., has 
closed his pastorate there. 

FERNALD, J. C., Galion, Ohio, has resigned. 

GARDNER, E. C., Hartford, Conn., removes 
to Naugatuck, Conn. 

GOWER, A. W., Perry, Mich., bas closed his 
pastorate there 

HERRICK, H. N., Forest City, Minn., has 
resigned. 

HUBBARD, H. G., South Lyn’boro, removes 
to Plaistow, N. H. 

HULL, N. V.. D.D (8S. D. Bapt.), editor of 
Sulbath R-corder, Alfred Center, N. Y., 
died Sept 5th. 

JONES, N B., Jr., Canton, Mass., has closed 
his labors there. 

LOWRY. J. B., New Orleans, La., has re- 
signed. 

PEDDIE, Jonx, D.D., New York, called to 
Jarvis-st. ch., Toronto, Ont. 

PERRY, P. W. (F. W. Bant.), Great Falls, N. 
H., closed pastorate there Aug. 28th. 

REED, W. 8., Longwood. Va., has resigned. 

ROBEY, G. W., Bedford, Iowa, has resigned. 

ROBINSON, W. A., late pastor at West New- 
ton. Ohio, has joined the Methodist Epis- 
eonal Church, 

SCOFIELD, E. L., Carondelet, Mo., has re- 
ef rned, 

STEELE, L. B.. Sharon, Vt, has resigned, to 
take effect Jan Ist, 1882. 

JVEFTSER. A_ fI., Stewart-st. ch., Prov- 
idence, R. 1., bas resigned. 

rHowas, W. N., ord. at Walton, N. Y., Aug. 
234, 





VAUGHAN, J. J., ord. at Bangor, Wis. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ADAMS, B. 8., Cabot, removes to Glover, Vt. 

ANGIER, M. B., Foxborough. Mass., hae re- 
signed, and will go as a delegate to the 
Comerezational Union of England and 
Wales. 

BICKFORD, Tomas, Troy, N. Y., secepte call 
to be acting pastor at Chapel Church, 
Cambridgeport, Mass 

BOARDMAN, J., Noth Craftsbury, Vt., ac- 
cepts call to Amesbury. Mass. 

CHILDS, F. 8., First Church, Greenwich, Ct., 
has resigned 

COMSTOCK, D. W., Otsego, Mich., accepts 
call ro Onarga, Il. 

DEAN. W.N. T., Norton, declines call to North 
Leominster, Mass. 

Beneons, F. B., Rio Vista, Call., has re- 
siene 

DOREMUS, A., accepts call to Mondovi, Wis. 

FOX, A. K., Monticello, “Minn., removes to 
Wauponsie Grove, Ill. 

HAYDEN. F. 8., Flint, Mich., has resigned. 

HOLBROOK, Amos, Saxton’s River, supplies 
for a vear at Windham, Vt. 

IRELAND, E., Richmond, Mich., has resigned. 

MARSH, C. A., Cheboygan, Mich., has re- 
signed. 

NORCROSS, A. L., ord. at Sterling, Mass., 
Aug. 31st. 

NORRIS, J. 8., Grand Rapids, Mich., has re- 
signed. 

ROBERTS, G. L., Fremont, Il1., resigned An- 
gust 2Xth, to become p»etor at Forrest, Ill. 

SCOTT. G. H., Plymouth, N. H., dismissed, to 
go to Andover for the fourth year. 

SMITH, E. G., North Leominster, Mass., de- 
clines call tu Phillipstown, Mass. 

THURSTON, H. W. L., Sullivan, N. H., 
accepts call to Chichester, N. H. 

WHITE, Frank N., from An‘lover Seminary, 
accepts call to Hancock, Mich. 

WILDER. C. N., Willsborough, N. Y., accepts 
call to Champaign, Ill. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
AMERMAN, Acsert, Hackensack, N. J., 
_ died, recently. 

CALDWELL, Joun C., D. D., Chambersburg. 
Pa., is elected president of Wilson College, 

CARPENTER, J. H., has entered upon pas- 
torate at Paw Paw, Ill. 

CRESSWELL, R J., Rochester, Pa., accepts 
call to Pembina, Dakota. 

DODD, Ira 8., Winnebago, Minn., resigns, 

FOCKLER, J. G., accepts call to Clinton, Mo. 

HAMILTON, Wituiam, Merion Center, Kan., 
dismissed. 

KENDALL, Freverick G., died on steamer 
** Helvetia,” Aug. 25th. 

MATEER, J., D. D., Sligo, Pa., removes to 
New Bethlehem, Pa. 

PORTER, J. J., D. D., inst. at Phelps, N. Y., 
Aug 23d. 

REYNARD, J. H., Rawlins, W. T., removes 
to Golden, Col. nin sieeatitite 

} ,G. H., lately from the Sandwic 

a tert call to Westminster, Cal. 

STOREY, G. T., called to Starksville, Miss. 

WILDER, C. N., Essex, N. Y., accepts call to 
Champaign, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TAYLOR, Lacuirs, D.D., Meth. ch., Can, 
@ied, September 4th. 


HOLBROOK, Georcs A., Prot. Epis., Erie, 





Pa., accepts call to St, Paul's, Bellevue, O. 
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The Funday-schoot, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 25th. 
TEMPERANCE. —I Cor. 1x, 22—27. 


Notes.—“ To the weak.’"—By the word 
“ weak’? Paul means such as had morbid con- 
sciences and thought it wrong to eat and 
drink things forbidden by the Jewish law, as 
to which the enlightened conscience has no 
scruples, “(1 became weak.”—That is, I 
yielded to them and did as they wished, it be- 
ing a matter of real indifference, and not worth 
while to offend then by asserting my liberty. 
‘All things to all men that I might by all 
means,’’—Notice the emphasis of the repeated 
*all.”? ‘And 1 do all things.”"—Here the 
reading of the Revised Version is preferable to 
the “and this Ido’ of the Common Version. 
** Tdo al! things for the Gospel’s sake.""— 
The reason why he is willing thus to yield his 
liberty is because he wants bis gospel (glad 
tidings) accepted. That 1 may be a joint 
partaker thercof.’—The “with you” of the 
Common Version is unnecessary. He does 
not want to be saved alone. He wishes to 
persuade others to receive the same blessing, 
and to this end is willing to deny himself in 
every way. “Run tn a race.”—Referring 
to the Isthmian games, celebrated in Corinth. 
** Bul one veceiveth the prize.”’—The Chris- 
tian race is different; but only the diligent 
shall secure it. “* Temperate tn all things.” 
—Careful to limit food, drink, and every in- 
dalgencr, so as to secure the best physical 
results. The word has not here the sense of 
total abstinence. “A corruptible crown ,"’— 
lt was made of mere pine leaves.———"‘As 
not unesrtainly."—As not forgetful of the 
goal. “ So fight J."—Paul here leaves the 
figire of racing for that of boxing. “As 
not beiting the air.’—And so wasting my 
strength ard doing no execution. Pag 
buffet my body."—The Old Version ‘*I keep 
under my boly” is not so good. It means, 
literally, I hit my body under the eye, so as to 
make it black and blue. And bring tt 
under bondage."’—Especially by not insisting 
ou eating and drinking what offends others. 

Instruction.—Let it be understood that, al- 
though this is a temperance lesson in the sense 
of being a total abstinence lesson, yet, in 
using the word “temperance” in this lesson, 
Paul had not the slightest reference to our 
modern doctrine of total abstinence from al- 
coholic liquors. Total abstinence {fs a duty, but 
it is one whose obligation has been only very 
lately developed and which is nowhere re- 
fer'eltoin the Bible. It grows out, however, of 
Bib'e principles given in this lesson; but not 
directly out of the word ‘‘temperance”’ in 
this lesson. 

We have no right as Christians to insist on 
our principles of self-indulgence, so as to en- 
danger the salvation of other people. The 
case before Paul’s mind was that of those who 
thought tl ey ought, with Jewish strictness, to 
abstain from certain food or drink. It did not 
hurt him or his conscience, personally, to par- 
take of these things ; but when with them he 
abstained, so as not to prejudice them against 
the Gospel. Much more would he abstain if 
the food or drink was recognized as doing a 
positive injury. 

We, like Paul, ought to be glad to do any- 
thing, anything if we can only help on Christ's 
Kingdom and save souls. We should, like 
him, he glad to give up anything that we like, 
so as to make people worthy Christians. If 
intoxicating liquor destroys more souls than 
any other curse, we ought to be glad to give 
up all use of it whatever. 

Men who strive to succeed in our modern 
games, as in the ancient, ‘‘ are temperate in 
all things.” They refrain from all that would 
injure them. Among other things, they refrain 
s‘rictly from alcoholic drinks, as well as from 
many other indulgences. We ought to be 
willing to do as much for a heavenly crown. 

Temperance may, though not necessarily, 
imply fotal abstinence. It requires total 
abstinence from what is positively injurt- 
ous. There are those who have the habit 
of eating arsenic, or opium, or tobacco, or 
slate pencils. True temperance means, ip such 
cases, nothing less than total abstinence, be- 
cause the substauces are injurious in them- 
selves. 

The two great evil indulgences commonly 
practiced are in liquors and tobacco. They 
ere both accursed evils. They both benumb 
and defile the soul. Neither is a suitable in- 
dulgence for a Christian. It is true that one 
may partake sparingly of either and notice no 
special evil result; but in innumerable-cases 
the evil result is very noticeable and it de- 
stroys souls. Let temperance here mean total 
abstinence. 

Totally abstain from them for the sake of 
others, Here example is everything. A good 
example may save others. Your body, your 
<ppetite may be a great temptation, and so 
may be your idea of liberty; but mortify it, for 
the sake of others, if not yourself. 



























































THE INDEPENDENT. ; 








School and Gollege. 


THE new art building of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., to be erected from the 
fund of $25,000 given by Winthrop Hillyer, of 
Northampton, is to be located just north of 
President Seelye’s house, where there is a com- 
manding view of the surrounding country. It 
is to be of brick, with stone trimmings, and 
will correspond with the other college build- 
ings in being of the secular Gothic style of 
architecture. The structure will be 104 feet 
long by 45 feet wide, two stories high. The 
lower story & to be divided into large rooms, 
with alcoves for etudios and the exhibition of 
sculpture, the rooms being eighteen and 
twenty feet high, so that the largest casts can 
be displayed. Tbe second floor will be devoted 
to the exhibition of paintings, the central gal- 
lery being lighted from the roof. This year 
the Art School of the college will be associated 
with the Yale Art School of New Haven, the 
teachers and professors coming up every week 
to give instruction and carry forward the work 
according to methods practiced at Yale. Be- 
sides the $25,000 given for the building, friends 
of the institution bave given $8,000 to furnish 
it with additional works of art. 





....In Germany there are technical schools 
of three grades, and, in addition, special trade 
schools. In connection with the primary 
echools there are the Fortbildungschulen, or 
technical schools for improvement, in which 
elementary instruction is given in various 
branches of trade and manufacture. In con- 
nection with the Gymnasien and Realschw/en 
(classica] and non-classical secondary schools) 
there is in every large town a (ewerbeschule 
(trade school), in which a middle-class tech- 
nical instruction is given. There are about 
ninety Geverbeschulen or special technical 
schools in Germany. Their course of instruc- 
tion includes, besides the ordinary technical 
branches, two modern languages. The Ger- 
man educators have repeatedly petitioned 
their respective governments to grant the 
Gewerbeschulen the same privileges enjoyed by 
tbe Gymnasien und Realechulen, 


....-The French Government has organized 
a commission to cultivate the sense of beauty 
in the young. Its president proposes to erect 
school buildings at once elegant and appro- 
priate, to decorate the larger colleges with 
beautiful friezes, and to ornament the bed- 
rooms of the boys with tapestries and helio- 
gravures of the best masters. He wishes also 
to establish iu each lycée a small and attract- 
ive museum. ~ 


+.»-The Government of Liberia has given 
two hundred acres of land for the foundation 
of a seminary for the education of young 
girls. Miss Margaretta Scott has gone to Li- 
beria to begin the work. She carries with her 
$5,000 for a commencement and a charter 
from the State of Maryland, also an annual 
endowment of $5,000. 


-..-In the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirut instruction is given in French, Latin, 
Arabic, mathematics, the sciences, etc. The 
language of the institution is English. The 
Preparatory Department, the College, and 
Medical School are provided with spacious 
buildings. There are 121 students in the in- 
stitution. 


...-A Russian journal of education shows 
that, if all Russian people are to be educated, 
there will be 1,000 new schools wanted in the 
St. Petersburg District, 2,600 in that of Nov- 
gorod, and, not to mention other instances, as 
many as 5,000 in that of Charkow. 


... The educational department of England 
is busily engaged in officially examining the 
industrial schools on the Continent, and will 
prepare and publish an exhaustf¥e report upon 
the results of the investigation. 


....Abby F. Goodsell, of Chambersburg, 
Pa., has accepted the position of lady princi- 
pal of Vassar College. She is the first gradu- 
ate of the College who has reached a place in 
the faculty. 


...-Lasell Seminary, at Auburndale, Mass., 
is undergoing alteration and is receiving ad- 
ditions which are nearly completed. The new 
studio is reported to be one of the finest in the 
country. ‘ 


....The Louisiana State University at Baton 
Rouge is offering special technical instruction 
to young men preparing for the life of a 
planter or plantation mechanic. 


..--California has a school population of 
211,237, and there is an educational fund of 
$390,237.93 now in the state treasury awaiting 
apportionment. 





.--. There are 215 professors at the University 
of Berlin, Germany, and during the past year 
their lectures were attended by 5,027 persons. 


....A new Methodist college has been estab- 
lished at Fort Worth, Texas, under the name 
of the Texas Wesleyan University. 


\ 








Zebits 


A man’s curiosity never reaches the female 
standard until some one tells him that his 
name was in yesterday’s paper. 


--.-Fruit is gold in the morning, silver at 
noon, and lead at night. Look at Adam, who 
got into trouble by eating an apple after Eve. 


...-The Baltimore Sun tells of a young lady 
of that city who gave $100,000 for a busband- 
Us men come high ; but the girls have got to 
have us. 


. .- Any famfly which will put off the Sum- 
mer vacation until about the 1st of November 
will be delightfully surprised to find how easily 
they can give it up altogether. 


.... When a man can talk stuff, of which 
neither he nor anybody else can tell the mean- 
ing, he is called either a philosopher ora fool, 
just as it bappens to strike bis hearers. 


.»»A Pittsburgh plumber stole $700 from a 
house in which he was working, the other day. 
It was a great streak of luck for the bouse- 
owner, as the plumber didn’t dare to come back 
for his pay. 


...-An Irish lady was so much on her guard 
against betraying her national] accent that she 
{s reported to have spoken of the “ creature of 
Vesuvius,” fearing that the crater would be- 
tray her again. 


...-A bridal couple from Washoe Valley, at 
breakfast in a Reno hotel, conversed as fol- 
lows: He: “Shall I skin you a pertater, 
honey?’ She: “No, thank you, deary. | 
have one already skun.” 


...-A South End girl thanked a man who 
gave her his seat in as street-car, and he mar- 
ried her and proved to be worth $400,000. 
(We circulate this lie in hope of inducing the 
girls to be more courteous.) 


-+-sHe had lost his knife, and they asked 
him the usual question: “Do you know where 
you lost it?” ‘Yes, yes,’’ he replied; “‘ of 
course, I do. I’m merely hunting in these 
other places for it to kill time.” 


.... The Rev. Mr. Piper was once called upon 
to marry a man to his fourth wife. As ba ap- 
proached the couple, he said: “‘ Please torise.”’ 
The man wriggled about in his chair a mo- 
ment, and finally spoke : *‘ We've usually sot |’ 


..»» The report from Europe that Dr. Tanner, 
the faster, had fallen down a pair of stairs in 
that country and broken his neck is contra- 
dicted. It appears that all the best news that 
comes over the Cable lacks the important ele- 
ment of truth. 


...-A little seven-year-old boy in Virginia 
said to bis mother: ‘‘I’m going to be a Baptist 
preacher, when I get big, and get me a horse 
avd buggy and a wife, and put the horse to 
the buggy, and leave the wife behind, and go 
out te preach.” 


...-Said the night watchman, when, about 
dusk, he was invited to drink a cup of coffee: 
‘“*No, thank you. Coffee keeps me awake all 
night.” And then he saw his blunder, and 
looked very embarrassed, and tried to explain 
it; but it was no use. 


..-!* Mary,” he asked, “‘ why am I like but- 
ter?’ He expected her to say that it was 
because he was the genuine artitle, and he 
was completely crushed when she promptly 
replied: ‘* Why, I guess it’s because the hotter 
it gets the softeryou act.” , 


.... Law Professor: ‘‘ What constitutes bur- 
glary?’’ Student: ‘‘There must be a break- 
ing.’’ Professor: “Then, if a man enters 
your house and takes $5 from your vest- 
pocket in the hall, would that be burglary ?” 
Student: “ Yes, sir; because that would break 
me.”’ 

..-- Teacher: “If your father should give 
you ten cents a week for ten weeks, how much 
money would you have at the end of that 
time?’ Boy: “I shouldn't have nothing. If 
marm didn’t borrow it, I’d er spent it all fora 
pistol and a box o’ caps and quarter o’ a 
pound of powder.” 


....A Kentucky paper recently stated that a 
prominent citizen was ‘‘greatly troubled 
with insomnia.”’ After the editor had got out 
of the hospital, he decided to never again use 
anything but plain language in writing of his 
fellow townsmen. Kentuckians are not 
troubled with education, but they shoot 
straight and make explanations afterward. 


.... Young Maloney de Smith, who exter- 
minates melody with a fiddle, to old Colonel 
Northcote: “Colonel, you must be on hand 
to-night at the De Smith mansion. I want you 
to hear some really good music. I will give a 
few solos on the violin to a few invited guests, 
and afterward, at eight o’clock, we will have 
some refreshmente—oysters, wine, cigars, you 
know.” ‘My dear boy, I will be on hand s 
little after eight. Rely on me.” 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books oj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishere for all volumes received, The interests af 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notices. 

PROFESSOR RAWLINSON’S HIS- 
TORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT.* 


History, at least of the East, is now 
written in a very different way from what 
was practiced a few years ago. It was a 
great change from the dry chronicles of our 
ancestors to the philosophical and critical 
methods of modern scholarship. Scarcely 
less for readers of the present day is 
the change to the descriptive and illus- 
trative method which attempts, by the 
graver’s art, as well as by the pen, to given 
true and lively picture of the life of by- 
gone people. Of the two volumes of Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson’s History of Ancient Egypt 
now before us only the second is devoted to 
the story of the successive dynasties. The 
first is wholly taken up with av account of 
the land, the climate, the productions, the 
people, the language, the literature, the 
agriculture, the art, the science, the religion, 
the manners and customs, in short, the real 
life of the people of Egypt; and all is pro- 
fusely illustrated with two hundred maps, 
plates, and wood engravings. We turn 
from these volumes to a French parallel 
work, of which the first volume is just out, 
the ninth edition of Lenormant’s ‘ Histoire 
Anctenne de VT Orient,” which is not con- 
fined, however, to Egypt; and we find tkat 
this volume, a half larger than one of Raw- 
linson’s, is entirely introductory and gives 
nota dynasty of any nation, and is illus- 
trated with nearly two hundred maps and 
engravings. 

This method puts life into the dry story 
of extinct nations and clothes them with a 
vital interest. The old Empire of Egypt 
becomes, under Professor Rawlinson’s 
guidance, a reality, and we seem to be liv- 
ing aguin in the times of Cheops, Thothmes, 
and Rameses; or, at least, walking in the 
tombs of Thebes, out of which have just 
been taken the undisturbed mummies and 
buried treasures of a score of kings. 

Professor Rawlinson does not claim to be 
an Egyptologist. It has been his aim sim- 
ply to gather up from the original research- 
es of others the results that may be trusted 
and put them into an agreeable form. To 
do this, he claims to have made a careful 
study of journals and monographs, and 
collected from them the data for a careful 
survey of his fleld of labor. Even this he 
says he would not have attempted had he 
known, when. he began the work that 
Brugsch would so soon publish a History 
of Egypt and that Dr. Birch would issue 
a new edition of Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians.” 
Although some authors have been care- 
fully studied by Professor Rawlin- 
son—such as Wilkinson, Lenormant, 
Birch, and Brugsch—on whom he has 
most depended, we cannot fairly say 
that his study has been exhaustive of 
the latest authorities, and even some of the 
most careful students of Egyptian history 
and mythology—as Maspero and Duncker 
and Pierret and Naville and Renouf and 
Revillout—are not mentioned in the bibli- 
ography given and do not seem to have been 
consulted at all. This is a very serious 
fault and detracts much from the possible 
vulue of the work as it might bave been 
made by sufficient painstaking by the Ox- 
ford professor of ancient history. It 
does not, however, prevent it from being, 
for the less critical reader, an exceedingly 
instructive and valuable work. The first 
volume, though it depends so much on 
Wilkinson, is an admirable presentation of 
the habits of the Egyptians and fails chiefly 
in not giving a sufficiently full and un- 
colored view of their religious belief. As 
is well known, Prof. Rawlinson holds to an 
extremely strict view of the doctrine of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, and this 
seems to have biased him at times in his 
view of the Egyptian belief in the unity of 
God and in his contemptible opinion of the 
morul character of the Egyptians, as com- 
pared with the Jews, who enjoyed the 
elevating influence of the books of Moses. 
~Tiustony oF Ancient Eovrt. By Gronos Rawum 


som, M.A. In two volumes 8vo. Pp. xx, 666; xiii, 
067. New York: Scribner, Welford & Co, 
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He calls them in morals “ exceedéngly lax,” 
*‘below the common level” of other na- 
tions, ‘‘licentious,” ‘‘cruel, vindictive, 
treacherous,” and “servile.” Indeed, he 
bas scarce a good word for them. A very 
different view from that given by Lenor- 
maut. 
ous way of lugging in his allegiance to 
faith, take the following on the subject of 
the Trinity, suggested by the Egyptian 
**triads” of gods: 

‘The doctrine, as has been frequently 

shown, underlies the mos! ancient portions 
of the Pentateuch and is most reasonably 
regarded us involved in that primeval rev- 
elation which God vouchsufed to our first 
parents in Paradise.” 
Now, Without raising the questions of 
Christian theology involved as asserted 
here, nor the question of fact whether a 
doctrine of the Trinity is really involved 
in the stories of Genesis, the impropriety 
of going out of one’s way ina trentise on 
history to propound oue’s faith in such 
doctrines as the Trinity, the actual historic 
truth of the Edenic story of the temptation 
of man, and the antiquity of the Penta- 
teuch, isapparent. As a specimen of the 
difficulty which he finds in breaking away 
from any error into which bis associates 
(Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson) may have fallen in what was to 
him the golden epoch of the publication of 
his ‘‘ Herodotus,” notice his statement as 
a fact of what was years ago exploded, that 
the name of the Egyptian god Ra‘ was 
also the name of the Supreme God in Baby- 
lon.” Now, it is perfectly well known 
that there is no such Babylonian god, and 
that what was twenty-five years ago taken 
for such was only the last syllable of 
dingira, the Accadian word for God. 

But it is only because Professor Rawlin- 
son's work is not as good as he could have 
made it that we make these criticisms. He 
is a very skillful and practiced historian 
and there is no other work accessible to the 
English reader which gives, on the whole, 
so full and instructive an account of the 
Egyptians (in both their life and history) 
up to the time of the overthrow of their 
empire by the Persians, 





WE ure giad to see a man write on The Bibie 
and Scevce who is as well acquainted with 
aclence as with the Bible. Such fs the case with 
the present volume, written by T. Lander 
Bruntou, M. D., F. R. 8., and published by 
Macmillan & Co. Dr. Brunton is an accom- 
plished British naturalist, and his purpose, as 
a very devout believer in the Bible and its in- 
spired revelation, is to show the credibility of 
the Genesis story, as against any conclusions of 
science. Evolution he assumes as proved be- 
youd question. Many, he says, consider the 
doctrine necessarily atheistic, and, as they see 
its adoption becoming more general each year, 
they look upon it with horror and fear. Some 
have a lurking dread that it may be true and 
that they may be forced, in spite of them- 
selves, to acknowledge its truth and give up 
their religion. 

** Feelings of this sort induce some people 
to remain willfully ignorant both of what the 
doctrine of evolution really is and the argu- 
ments that may be adduced in support of it; 
while others refuse to see the force of the 
aiguinents, and others, again, are rendered 
most unhappy by their inability to deny their 
truth.’ 

Dr. Brunton’s object is to show that, so far 
from being atheistic, the doctrine is the very 
reverse, and is no more opposed to the biblical 
account of creation thav those geological and 
asirouomical doctrines that were once thought 
atheistic but are now universally admitted. 
The author gives an account of life (animal 
and vegetable) at present, then of geological 
life and its relations to what now exists, and 
then discusses how life came into existence fn 
ite various forms. On these subjects he 
speaks with authority and to edification. 
When, however, he devotes three opening 
chapters to Palestine and Egypt, suggested, 
apparently, by his own travels in those coun- 
tries aud bis desire to suggest explanations on 
subjects of which he bas no special knowl- 
edge, he only weakens the general strength of 
his work. The question of the site of Para- 
dise is a much larger one than he understands, 
and bis notion that a dislike for manual labor 
has been transmitted to the present Jews 
from their ancestors’ weariness of the slavery 
of Egypt is really fantastical. The Jews of 
the days of the Jewish kingdom were good 
farmers, avd their present mercantile pursuits 
are easily explaiued from their persecutions 
up to the present century. On science our 
eutbor is on safer ground. His descriptions 
of the gradations and forms of life are lucid 
and sensible. In the last chapters be grapples 


As a specimen of an author’s curi-. 





with the religious and biblical objections to 
Evolution. He dismisses all of them in short 
order, until he comes to the Genesis story of 
thecreation of Eve. Of this he says: 

“If we are to take the words of the Bible 

as an accurate account of the creation of wo- 
man, I do not see how we are to reconcile it 
with the hypothesis of Evolution. If this be 
a true history, of which every word has adit- 
eral gignifcation, that hypothesis must be 
false; but, if evolution be really a fact, we 
must consider whether the interpretation we 
have been accustomed to piace upon this 
account be really the true one.” 
He then shows that the practical end aimed at 
in the story was to show that mav and wife 
should cleave together. ‘Ihe books of Moses 
were not written chiefly for us, but ferthe 
Israelites, who needed milk, and not the 
strong meat of science and anthropology. 
This story must not be taken literally, any 
more than the names of Mizraim, Sidon, the 
Jebusite, ete. are to be taken as names of 
real people in Gen. x. Just how the story of 
the creation of woman is to be expounded he 
wisely leaves to exegetes. We commend the 
book, but with considerable reservation as to 
the author’s judgment whep he leaves the 
field where he is master. 


.- Dr, Joun Lonp, the lecturer on History, 
has prepared a volume of questions and an- 
sewers for the use of schools and colleges, 
called Joints of History. Here are 1,924 ques- 
tions, all briefly answered. The idea is excel- 
lent for certain forms of instruction, chiefly 
oral, where the teacher can make the catechism 
the text for familiar lectures. Still, the cate- 
chism should not be taken de fide, as Dr. Lord 
is by no means as infallible in his facte as he 
is striking im his rhetoric. The introductory 
chapter of 37 questions has all that there is of 
aucient history, except that of Greece and 
Rome. In answer to these, there are some state- 
ments made which we would like to see veri- 
fied, as that the Pelaegians were an Aryan peo- 
ple, that Pheenicia was a great state in the time 
of Abraharr, and that ‘‘ the worship of ancestors 
whose spirits were invoked by the priesthood” 
is what is most murked iu the religion of the 
early Aryan inhabitants of Greece, Persia, and 
India. It would have been better to omit the 
following questicn and answer, which meets 
our eye in the chapter on the period from the 
fall of Napoleon to the Second Empire ; 

“What other scientific triumphs [besides 
Champollion’s decipherment of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics] were achieved at this period % 

“Malte Brun founded the Geographical 
Society “f Paris, and Dr. Gall made bimself 
famous by his phrenological speculations.”’ 
Neither of these wasascientitic triumph. The 
statement that Jefferson Davis ‘‘ was subse- 
quently pardoned” is an error. <A Nolle 
Prosequi was entered in his case and he was 
discharged and was afierward included in a 
general amnesty. (A. 8. Barnes & Uo.) 


.. When a man so eminent In mathematics 
as Professor Simou Newcomb, and so thor- 
ough a master of ideas and words, attempts to 
write the Elements of Geometry, we may expect 
a work of some special excellences. The 
present volume has them. One of them is its 
recognition in elementary geometry of what is 
a necessary couception in advanced geometry 
angles of 180 or more degrees. According to 
most old text-books, the sum of two angles 
may be no angle at all! The sum of two 
right angles Professor Newcomb rightly calls 
a straight angle, and an avgle may be con- 
ceived as running around a vertex as many 
times as may be desired. It is a peculiurity of 
this book that great attention and space are 
devoted to preliminary definitions and descrip- 
tions. These have a special exactness and 
there is applied in them the nicer conclusions 
of German students on what may be called the 
metaphysics of geometry, which, will make 
the volume one that future compilers of text- 
books will peed to consult. We are pleased 
with the plan of marking by numbers the suc- 
cessive steps in a demonstration, so as to make 
each clear and distinct to the student’s mind. 
We are not sure that the chapter on propor- 
tion, while showing much original merit, will 
commend itself in practical work to the teach- 
er. That must be determined by actual trial, 
which we are confident the book will abuu- 
dantly have, as it richly deserves to have. 
(New York: Heury Holt & Co.) 


...-Volume XII concludes the series of the 
Records of the Fast, edited ty Dr. Samuel Birch 
and published under sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology by Samuel Bagster & Sons. 
This is an extremely valuable collection of 
translations from Assyrian and Egyptian texts, 
including a large number of the most import- 
ant known. The odd numbers, from I to XI, 
are Assyrian, while the volumes with even 
numbers, from Il to XII, are Egyptian. 
The notes are very few; but that is neces- 
sary, as the object was to have the volumes 
very cheap. They ought to have a large sale 
to those who wish to read for themselves the 
sources of Oriental history. The present vol- 
ume contains the continuation of ‘* The Book of 





Hades,” translated by M. Lefebure; the Dream 
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of Thothbmes [I, by Dr. Birch; the Great 
Tablet of Rameses II at Abu-Simbel, by M. 
Naville; the Inseription of Queen Halasu op 
the great Ubelisk of Karnak, by M. Renouf; 
and other shorter inscriptions; with a good 
alphabetical list of the contents of the series. 
We hope Dr. Birch will conelude to continue 
this important work in a new series, for which 
there is abundant material. We could wish, 
however, that the material were arranged by 
subjects, instead of having a dozen or twenty 
articles, most miscellaneously pitchforked to- 
gether in a single volume. 


.-A curious and interesting little volume, 
valuable rather for English readers than Greek 
scholars, is The Sinai and Comparative New Testa- 
ment, by Edwin Leigh. The purpose of it is to 
give the Common English Version of the Gos- 
pels (which are all that is included in this vol- 
lume), adapted to the readings of the Sinaitice 
mapuscript. Theo, by most ingenious devices 
of type and peculiar brackets, it is indicated 
what is the reading of the Alexandrian and 
Vatican manuscripts, and of the Received 
Version, where it differs from the Sinaitic. 
The readings of these manuscripts are taken 
from Tisechendorf’s Tauchnitz Edition (vol. 
1000) of the English New Testament. If 
one will osly give a few minutes to mastering 
the typography, he can tben, as he rapidly 
reads, have before him, at a glance of the eye, 
the variations of the three great mauuscripts 
of the New Testament. (lvison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co.) 


.- Biblique (New York: Thomas Whittaker) 
is a series of biblical questions and answers, 
the latter considerably full, arranged in the 
form of cards for ‘‘ pleasant Sunday recrea- 
tion for the young.’’ We should think it 
would be rather stupid to make a game of 
repeating these avswers, and would rather 
make an honest task of it. Besides, some of 
the answers are pot quite currect. The divis- 
fou of the Old Testament is incorrect (ans. 4); 
the supposition that Moses wrote Job in the 
land of Midian (7) is without evidence ; it is not 
true (10) that all the prophets prophesied of 
the Saviour; it is not true that there was only 
ove antediluvian language, and that the Chal- 
dean (16); three days was not long enough (42) 
forthe Israelite host to go from Egypt to Pales- 
tine ; Nehemiah was not called *‘ lirsbartha” 
(88). 

..We are greatly pleased with Harper & 
Brothers, octavo edition, in clear pica type, of 
the Revised Now Testament, It is a bandsome 
volume for family use and has the merit of 
putting at the bottom of the page the special 
readings and renderings preferred by the 
American revisers, but not those that are in- 
cluded in their ‘‘ Classes of Passages.”” No 
bandsomer edition has been yinted. 


..+.We have received from William Black- 
wood & Sons, Edinburgh, Reports on the 
Schemes of the Church of Scotland for the Year 
1881. This is really the Year Book of the 
Established Kirk and contains abundant ma- 
terial for studying the religious bistory for the 
year of that Church; but we miss a much- 
desired list of the names of ministers and 
licentiates. : 


....We receive from Scribner, Welford & 
Co. Words of Truth and Wisdom, selected from 
the writings of Cavon Farrar. It is a series of 
brilliant extracts, long enough to be really 
essays, chiefly religious and non-coutroversial, 
and which give au excellent idea of their popu- 
lar writer’s power. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


A RePoRT having been circulated that the 
sale of Jefferson Davis’s book had been much 
smaller in the South than in the North and 
West, Messrs Appleton & Co. state the fol- 
lowing: ** The sale of Mr. Davis’s ‘ Rise and 
Fall of the Confederate Government’ has been 
remarkably large in the South and much bet- 
ter there than iuthe North. Twenty thousand 
sets were delivered fh the Southern States with- 
in twelve weeks from the day of its publica- 
tion ; and, although the bot weather has tem- 
porarily somewhat checked it, we have a large 
number of subscriptions for delivery early in 
Autumn, 6o that eventually the sale will greatly 
exceed the number mentioned. When it is 
remembered that the work is published in two 
large octavo volumes, at the price of ten dol- 
lars, it will be seen that the sale even to this 
period has been very great; in fact, we believe 
it to be wholly unprecedented.”’ 


Judge Tourgee, the distinguished author of 
«©A Fool’s Errand,” bas been engaged to 
write a serial story for The Chaulauquan. It 
will run through nearly every number of the 
next volume, which beginsin October. 


The first book to bear the imprint of The 
Century Company (formerly Scribner & Co.) is 
anew compilation by the Rev. Dr. Charlies 8. 
Robinson, entitled ‘‘ Selections for Responsive 
Readings, for Use in Public Worsbip.’’ 


lt is said that Mrs. James T. Field bas pre- 
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pared a volume of sketches and biographical 
notes relating to her husband. 


A ‘uew juvenile paper, entitled Youth and 
Pleasure, ig to be published in Boston. 
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Rowson. Mathematical Course.) 12mo, 
pp. viti, 898. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 1% 

English my wy A for Students. Being the intro- 


duction to the Study of lish History, 
Samuel R. Gardiner, LL. D. W ith a critical 
nd ical account of authorities, b: 
J. r, M.A. 8vo, pp. xxii, 2% 
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Albrecht Direr. By Richard Ford Heath, M 
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ible cloth, pp. vil, 115. The same. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivingion. 1 25 
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vill, 447. Paris: 
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Writings s. Emanuel Swodeabess, (Swe- 
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Resting-piaces for their Dead. By William 
Wales. ith Illustrations. 12mo. . 157. 
New York : a D. F. Randolph Ue.<..:. 
With Costs. Novel. By Mrs. Newman, 
author Ot, «dean, , ge. ene yg a 
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The New Testament of our Lord. and Saviour 
Christ. 


us ated out of the Greek. 
ft the ee set forth. AD. 1611, ——. 
wane he most — authorities and 
revised A.D. 1881. American version. With 
the readings and renderings referred by the 
American Committee of evinion Inco corporat- 
ed into the tent, by Roswell D. Hitcheork, dD. 
D. Cro . 8vo, pp. xxx, 406. New York: 
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NEW PUBLICATION: Ss. 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKS. 


REASONS FOR BELIEVING IN 
CHRISTIANITY. Addressed to busy peo. 
ple. By C. A. Row, M. A., Bampton Lecturer for 
1877. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

The publisher bas made a very handsome American 


edition, at a very moderate price, of Canon Row’s 
new book on evidences. 
“It is a work of priceless value.” —Public Opinion. 
“We oqmnent his book to the omen } vemmeet of 
all who desire to give some other why they 
are Christians beyond the ‘act that thelr. fathers and 
sevenntaens * were Christians before them.”—Educa 
tional T' 


CHURCH SEASONS. 
Historically and Poetically [lustrated. By A. H. 
Grant, M.A. With eight engravings after cele 
brated painters. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“an interesting. instructive, thoroughly venues 
and important vo! ume. bw hea rtily recommend 
—The Literary Wi 
“Superior to any work ~y ite class intended for 
general circulation.”—The Globe. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or copies mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of i price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 AND 3 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW EW YORK. 





Encyclopedia Britannica. 
AMERICAN REPRINT. 
Vol. XII is now ready for deliv- 
ery to subscribers. 
J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, 
727 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


PAQUIT A'True Story, Wild and Sat. 


— yA x gotet s author and poet. 
Joaquin Mt oe Foncatg with romance and 


and 
to be the er INDIAN STORY 
by ales us £ te GREAT pr thy 'ANTED IN EVERY TOWN to 
sell this work. Send for circulars and see our extra 
inducements. Address 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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CHAS, SCRIBNER’S SONS 


WILL RUBLISH SEPTEMBER 16Ts 
L 
THE 


International Revision Commentary 
on the New Testament. 


BY BRITISH AND AMERICAN SCHOL- 
ARS AND REVISERS. 


EDITED BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D. 
NOW READY: 
The Gospel According to St. Mark, 


By Prof. MATTHEW B Jpeoeea, B.D. 240 pages. 1 
vol. 16mo. Price $1.00. 


This is the beginning of a series of Commentaries on 
the New Testament, based upon the Revised Versiun 
of 1881. to be issued in small handy volumes. The 
text is. of course, that of the Revised vertice, ' which 
hereafter mnst be the of every po. r com- 


mentary. The American readings and penperts 
ae ray for convenience sake, transferred to the 
oot 0 


The plan of this Commentary was conceived about 
thirty years ago. of 
the time of the contributors during the last twelve 
years. It was matured with the Revision in the Jeru- 
salem Chamber and the Bible House. Its object ia to 
make the results of the Revision available for the 
benefit of the rising youth of all denominations. 


The Orthodox Theology of To-Day. 


By NEWMAN SMYTH, author of “ Old Faiths in New 
Light.” 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


The object of th's Httle volume is to answer cer- 
tain objections which bave been u nst evan. 
gelical teaching, and it is sent forth “ for the purpose 
of helping among men the removal of some common 
agones in the way of the coming of a better day 
of fait 





The Quartet. 


A uel to “Dab Kinzer: A Story of a Growt 
saver 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. ” et 


Mr. Stoddard’s “ Dab Kinzer ” made such a decided 
hit that he has done well to follow it witha sequel 
to let Dab’s friends into the secret of his en I an 
college life, and there is no doubt that this part of 
career equals the former in interest. 


Bayard Taylor's Library of Travel. 


6 vols., square 12mo. A New Edition. With many 
Iilustrations. Handsomely bound. “Japan in 
Our Day,” * Travels in Arabia.” “ Travels in South 
Africa,” “Central Asia,” “The Lake Regions 
Central Africa,” “Siam, the Land of the White 
Elephant.” 


Price, per set, $6.00. Per vol., separately, $1.25. 


] =, nex fe he. an ——, = os .x- 
orations as mag be salty. wi AR 
n achieved by later ones ; rones and. inna condensa- 
tion of one or more of the most ives 


narrst 
of recent travel, accompanied c th astiiene of 
the scenery, architecture, and life of the races, drawn 
only from the most authentic sources. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Bible Commentary : 


New Testament, Vol. III. The Epistie to vm mequemns 
by Rev. E. H. Gifford; Corinthians ‘anon 
Evans and Rev. Joseph Waite; Galatiane by 
Dean Howson; Eph na, by Rev. F. Me Tick ; 
Philippians, by Dean Gwynn; Colossians, Thes- 
safontans, and Philemon, by the Bis Bishop of A 
Timothy and Titus, by Rev. H. Wace and 
Bishop of London. ‘1 vol., 8vo, $5. 


This volume contains the Pauline Epistles and is 
characterized by the same reverent larship and 
freedom from narrow sectarian bias that has been 


the great feature of the work trom the outset and 
has Xf for it the esteem of biblical students 
fal pptveduetions te the different Epistles 
are undoubtedly the most thorough and satisfactory 
that exist, and the * additional notes contain Ly ey 
pe A I a. 
things easier an w A ht ons 
of history and archeology 2 a 


The Law of Love, and Love as 
a law; 


or, Christian Ethics. By MARK HOPKINS, D.D., 
LL.D. Anew edition, with important additions. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.75. 


President Hopkins’s work on Moral Science has 
tten, in order to bring it into closer 
—_ 


* These books are fo 
wift be sent, prepaid, ata 7. ond 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
REVISED 


VEW TESTAMENT. 
OXFORD EDITIONS. 


Authorized by American Co 
In great varies thes of styles of binding. Nout for "Ow: 


edit 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 





Ceondensations of the Works and Lives of 
the Great Medern Writers. 


NOW PUBLISHING: 


FOREIGN CLASSICS 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
a. Extra cloth. $1.00 per volume. 
of this series is to present in acon- 
mH “ana attractive form a synopsis of the lives 
and works of the great writers of Europe—who they 
were and what they wrote. 
Volumes Now Ready. 
I. DANTE. 2. VOLTAIRE. 3. PASCAL. 
4. PETRARCH. 5. GOETHE. 
6. MOLIERE. 7. MONTAIGNE. 8. RABELAIS, 
9. CALDERON. 10. SAINT SIMON. 
11. CERVANTES. 
12. CORNEILLE AND RACINE. 
18. MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


Volumes in Preparation. 
14. LA FONTAINE AND THE FRENCH FABULIST. 
15. SCHILLER. 16. ROUSSEAU. 


“Should find a wide field of circulation, and shouié 
not fail of geaching., young students at least. No 
reader of taste can find these any a but delight- 
ful works and well worthy his attent —Boston 
Evening Traveler. 

“The idea of presenting in this on gad. popuies 
form the characteristics, the sketc' of the ives, and 
analysis of the writings of the eek pan of a 
past neration, so as to make the public familiar 
with their best works and the leading events of their 
lives, is an excellent one and so far been well 

out.”—Chicago Advance. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 





A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N.Y. 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


YOUR NAME Printed with new copper- 
late be m 70 New and Elegant Bou: uet, 
ll, Bird, and Gold Chro 8! 
Bees, and Quality can’t be beat for 10c. Sam- 
plee 10c. Address G. A. SPRING, New Haven, Conn. 











504 All Gold, Chromo and Lit’g. Cards (no two alike) 
Name on, 10c. CLINTON Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 
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EDUCATION. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New —_ re. 


yas fh ba A, 7 ne *Faschy me Ae ~ 


ite 
President's room, No. 9 University Place, at 
will wnat 2 P.M. 
Rev. ores S. Hastings, D.D., who succeeds the 
tessor of Sacred Rhe' 


late Rev. Dr. 4 : tori 
will deliver his y Sept, dd in the Seminary 
be - y- 1, Thursday, Sept. 22d, at 8 Pp. mu. 
ot y oFder of of the Facul 
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Religions Intelligence tions of the state of Methodism in various | nitely mentioned, any more than what law | fering vicariously for us that are figured 


THE METHODIST @CUMENICAL 
COUNCIL. 





Tae opening services of the Methodist 
cumenical Council, in London, Wednes- 
day, September 7th, were attended by a 
large number of American and colored 
delegates and by many ladies. Bishop 
Simpson preached the opening sermon, ex- 
pounding the doctrine of the divine crea- 
tion of the’ heavens and the earth, which, 
he argued, could not be disproved by any 
of the so-called teachings of science. The 
success of Methodism, he said, could only 
be accounted for by the fact that it is in- 
stinct with the divine spirit of life. The 
successive assemblages of great Protestant 
bodies during late years foreshadowed that 
there would, at no distant day, be an 
@cumenical conference of Evangelical 
Christians of every denomination. The 
sacrament was then administered. 

The preceedings of the afternoon session 
Were opened with prayer, in which special 
reference was made to President Garfield, 
and a resolution of the business committee 
requesting the prayers of the delegates for 
our President was received with great en- 
thusinasm and was adopted. Dr. Osborn, 
president of the British Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, delivered the address of welcome, 
saying the success of the Council was al- 
ready assured. Bishop McTyeire, of the 
M. FE. Church, South, said that American 
and English Methodism must be greatly 
strengthened by this gathering. Dr. 
Douglass, of the Methodist Church of Can- 
adg, testified to the adherence of that body 
to the doctrines of Wesley. 

Nine hundred delegates and other guests 
were entertained in the evening by the 
lord mayor of London, Mr. MacArthur, a 
Wesleyan, who said he trusted the pro- 
cecdings of the Conference would be a 
blessing to every member of the Christian 
body and hada special word of welcome 
for the American delegates 

The second day’s session was opened, on 
the motion of the Rev. Alexander Macau- 
lay, with devotional exercises, to show 
the sympathy of the Conference with 
the people of the United States, who were 
to offer prayer that day for the restora- 
tion to health of President Garfield. Mr 
William 8, Allen, member of Parliamen!, 
led in these exercises. The Conference dis- 
cussed the recognition of the hand of God 
in the origin and progress of Methodism. 
The American delegates pointed out that 
the spread of Methodism in America is 
aided by its special adaptability to the tastes 
of the American people. The reading of 
papers by colored delegates was a notice- 
able feature in the discussion of the subject 
of ‘‘ Methodism as a Power in the State” 
Among them was one by Mr. J. ©. Price, 
testifying to the benefits Methodism has 
conferred upon Africa and the aid it is giv- 
ing to the solution of the Negro question in 
America. Bishop Holsey, of the Colored 
M. E. Church, referred to the efforts of 
Methodism in education, aud its hostility to 
drink and all national evils, and averred 
that ‘‘true Methodist” was synonymous 
with ‘‘true patriot and citizen.” Messrs. 
Allen, of Canada, and Dr. Reid showed how 
even the gigantic statistics presented to the 
Conference failed to do justice to the posi- 
tion of the Methodists. American and other 
delegates spoke of the freedom of Method- 
ism from the influence of politics. In the 
discussions of Friday, on ‘* The Itinerant 
Ministry,” a majority of the speakers ex- 
pressed themselves decidedly in favor of 
the maintenance of the present eystem of 
itinerant preachers. Dr. Warren, of the 
United States, noticing the facts that had 
been adduced relative to spiritual destitu- 
tion in London, suggested that a traveling 
evangelical ministry should be instituted 
throughout the world. Dr. Peck testified 
to the value of itinerancy in the United 
States. A similar expression of opinion 
was made in favor of lay preaching. The 
Hon. J. W. White, of the United States, 
especially pointed out the adaptability of 
this agency to the wants of the laboring 
classes. President Garfield was again re- 
membered in the prayers of the Conference. 

The evening meetings in connection with 
the Council are to be devoted to exposi- 


countries. 

On Saturday, the third day, the topic 
being “* Methodism and the Young. Train- 
ing Young People in Christian Homes and 
Sunday-schools,” Bishop Simpson said be 
regretted there was a failing on the part of 
Methodist families in this reapect. Dr. Ben- 
nett, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, said that the loss of children of 
Methodists in America in favor of other 
denominations was one of the most disas- 
trous facts connected with Methodism. 
‘‘The training of children in the Sunday- 
school and church, so as to secure the 
largest evangelical dcnominational results,” 
was discussed in the afternoon, two col- 
ored delegates, Messrs. Price, of the A. M. 
E. Zion Church, and Alexander, speaking, 
with others, upon the subject. 

ec 


THE THOMAS HERESY CASE. 


Tne preliminary trial of the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas, of the Methodist Church at Chi- 
cago, for heresy, which was adjourned from 
Thursday, Sept. 1st, on account of the 
absence of one of the prosecuting counsel, 
was resumed on Tuesday, Sept. @th. Dr. 
Jewett was still absent, and Dr. Hatfield, 
when asked if he was ready to proceed with 
the case, said that he was not, in the ab- 
sence of his associate. The court then re- 
marked that, as Dr. Hatfield had declined, 
he would be excused from all further serv- 
ice in the case and it would be necessary to 
appoint new counsel. Dr. M. M. Park- 
burst was requested to take the case in 
charge. He accepted the appointment and 
urged immediate proceeding in the case. 
The court was asked whether this was a 
formal trial or a merely preliminary investi- 
gation. It expressed itself surprised at the 
question, and replied that the proceed- 
ing was an investigation, not a trial; 
but that it had the form of a trial 
and would be conducted in the 
same method. The charges were then 
read, as they have been given in Tue Ix- 
DEPENDENT for August 25th. The defense 
filed a demurrer, based upon the indefinite. 
ness and uncertainty of the charges, in 
that, while they declared that the declara- 
tions of Mr. Thomas that were complained 
of were ‘‘ contrary to our articles of relig- 
ion or established standards of doctrine,” 
they did not specify whether it was the 
articles or the standards that were violated; 
that, furthermore, no standards were speci- 
fied; and that, if there were any standards 
other than the articles, they existed only by 
authority of the General Conference, with- 
out the concurrent vote of three-fourths of 
the members of the annual conferences, as 
required by the Discipline, and were, there- 
fore, unconstitutional, void, and of no 
effect. It was, moreover, not set forth in 
the charges or specifications what Dr. 
Thomas had said contrary to the standards, 
nor was any article of religion referred to 
which he had contradicted. Dr. Parkhurst 
remarked that be wanted but one thing in 
he investigation—a fairand impartial trial. 
He had not had time to examine the 
papers, but thought that some points in 
the demurrer were well taken, particu- 
larly those relating to the indefiniteness 
of the charges. He asked time to answer 
them. The court was adjourned, to give 
him an opportunity to frame a new bill, 
and the place of meeting was changed to 
the Centenary Church, a larger building. 
The new bill, which was presented next 
morning (Wednesday), differed from the 
original one in being expressed in a little 
more elaborate phraseology and in being 
reinforced by verbal quotations of the ob- 
jectionable passages from Mr. Thomas’s 
sermons. A new demurrer was set up, 
based again upon the indefiniteness of the 
charges and the absence of determined 
standards by which to try them, and assert- 
ing particularly that ‘‘What are the 
‘established standards of doctrine’ of said 
Church, other than the articles of religion, 
has never been prescribed by any General 
Conference of said Church or by any other 
body thereunto lawfully authorized.” Dr. 
Parkhurst defended his charges, saying that 
the could not determine upon the compe- 
tency of the General Conference to define the 
standards of the Church, but must accept it, 
and holding that the doctrines of the Church 





were known and did not need to be defi- 





books should be used in thecourt. The 
court decided that the third item in the 
charge (that referring to the teaching of 
“other doctrines” contrary to the beliefs 
and doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church) should be stricken out, overruled 
the demurrer as to indefiniteness, with the 
proviso that the point might be brought up 
more in detail in taking evidence, and 
struck out all in the demurrer relating to 
the general subject of articles of religion 
and established standards of doctrine. The 
defense excepted. A plea was entered not 
guilty to all and several of the specifica- 
tions. Dr. Willing made an address coun- 
seling Christian kindliness in the conduct 
of the trial. Dr. Aaron Gurney was called 
asa witness, and testified as to what took 
place at the Rock River Conference, in 
1880. Mr. George B. Armstrong, cily 
editor of The Inter-Ocean, testified as to the 
publication of a sermon by Dr. Thomas, on 
“The Final Harmony,” in that paper, 
about Nov. 28th, 1880. The Rev. J. M. 
Caldwell testified as to what Dr. Thomas 
had said during a discussion at the Chicago 
Preachers’ Meeting on the subject of the 
Atonement. Dr. Parkhurst testified as to 
aconversation Dr. Thomas had had with 
him, in which Dr. T. said: ‘‘ There are a 
good many things in the Old Testament 
which the Methodist Church must throw 
overboard, or they will sink her.” 

On Thursday morning, the third day, a 
number of ladies who had called upon Dr. 
Thomas to converse with him about the 
doctrines he had been preaching, testified 
that, when asked if in the verse ‘‘ We over- 
come throuzh the blood of the Lamb” the 
blood of the Lamb had any significance, he 
replied: ‘‘No, we overcome through the 
love of the Lamb”; or, according to another 
witness, ‘‘the blood has nothing to do with 
it. It is character”; that, when asked how 
he could preach the Gospel without believ- 
ing the whole Bible, he answered that no 
sane man could believe the Bible asa whole. 
Another witness had heard him hold up 
Christ by the side of Confucius, Buddha, 
and others, but had never heard him hold 
up Christ a8 an atoning Saviour; and asked 
him why he did not answer the skeptical 
mind by preaching Christ, instead of preach- 
ing doubt? Dr. Thomas replied that he did 
not wart to make a hobby of preaching 
Christ. There were enough doing that now. 
His life was everything to us. To the ques- 
tion how he looked upon Christ’s death, he 
had replied he looked upon it much as 
he did upon the death of Stephen—as that of 
a martyr for his cause. He had suid to her, 
on the same occasion, that he did not be- 
lieve that all in the Bible was inspired. 
He did not believe that old Joshua’s sun 
stood still, or thatthe man old Job ever 
lived. Dr. Thomas was then put upon the 
stand, and gave his version of the discus- 
sions and conversations referred to in the 
previous testimony. At the Preachers’ 
Meeting he said, in the course of the 
informal discussions, that he thought God 
loved the world as much as Christ loved it, 
but that Christ was as just as the Father in 
the matter of the atonement; that Christ 
could not suffer the literal penalty; that, 
not being a sinner, he could not have the 
remorse of a sinner; but that he suffered 
for us and died for us; thatto take the 
view of the literal penalty being executed 
upon Christ out of the doctrine of the 
atonement was to take away the great 
stumbling-block to thousands of sincere 
minds. The only remark he made as to the 
question of reconciliation was a question 
he asked Dr. Banister: ‘‘Is there anything 
in the Scriptures that teaches that Christ 
died to reconcile God to man?” Dr.Thomas 
had only the most indistinct recollection of 
the Bnversation testified to by Dr. Park- 
hurst, and could make no positive state- 
ments in reference to it. Regarding the 
interview with the ladies, he had tried to 
free them from what seemed to him a literal 
and material conception of the blood of 
Christ. As, when we talk of tears, we do 
pot mean so much the real warm salt water, 
that may be chemically analyzed, dropping 
from the eyes; so, in speaking of the blood 
of Christ, that signifies what might be 
called a flag of distress, or of something that 
is back of it and deeper than it. We are 
not to be washed in literal blood; but re- 
generated by the life and love of Christ suf- 





by it. He had said in substance that the 
Scriptures contained all ‘hat was necessary 
to be believed for salvation; but that we 
need not burden ourselves with the defense 
of the verbal rule of inspiration, or accept 
everything in the Old Testament literally, 
but simply accept the current of truth and 
love running through the Scriptures. He 
did not remember referring to Job and had 
never settled the matter in his own mind 
whether he was an actual character 
or an ideal character. What he had 
said with reference to making a hobby 
of preaching Christ was not aguinst 
preaching Christ, but against the peculiar 
views or system of doctrine in which some 
are so much ip the habit of presenting 
Christ and which he regarded as un- 
methodistic. It seemed to him that, in- 
stead of preaching Christ in set phraseology, 
particularly of that kind, the better way 
was to preach the broad spirit of Christ’s 
life and teachings anddeath. [Tle certainly 
did not mean, in any sense, that Christ 
should not be preached. A number of ex- 
tracts from Dr. Thomas’s sermons were 
then read. In the afternoon the argument 
for the defense was opened by Dr. Shep- 
pard, who read from a letter of John Wes- 
ley to the effect that men could hol« differ- 
ent views on inspiration and yet not be dis- 
senters. The sum and substance of the 
brother’s offense was that he did not be- 
lieve that all of the sixty-six books of the 
Bible were equally inspired or equal'y true, 
nor that all the parts of the Old Testament 
were of equal value, and proceeded to show 
that this position was not contrary to the 
articles of religion, supporting his position 
with citations from Dr. Adam Clarke and 
“*Pope’s Compendium.” The Rev. N. H. 
Axtell, on the same side, followed with 
an argument bearing on the doctrine of the 
atonement, quoting Fletcher, and Wesley, 
and others to show thatthe Church did 
not hold to the penal theory. Dr. Emery 
Miller reviewed Dr. Thomas’s position on 
the doctrine of future puvishment, to show 
that it was not heretical. Both these 
counsel protested against casting men out 
for differences on non-essentials. 

Dr. Parkhurst summed up for the pros- 
ecution. He presented a paraphrase of 
Dr. Thomas’s creed, as he understood it, 
and contrasted it with the creed of the 
Church. Then, having said that the pres- 
ent proceeding was not a trial, but only an 
examination, the result 6f which would 
simply be to decide whether or not Dr. 
Thomas should be tried by the Conference, 
he proceeded toa strong den:nciation of 
Dr. Thomas’s course, his preaching, its ob- 
jects, and its results, which was received 
with hisses and deep feeling. The jury 
were out not quite an hour and a quarter, 
and returned witha verdict of guilty on 
all the cherzes and specifications. The 
court then declared Dr. Thomas suspended 
from the ministry and from church priv- 
ileges until the Annual Conference, which 
meets in October. 





A PasToraL ConrERENcE of the Luth-ran 
Joint Synod of Ohio was ca'led to meet at 
Whreling, Va., Septermber 7th, for the pur- 
pose of discussing theses concerning predes- 
tination, and a special meeting of the Synod 
was opened on the next day. At the opening 
of the Synod the president, Prof. M. Long, of 
Columbus, Ohio, remarked that the dangers 
that had threatened the Synodical Conference 
at the last meeting of the Synod had not 
passed away. The pleasant relations in which 
the Synod had stood forten years with other 
Lutheran synods bad been disturbed by the 
Synod of Missouri and other states. It had 
not been supposed last Autumn that the 
Synod wonld be obliged to give ite decision so 
soon on the question of election, but it had 
expected to have years to consider the subject; 
but it was necessary, by the action of the Mis- 
souri Synod, which treated the differences in 
views as a point of separation of churches 
and a cause for discontinuance of fellowship, 
to urge the Synod to a decision. It had to 
decide whether it would refuse or welcome 
pastors and congregations which could not 
remain in the Missouri Synod and applied to 
it, snd to decide in what relation it should 
stand to the Missouri Synod after it had ia- 
structed its delegates to the Synodical Confer- 
ence to refuse to sit and confer with those 
who opposed its views. He recommended 
that the body define its position in the contro- 





versy in a few sentences, and then discuss thor 
oughly, at its leisure, the full and complete 
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theses presented before the Pasto™°* Confer- 
ence. He trusted the Synod would . in fn 
the old doctrine of the Church, and not : » ca 
ried away by ivnovations. A committee ap- 
pointed on the previons day to prepare theses 
on the docjgine of predestination for discus- 
sion reported four theses, the first of which 
was taken up for discussion, as follows: 

“Tf by election we understand the ent're 
prrpore, counsel, will, and ordination of God 
as this pertains to our redemption, call, jnstifi- 
cation, and caving, we believe, teach, and con- 
feer that. election is the cause of our salvation 
and of everything in any wav thereunto be- 
longing; that is, of our redemntion and voca- 
tion, of our faith end continuance in faith. 
This understeod election precedes faith, as 
cause precedes effect.” 


-.+.The thirty-sixth annnal meeting of the 
Baptist Convention of the Maritime Provinces 
was held at Yarmouth. N.8., in Angnst. Three 
hundred delegates were present and F H. 
Rand, L.L.D., superintendent of schools of 
New Brunswick, was chosen president. Twelve 
hundred and sixty baptisms had taken place 
during the year, several brethren had been or- 
dained, new churches had been organized, and 
a few niaces of wor:hip had been dedicated. 
The Home Mission Roxrd had received $4,354, 
employed 48 missionaries in 86 churches, 
and owed $849. The foreign missions are 
Prospering, with stations at Bimlipatam, 
Babbilly, an? Chicarole, in Telnvnt ind, In- 
dia. with two missionaries and their families, 
one woman missionary. and a missionary and 
his wife, and a young women readr to start. 
Eigzht baptisms were reported in the field, 
The Board’s income had been 85.400 and its 
expenditures $6.150, and the Woman’s Ald 
Societies had contribnted #1603. Some difi- 
culties with returned missionaries were dis- 
enseed and alloyed. The convention scheme 
of finance, which contempla'es raising about 
ado'lar a head of the members, or 837,000, 
for benevolent purposes, was allowed to be 
fa'rly successful and was approved. It had 
- year produced $12,000, or 33 cents a mem- 

er. 

...The twenty-second annual meeting of 
the Second Advent Christian Association was 
held at Chelsea, Masa., August 16th and 17th. 
A new constitution was adopted, which defines 
the object of the Association to he “the pro- 
muigation of Bible truth, especially the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy relative to the immediate 
second personal advent of our Lord and a 
preparation for the event, through the Advent 
Christian Publication Society and all other 
laudable means.’’ The Association is divided 
bv the western boundary of the State of New 
York ito an Eastern anda Western division, 
and the Annual Meeting is to be held within 
the bounds of efther alternately. The Assoct- 
ation declared, in the resolutions it pasred 
upon the subject, that it looked npon the 
attempt to assassinate President Garfield not 
‘as the result of a person delirium of mind 
or special individual wickedness, but as resnit- 
ing from the spirit of madness whic! is pervad- 
ing the world. introducing the knife, torch. and 
{incendiary machines of the reckless Nihilists 
and Socialists.”” Elder John Conch was elected 
editor of the World's Crisia, with Elder RF. A. 
Stockman as office editor and Elder William 
A. Sheldon as Western correspon ling editor. 
This journal was reported to have 7,513 sub- 
scribers—247 less than Inst year. The Publica- 
tion Society bad reccived abont $20,480 and 
had published more than four million pages of 
books and tracts 





Missions, 
ENGLISH ARMENIAN MISSTONS 
AND THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


THe “English movement” among the 
Armenians of Central Turkey {s, according to 
the reports of Canon Tristram, making sneely 
progress and is asenming a considerable im- 
portance. According to Canon Tristram, it 
began spontancously among the old Armen- 
fans, about twelve years azo, and had already 
developed it<elf to a considerable extent 
among the people before the English took 
hold of it actively. Now it has at Marash a 
congregation of more than one thonsand per- 
sons, maintaining their own school and pastor, 
‘as they have done for ten yvars,” and nsing 
the Anglican liturgy. The pastor was educa- 
ed at Robert College, ‘but declined ordina- 
tion from the Congregationalists.”» At Adi- 
amar an Armenian priest has been put out 
for reading the Scriptures in Turkish, and he 
and thirty families have joined Archbishop 
Migherditch’s church. At Harput three hun- 
dred families, who have not yet formally 
left the Old Armenian Church, use the Re- 
formed . liturgy. One hondred families 
at Severek have declared for the Re- 
formed Church ; a priest and more than one 
hundred families at Adana desire to join; 
about a hundred families bave declared them- 
selves at Ajbertan ; one hundred inquirers are 
using the Prayer-book at Sivas; two bundred 





and forty families at Kessab are ready to join, 
if they can have a clergyman ; sixty families 
desire to join at Mababiyeh ; and signs of a 
similar inclination have been observed at Orfa, 
in Mesopotamia, while small congregations al- 
ready exist at Diarbekir and Mosul. The Rev. 
Henry Marden, of Marash, regards this work 
as in conflict with that of the American Board 
and as likely to embarrass it. In The Afission- 
ary Herald he charges the English agents with 
furthering it by unfraternal practices and with 
making the most of such disaffections as thev 
ean find among the Protestants. The Board's 
churches at Alntab, he says, ** suspended their 
services in order to allow Canon Tristram to 
preach; and the missionaries et Marash, 
showing him their churches and schools, re- 
ceived from him repeated assurances that in 
no case did he propose to interfere with 
the work of the American missionaries.” 
Yet, a little later, incautionsly exulting 
over his successes, he declared, it is repre- 
sented, that now was just the time for the 
“Church ”’ to step in and reap the fruits of the 
labors of the American mnissionaries. Vr. Mar- 
den also observes, as another sign of the mean- 
ing of this movement, that it Is not noticeable 
{n the dark places where the Americon mis- 
sionaries have not labored, but only in the 
places where they bave begun to lead the peo- 
ple to a purer faith. 

Canon Tristram give« precisely the opposite 
coloring in his storv. Te says that the pastor 
an'l congregition at Marash “ have hezn quite 
independent of the American mission,” and 
that he (the Canon) hes spoken to the Ameri- 
can missionaries, and “‘explained to them 
our desire to avoid any antagonism’’: 
and, after describing the congregations in 
detail, that “in all the cases I have 
named the movement is among the Old 
Armenians I have carefully abstained from 
encouraging any idea of seeking converts from 
the American congregations, and _ several 
American missionaries have observed to me 
that Archbishop Migherditch’s peopl> were 
altogether from the O'd Armenians, and not 
from their [the Amer'cans’] people.’? At the 
ead of his report he says: ** What amazes me 
most is the patient determination with which 
many of these people have been waiting, even 
fortwelve vears, and applying for teachers; 
and yet, without one word of encouragement 
from us, have held true to their principles. 
The American missiomaries themselves, of 
whose kindness and hospitality to myself I 
cannot speak too gratefully, admit to me that 
the Church of England cannot do otherwise 
than listen to the invitation which she has in 
no way sought and which has come in God's 
providence.” 





..-»-Mr. Robert Arthington, of Leeds, has 
made a new offer to the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society of £2,000 ($10,000), cunditioned upon 
the Society providing £8,000 ($40,000) more for 
opening a mission from the East Coast of Cen- 
tral Africa to the Victoria Nyanza and doing 
its best to keep it open, and for giving to its 
populations (particularly the Wamasai, the 
Wakaurher, and the Wakuafi) portions of the 
New Testament—viz., the Gospel of Luke, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Gospel of Jolin. 
Tle expects the young men of the connection 
to undertake the support of the mission and 
proposes to have it called the ‘* Punshon Me- 
morial Mission to Central Africa.” 


News of the Week. 








REMOVED TO THE SEA-SHORE. 


On Tuesday of last week President Garfield 
was removed from the White House at Wash- 
ington to the cotiage of Mr. Charles G. 
Francklyn, of New York, at Elberon, near 
Long Branch, on the Jersey coast, which he is 
now occupying. Every precaution was taken 
to render the journey safe and comfortable 
and it was attended with much less fatigue to 
the patient than would naturally be expected. 
Tracks were laid throngh the Washington 
streets, and also from the railroad station at 
Long Branch to the doors of the cottage, thus 
avoiding the discomfort of change during the 
trip. The President was taken from the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion chorily before6 A. M., and 
was carefully conveyed to the junction of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Sixtb Street, where 
the special train was awaiting him on a tempo- 
rary track. The train consisted of three cars, 
one of which was especially fitted up for the 
occasion. At6.30 the train left Washington and 
the journey to Long Branch, a distance of over 
two hundred miles, was performed in six hours 
and fifty minutes, the speed of the train some- 
times exceeding sixty miles an hour. Elberon 
was reached shortly after 1 P. M., and the 
President was at once removed to his room on 
the second floor of the cottage, where he is 
now resting. 

Naturally, a slight reaction set in and the con- 
dition of the patient for the first day or two | 
was not as favorable as desired; buthe sub- 














sequently rallied from the fatigue of the jour- 
ney and sermed greatly benefited by the sea- 
air, notwithstanding the intense hot weather 
that prevailed. On Thursday Doctors Wood- 
ward, Barnes, and Reyburn were relieved from 
attending ths President, who is now. in charge 
of Dr. Bliss, Dr. Aynew, alternating with Dr. 
Hamilton as consultingsurgron. The Cabinet 
are at Long Rranch and the President's family 
and attendants occupy a cottage adjoining his 
own. 

No marked improvement showed itself dur- 
ing the past week, but there was certainl: 
no retrogression up to Sunday and the public 
mind became much more confident. On 
Sunday uneasiness was felt in certain symp- 
toms which were manifested, indicating that 
there might be an abcess forming on the lungs 
It io too early to predict that this isthe case: 
but, should it prove to be eo, the situation will 
be most alarming, if not well-nigh hopeless 
Reassurance was created by the Monday morn- 
ing bulletin, which stated that the President 
had passed a comfortable night and that the 
dangerous erymptoms had considerably abated 

In accordance with gubernatorial proclama- 
tions, last Thursday was observed as a day of 
fasting and prayer in manyocf the etates, re- 
ligious meetings and services being held tn the 
churezes. In this city bns!ness was geheralls 
suspended and the public entered fully into 
the spirit of the governor’s proclamation, 

Guiteau remains in jail at Washington, and 
cons'derable excitement was created en Sun- 
day last by the attempt on the part o’ 
Sergeant Mason, one of the guards, to shoot 
the assassin. Guiteau had a narrow escape, the 
ball passing through his cell-window and 
escaping him bra fewinches only. Mason 
was promptly arrested and put under guard. 





Tue forest fires in Michigan have re- 
sulted in an appalling loss of life and whole 
townships and villages have been devastated 
by the flames. The number who have lost 
their liver amounts to several hundred, which 
itis feared will be greatly augmented as the 
true state of affairs becomes known. Thecon- 
dition of the survivors is most pitiable. 
Every vestige of their property is swept away 
and they are left roofless and unprotected and 
exposed to the rain and storms which are now 
prevailing. There is a great scarcity of foo", 
which adds to the horror of the situation, anc 
measures are being taken in many cities to 
forward money and means of relief to the suf- 
ferers. 


..The United States exploring steamer 
**Rodgers”’ arrived at Petropaulovski, Kam 
chatka, on the 19th of July. Lieutenant-Com 
mander Berry writes to the Seeretary of the 
Navy. on the eve of his departure on the 
Arctic search, that all are well on board, and 
that the Russian corvetie ‘‘Streloch,”’ sta 
tioned at Petropauloveki, had. under order: 
from the goverument, extended them mucl 
courtesy and va!uaile aid. 

.. The reaction in English politics seems to 
continue and another Conservative member 
was elected last week. ‘Ihe Land League alec 
suffered defeat in Ireland, a Liberal member 


being elected for Tyrone, The Land League 
are bitterly disappointed at this result. tev 
eral riots have recently occurred in Ireland 
notably in Limerick and Cork. 

--A revolt bas broken out in Egypt, two 
regiments of infantry, consisting of 4,000 sol 
diers, having surrounded the Khedive’s palace 
at Cairo and demanded the dismissal of thi 
ministry and the creation of an Egyptian Pai- 
liament ‘The situation is viewed with inter- 
est and anxicty by European nations, 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY R.R. 


The only ROUTE to the 


CAVERNS OF LURAY. 


ONE OF NATURE’S WONDERS. 


“ Comparing this great pateral curiosity with others 
of the vame“elasse i is safe to say t there is, 
probably, 

NO OTHER CAVE IN THE WORLD 


more completely and profusely decorated with stal- 
actitic and ee ornamentation 
eport of Teiikcaies Institution.) 


LURAY INN, 


the eee Sete of the Luray Cave and Hotel Com 
pany, is 
paste ‘aan RECEPTION OF GUESTS. 
This hotel has been erected expressly for the ac- 
commodation of visitors to the Caverns eae will be 


conducted with special reference to their comfort. 
[t will be open ats all seasons of the year. 





The ip may be catered ot at sag hour in thetlay 
and without special change in attire. 
GUIDE ES SND GUARDS FREE. 


Trains 'eave Pennsylvania Ratlroad Station, aps 4 
City, dally, He a me at 4:25 a. m.; d 
Saturday, at 8: 


JOSEPH H. SANDS, 
Superintendent. 


CUNARD _LINE. 


With the view of annie the chences of col- 
lision, the steamers of this line take a specified course 
for all seasons of the year. 

On the outward from Queensiown to New 
York or Boston crossing the meri of 50 at 43 lat 
tude. or nothing to the 1. a of 

On the homeward pi e crossing the meridian of 
50 at 42. or nothing to Pine ‘Dorn of 43, 

FroM y+ YORK TO LIVERPOO!, OR QUEENSTOWN, 

i PIEK NO. 40 NORTH RIVER. 
prem... TTT TT TTT Wednesday. Aug. Sst, 990. M. 
ICYTHIA.. .- Wednesday, Sept. 7th 
IA. .. Wednesday, Sept. ith, 10-. yw. 
GATAZA..ccccoccccceces Wednesday, Sept. 2ist, 3p. M. 
£89, and #100, according to accommodation. 

Cabin passarce and return tickets on tavorableverms, 

Steerage tickets to ard from all parts of Europe as 
Very low rates, Freight ond pasenge office No. 
Bowling Green. VERNON H. B own & CO., Agents, 


Anchor line U S. Mail Steamers. 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
From Pier No. 20 North River. Néw York. 


Purnessia, Se ¥" 17th,.! p.m. | Apehoria, Oct. Ist, 10 a.m 
Devonia, Sept. 2ith, 6a. M. | Ethiopia....Oct. 8th, 5 a.m. 


There st Se do not carry cattle, sh ign. 
Cabins, $60 to #80. Excursion tic kets at +4 
Second Cabin, #40. Steerage, 228. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street, 
bolivia, September 17cn. 1 P.M. 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, 865 and 65. Excursion tickets at reaucedrates. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
7 Bowling Green. 
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has for saie the following named fine Steel Engrav - 

ings and the following Publications, which will be 

sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION," by Ritchie. Size 
Of Sheet. SORBB......ccccsccccocccscccceccssoces 

The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


CHARLES P. HATCH, 
Gen'l Pass'r ‘Agent. 

















Ritehse. the MMAPAVEP....cccccccccccvcccccccce 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Bid, BONO occ vececcecescoscccescoscsceseqonsetes 200 
The Same. in Artist's Proof, signed by A. A. . 

Ritchie, the ENRTAVET....ccccccccccccscceceses 15 00 
EX PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size. 16x20.... 1 06 
EX VICE PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size. 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE PRESILENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

Size, 1@x20.. sastecceeee.. BP 
EDWIN M. STANTON. “Size, 16X20... -cccoceese 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20........000.00. 10 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on rece!pt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 


GRO pOMes. PICO. 000.00 .scccccccccccccccccccce $1 06 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
CBT. BD BAD icccccccccccvccesccccccscosccs 500, 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Brondway New York. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have bad so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tuz INDEPENDENT siuce the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover has ‘THE INDEPENDENT’?® 
embossed on it ip large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and iooking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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THE GREAT METHODIST GCUMEN. 
ICAL CONGRESS. 


Tue following cable dispatch from one 





of the Editors of Tae INDEPENDENT was 
received just as we were going to press, and 


supplements the article on page 14. 





Lonpon, TvEspAy, SEpr. 18th. 
The great Methodist Council opened lJast 
week with a full attendance of Delegates. 
Dr. George Osborn, as president of the 
British Wesleyan Conference, made the 
address of welcome. Bishop Simpson, of 








Philadelphia, delivered a powerful sermon 
of an hour and a bulf in Jength, from the 
text John vi, 63: “It fs the spirit that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing. The 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit 
and they are life.” 

The 
ides conveyed was that Christ’s words 
showed the real life of Methodism. The 
speaker then traced the history of Method- 


It produced a profound impression. 


ism, and showed that its great strength was 
in the study of the Bible. 
shows how great is the peril in neglecting 
to study the Bible. 


pronounced matchless. 


Experience 


The discourse was 


Dr. Osborn’s address of welcome was 
felicitous. The reply of Bishop McTyeire 
was in a humorous vein, while Dr. Warren 
replied most gracefully and Dr. Douglass 
most eloquently. 

The lord mayor’s reception took place 
Wednesday evening, and a most hearty 
Brief re- 


were made by Bishop Warren, 


welcome was extended to all. 
sponses 
Bishop Payne (a colored delegate), and Drs. 
Newman, Tiffany, McFerrin. Music and re. 
fresiments followed, Wesley’s hymns were 
sung, and the whole scene at the Mansion 
House was brilliant and unique. 

On Thursday Bishop Peck presided, and 
the attendance was not as large. 

Dr. Cooke showed what were the qualifi- 
cations and methods of the fathers of Meth- 
odism and wherein their power lay. An 
interesting discussion followed. 

Mr. MacArthur in anable address showed 
the moral and personal influence of Meth- 
odism and its purity, which resulted in pro- 
ducing multiform activity. 

Mr. J. C. Price (colored, M. E. Zion Ch.) 
made a remarkable speech, showing how 
much Methodism had elevated the Negro. 


Ilis remarks were received with much 
applause. 

Dr, Stacy presided on Friday. Delegate 
Antliff held that itinerancy must continue; 
but in exceptional cases a long stay might 
Mr. Mac- 
Arthur claimed that the wants and needs of 


be necessary and not injurious. 


the present system of itinerancy should be 
adapted to the future. In dispersed popu- 
lations, where labor was diffused, itincrancy 
should be different from that in condensed 
populations, where labor was condensed. 
Itinerancy has done less for London than 
for any other four millions of English- 
speaking people. 

Hon. J. W. White showed that there was 
still great need of local preachers. 

Dr. Newman followed in an able and 
sensible speech. A sharp debate ensued, in 
which Dr. Buckley, of New York, took 
part. 

An unsuccessful attempt, consequent upon 
arbitrary ruling, was made to extend the 
session to admit of personal testimonies 
regarding holiness, and considerable feel- 
ing was manifested. 

The excellent debate that followed drifted 
to the subject of allowing women to preach, 
in which the opinion prevailed that they 
should not do so, asa rule. 

On Saturday Dr. Southerland presided. 

The Negro delegates present spoke often 
and-were greatly lionized. 

To-morrow (Wednesday) a reception will 
be given at Exeter Hall to Nonconformists, 

American delegates occupied the London 
Methodist pulpits op Sunday. 
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PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 





Tne events of last week relating to our 
stricken and suffering President form no 
ordinary spectacie in the history of any 
people. They are not likely to be for- 
gotten. The President, after battling with 
death for nine weeks in the White House, 
was removed therefrom to Long Branch in 
one of the hottest days of this season, 
traveling a distance of two hundred and 
fifty miles and consuming about seven 
hours in the journey. His body was 
emaciated to two-thirds of its ordinary 
weight. His strength had been reduced to 
almost the minimum condition compatible 
with life. He carried with him a suppurat- 
ing wound of fourteen inches in length, a 
deep abscess in one of his parotid glands, 
and blood poisoned by purulent absorption 
avd malarial germs. His stomach was 
scarcely competent to the office necessary 
to life. 
from the sick-room. And yet he was car- 
ried by faithful hands to the ambulance, 
and thence to the rail-car, and, after the 


A feebler man was never borne 


lapse of seven hours, was placed in the 
Francklyn Cottage, at Long Branch, with- 
out accident or permanent injury. 

The President desired to make the change, 
hoping thereby to increase his chances of 
life. The surgeons, while regarding the 
experiment as not free from doubt and by 
no means certain that the necessary tax 
upon his strength would not prove fatal, 
concurred with their patient in the opinion 
that the change, notwithstanding its 
hazards, shculd be made. All the appliances 
of human skill were broucht into requisi- 
tion to give to our noble President the 
Nota 
thing was omitted that would contribute to 
As the train 
rolled through the country, crowds of peo- 


easiest and safest possible transit. 
his convenience or comfort. 


ple gathered to witness its passage, and in 
silent and tearful anxiety sent up their 
prayers to Heaven that the God of nations 
would grant restoring mercy to the man 
they loved. Other crowds were assembled 
in various states and pouring forth one 
common imploration in behalf of the na- 
tion’s wounded President. 

This nation never witnessed a spectacle so 
pathetic, so touching, so solemn, so grand 
as that presented on Tuesday of last weck. 
President Garfield, lying upon his conch as 
helpless as an infant, was, nevertheless, the 
strongest man im this country, or in the 
world, in the sympathy awakened in his 
behalf and in the influence of his condition 
over human feeling. Purer tributes of 
affection were never paid to any mortal. 
More earnest prayers were never made for 
any man. Deeper anxieties and better 
wishes than those of which President Gar- 
field has been and still is the object are 
hardly possible within the limits of flesh 
and blood. Governors of states named the 
very day of this historic ride as the period 
when the people should talk with God in 
behalf of their President; and, while sur- 
geons and nurses were watching him and 
engineers were performing their task, pray- 
ing hearts by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands were imploring the Great Spirit to 
reach forth his hand, to give safety to the 
man, and restore him in vigor and strength 
to an afflicted people. Just such a scene 
the world before never saw. The spectacle 


of a pation in tears and on its knees for the 
life of one man, suppliant before Almizhty 
God, may well attract the attention of earth 
and Heaven. It can hardly fail to become 
historic and be told from father to scn for 
generations to come. Christian denomina- 
tions are accustomed to have their annual 
week of prayer. Last week was the na- 
tion's week of prayer, especially on Tues- 
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day and Thursday, and the one petition of 
a whole people was that God would spare 
the life of their President. 

Whatever the materialists and skeptics 
may say about prayer and however learned- 
ly they may deny its compatibility with 
the laws of Nuture, the American people, 
including governors of states, mayors of 
cities, boards of trade, stock exchanges, 
as well as professed religionists of all de- 
nominations, have given the fullest proof 
that they believe in praying for President 
Garfield. Who has not a thousand times 
said in his heart: God be merciful to the 
President? Who has not felt the wish 
glowing like a furnace in bis bosom? Who, 
when all earthly help seemed in vain, did 
not turn his eye to the Great Being whence 
Nature sprang and whose almighty will 
makes itslaws? The truth is, there are ex- 
tremities in individual life, and sometimes 
in national life, when prayer to Gud be- 
comes an irresistible necessity and is as 
natural to the soul as breath to the body. 
Prayer under certain circumstances is as 
much a law of Nature as gravitation or the 
radiation of heat. This has always been a 
praying world, and such it will continue to 
be as long as man remains what he is and 
life is what it is. Sorrow and death lead 
men to pray. It is natural in the hour of 
deep want to make an appeal to God. 

Who shall say that this law of prayer, 
which has Leen so conspicuously disclosed 
with reference to our President, is a mere 
superstition? Who shall say that thatisa 
mere freak of fancy which all men most 
want todo when they are in deepest dis- 
tress? Whocan affirm that the so-called 
laws of Nature are more than a match for 
the Almighty Lawgiver? Who is sufficient- 
ly acquainted with the spirit world to 
know that prayer has no power with God? 
The faith of all ages and all religions de- 
clares that there is power in prayer and 
that the Infinite is not so unsocial toward 
the finite as to preclude the possibility of 
any access by prayer. A God to whom 
prayer cannot be addressed would hardly be 
a God for the human soul. Our dependence 
is so great and our necessities so urgent 
that, if we have in thought a God at all, 
we must have a God to whom we can 
speak. An Infinite Absolute, impassive, 
unconscious, without will or thought, with 
no ear for the cry of distress, with no heart 
for human woe, with no hand of relief, is 
not the sort of God the soul wants. If 
there be any truth in human nature, God is 
not such a God. 





AN EXAMPLE AND A LESSON. 





THE story of last week affords us one 
illustration of duty which will appeal to 
every heart. The week opened in our East- 
ern States with a continuance of the fear- 
ful heat. It was unseasonable, oppressive, 
intolerable. On Tuesday the President was 
removed from Washington to Long Branch. - 
at enormous risk, and, therefore, with 
boundless care and skill, that he might es- 
cape the miasmatic heat of the Potomac 
meadows and reach the cooling and healing 
breezes of the sea. It was a great risk, but 
it was the only chance of life. That Tues- 
day was the hottest day of the season—of 
the year. The question was on every 
tongue: How will the President stand the 
heat? After the fatigue of eight hours of 
railway travel, has he strength, in this 
sirocco land-breeze, which refuses to come 
from the ocean, to recuperate from the 
fever of his journey? Tuesday night was 
a night of danger. Wednesday morning 
brought much fear; and. it brought, still 
worse, yet intenser, more dangerous heat. 
It was such a day as our Eastern States do 
not remember. Steadily up and up to a 
hundred degrees rose the thermometer. 
The sky was yellow with smoke and heat. 
Men could not work. Manufactories 
opened in the morning, but had to he 
closed at noon. Fiesh and blood could not 
endure to labor in such an atmosphere. 
The schools were closed. How, every one 
asked, will the sick President stand this 
strange heat, deadiy to the man in health? 
Thursday wasaday of much prayer, and 
Thursday arose aguin another day like the 
former. The heat—the unendurable heat 
was the burden of every word;- but Thurs- 
day noon there came a welcome change 
The wind turned to « cooler quarter. The 
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air, before insufferable, became sess burden- 
some, then cooler, and then comfortable. 
It was a relief to every man. 

But the first thought and word of every 
man was not: How much more comfort- 
able; what a relief thisis to me! It was the 
first exclamation of every heart: How glad 
I am for the President! This will do him 
good. This may save his life. Every 
man seemed to forget himself for the 
moment, even the most selfish and sordid, 
and to remember only another. Every 
man would have been willing to endure 
the unendurable, if it would only help the 
President. Every man was glad of the 
reiief only because it was relief for the 
President. The selfish man was for the 
moment unselfish. Every one felt as did 
the resident of Elberon when the workmen 
came to lay the track that should take the 
President’s car to Francklyn Cottage. ‘‘I 
am afraid,” said they, ‘‘we must run 
through this flower-bed.” ‘‘ You may go 
through the house, if you want to,” was 
the answer. 

Does the lesson need explavatiou? That 
which came so naturally, so involuntarily, 
on asingle occasion, to so many, is their uni- 
versal, coustant duty. For the moment 
they pleased not themselves. It is recorded 
us the vital chara@feristic of Christ that 
‘*he pleased not himself.” What was tem- 
porary and occasional with them, called out 
by a special emergency, was constant and 
unfailing with Him. It was His whole life. 
It governed His life; it required the sacrifice 
of His death. It is a duty, not of a Christ 
only, but of every man. The lesson which 
His life can best teach us can be illustrated 
from the experience of the last week. It 
is the lesson of absolute, total consecration. 
Let those who have felt for a moment the 
enlargement of « temporary scl f-abnegation 
learn the beauty of complete devotion to the 
love of God andman. The war in the heart 
is between selfishness and unselfishness. 
Selfishness is the easier qualify; but it must 
be conquered. if the soul would rise to true 
worth and happiness. This is conversion, 
of which Christian teachers tell us so 
much. It is turning from a life ab- 
sorbed in self toa life absorbed in love to 
what is larger than self. It comes out of 
the solemn resolve of consecration, by 
which, in the presence of all the verities of 
Heaven and earth, a man promises to him- 
self and h‘s God that henceforth he will 
live not unto himself, but unto God and 
man; that he will mind not his-own things, 
but the things of others; that he will thus 
be a follower of the teachings of Him who 
said that the great duty of all is that thou 
love God with all thy heart and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself; that a life blameless even 
by current standards is not sufficient—for it 
may yet be selfish—if it do not lead one, 
should love require it even to sell all that 
he has and give to the poor, that thus he 
may have treasure in Heaven; a follower 
of the life of Him whose chief praise it is 
that he “‘ pleased not himself,” but that be 
lived for others, for us, and for us he dicd. 

Let not all this be taken as if it were pro- 
fessional cant of religious teaching; hut out 
of our own experience of last week may 
we not guess and then learn by experience 
what is the joy avd peace of a life once 
wholly given up to a care for other, higher, 
more universal interests than those that 
center about ourselves? 


Editorial Dotes. 


Nor yet is the anxiety for the President re- 
lieved. The development of what may be, 
probably is, an abscess in the lower lobe of 
the right lung is a most serious complication. 
It is a wonder that the patient has survived 
the suppuration and sloughing of the parotid 
gland, and if now so vital an organ as the 
lunge should be seriously affected it would not 
only cause much greater discomfort than that 
from the gland, but would be more danger- 
ous. This is what is now to be chiefly feared. 
Still, the doctors profess themselves hopeful, 
and we too keep up our hope, largely resting 
on our prayers that God will grant him, at 
last, restoration to health. 











WE publish an account of the trial, if ench 
it may be called, of Dr. H. W. Thomas, of 
Chicago, for heresy. This is not really a 
triai, but a preliminary examination before a 
committee, preparatory to a trial before the 
Conference. Dr. Thomas was earnestly and 
vigorously defended by able counsel, and the 





commission, or jury, decided against him by 
votes which varied on the different specifiea- 
tions, but stood generally about six to three. 
The final trial will take place next month and 
will be a very important event. It is not com- 
mon to have in the Methodist Church a trial 
for heresy, and this trial of a man who is 
acknowledged to be a devoted preacher of the 
Gospel is not a good omen. It cannot exactly 
be judged that this trial, which is really that 
of agrand jury deciding that the case is serious 
enough for trial, indicates the probable action 
of the Conference, although we should not be 
surprised if the majority should then again go 
against him. It will readily be seen that the 
chief charge against him, that be denies the 
efficacy of ‘‘the blood,’ is skilfully chosen. 
Dr. Thomas believes in the Atonement; but he 
does not believe that its efficacy inheres in the 
blood, but declares that it is in the love which 
Christ’s death exhibited. It is easy to say 
that this is a real denial of the Atonement. 
It is only, however, a denial of one theory of 
the Atonement—the theory of blood satisfac- 
tion. One may hold the deity of Christ, the 
providential necessity of his incarnation and 
his death, and yet hold that he did not by his 
prearranged sufferings and sacrifice of death 
purchase just so much redemption for man. 
Dr. Thomas’s other faults of belief, his doubt 
of the utter infallibility of all the statements 
of the Bible, and his doubts on the character 
of future punishment would all be pardoned 
but for his believed unsoundness on Atone- 
ment. 


Our readers see how the question of the 
Church presses upon us—that of Inspiration. 
We could not keep it back from them, if we 
would. Joseph Cook is an admirable index of 
current thought, and he writes to us, choosing 
the question of Delitzsch’s view of the bearing 
of the New Criticismn on the Mosaic records. 
Dr. Heman Lincoln, of the chief of Baptist 
echools of the prophets, writes to us defending 
the Southern Board of Missions for rejecting 
as missionaries two brethren for alleged un- 
soundness on Inspiration. We are very glad 
to get Dr. Lincoln’s article, and had written, 
thus far unsuccessfully, to three leading 
Southern Baptists for just such an article. 
Dr. Lincoln’s position is simply this: If the 
Bible is fallible on a single point, as of geology. 
geography, rhetoric, logic, ‘* history, science, 
and chronology,’’ or has any “ errors in fact”’ 
of any sort, then ‘‘a logical mind’’ will come 
to the ‘almost inevitable inference ’’ that its 
inspiration is no ‘‘ safeguard against errors of 
doctrine.’” A man that holds the first is Hable 
to hold the second, and is, therefore, likely to 
be an unfit man to send to lay the foundations 
of the Church in Pagan lands. The Southern 
Board holds this view, and, therefore, Dr. 
Lincoln extols their faithfulness. And so he 
should, if the principle above stated is axiom- 
atically true. He seems to think itis; for he 
simply states it without any word of defense, 
except that Theodore Parker began by doubt- 
ing plenary inspiration and ended by making 
utter shipwreck of the faith, and Frederick 
Robertson was saved by his early death from 
the same inevitable conclusion. If we held 
the positions so admirably and rigidly stated 
by Professor Lincoln, we also should praise 
them. But we recall what a vast num- 
ber of the _world’s most faithful Chris- 
tian teachers such a rule would exclude from 
the mission work. According to this princi- 
ple, no man who believes that the Mosaic law 
errs in saying that the bare chews the cud is 
fit to be a missi y,b he may thereby 
be led to doubt all revelation. No man who 
thinks tbat the author of Chronicles erred in 
reproducing in I Chron. xx, 5from II Sam. 
xxi, 19 the account of the giant slain by El- 
hanan is a safe teacher of Christianity. Now, 
if the trustwortbiness of the verities of Chris- 
tianity depends on the trustworthiness of 
these nothings, we should like to be told why. 
This is anew, test unknown to the Early Chris- 
tian Church, which was devoted to propaga- 
ting the hope of the resurrection of the dead 
and which never thought of suspending its 
mighty revelation from the flimsy cobwebs of 
historical or scientific or chronological trivi- 
alities. 








WE can bardly believe our eyes as we read 
the eleventh in number of the ‘“‘ General In- 
structions” given by the Foreign Mission 
Committee of the Church of Scotland to the 
missionaries sent into East Africa, where the 
Blantyre scandals have become so notorious. 
It is as follows: 


“In regard to slavery, you must be careful 
neither to receive nor to allow any agent or 
servant of the mission to ieceive fuyitive 
slaves. AH such must be informed, when 
seeking shelter, that they will be given upto 
their if properly claimed. At the 
same time, sou must endeavor to teach the 
native mind the evils of ws tw | and do all you 
can and discreetly to cheek the 
regular slave trade and put down the ijjeval 
practice of captaring and reducing free per- 
sone to slavery.” 

That is an instruction that invites stady, 
“ The native mind ” must be taught “the evils 





of slavery.” That is something and we are 
glad to have that granted. As to the slave 
trade and kidnapping free people to make 
slaves of, that may be treated a little more vig- 
orously. The missionaries are instructed that 
the latter is illegal, though how or why more 
Megal than slaveholding is not clear. It 
must be British law, and not African law, that 
is had in mind, and the latter allows kidnap- 
ping often. But it is impressed upon the mis. 
sionaries that, if they do anything against the 
slave trade or kidnapping, it must be done 
* legitimately and discreetly.”” It would never 
do to oppose these acts, one of which is illegal, 
so as to offend anybody. As to slavery 
itself, nothing is to be done against it 
except to explain that it has some evils; 
but those evils are not so great that 
anything needs to be done against it. If 
the slave has once been successfully kid- 
napped and is in bondage, then he must not 
expect any help in gaining his freedom from 
the missionaries, must not even be received, 
but must be told that he will be given up as 
soon as claimed. He will be actually “‘ given 
up,’’ and this by British citizens ond Christian 
ministers. We know the difficulties of the 
case; but they should be met with courage 
and endurance. The missionaries have, or 
should have, no force to protect slaves. They 
should give all their neighbors to understand 
that they abhor slavery, that they will under 
no circumstances giye up a slave, but that 
they cannot defend a slave by force. Their 
moral attitude should, however, be vastly 
more positive against the whole institution 
than is indicated by this eleventh “ Instruc- 
tion.” 


PRAYING for the dead is, according to gen- 
eral Protestant tradition. a great offense. We 
suppose that is because it fs supposed that the 
prayeris only for delivery of the soul from 
the pains of Purgatory, the aforesaid Purga- 
tory being a “* Romish invention.”’ But, if the 
prayer be not for deliverance from purgatorial 
pains, but the expression of a longing desire 
before God for the supreme bliss of those we 
loved on earth, it is difficult to conceive in 
what the imagined offense can lie. There is 
certainly no doctrinal heresy involved. Such 
seems to be the idea of the B:rahmo Somaj of 
India. In The New Dispensation, which is de- 
voted to the expression of their practical and 
devotiunal sentiments, we find the following 
prayer for the soul of the Deah of Westmin- 
ster: ; 

** Eternal Life, we ask thee to bless the de- 
pos Dean Stanley. He lived and worked 

ere on earth as one of the most large-hearted 
servants of Christ. He has left an example 
of uncommon Christian liberality and unselfish- 
ness. He deeply appreciated and sympathized 
with the spirit of the New Dispensation in 
India. Let the celestial perfume of bis holy 
and sweet life incite us to do the work of our 
lives faithfully and joyfully. Confer on him, 
O God, a rich crown for the noble services he 
has rendered to thee here and open his eye to 
behold thee face to face.”’ 


To which we say Amen. May his soul rest in 
peace. 


DanieL WEBSTER, in paying a becoming 
tribute to the memory of Jeremiah Mason, who 
bad been his great rival at the bar, adverted to 
the fact that Mr. Mason believed in the Chris- 
tian religion and sought to conform his practice 
toits requirements, and then proceeded to say : 

“A man like him, with all his proper senti- 

ments and sensibilities alive in him, must, in 
this state of existence, have sometbing to be- 
lieve and something to hope for; or else, as 
life is advancing to its close and pane all is 
heart-sinking and oppression. Depend upon 
it, whatever may be the mind of an old 
man, old age is only really happy when, 
on feeling the enjoyments of this world 
pass away, it begins to lay a stronger hold on 
those of another.” 
Mr Webster was not himself an old man when 
he spake these words; yet he profoundly ap- 
preciated and forcibly stated the wants of one 
who finds his powers fading avd his earthly en- 
joyments withering and is penetrated with the 
irresistible consciousness that his journey in 
time is nearly ended. The great future is just 
before him, and he knows it and feels it. To 
be happy as an old man, be must draw comfort. 
from what he anticipates in another life; and, 
if denied this source of comfort, then life’s 
evening to him must be one of gloom and 
sadness. It is difficult to conceive of a more 
pitiable object than that of helpless, hopeless, 
and godless old age. 





WE believe we have a reasonably high sense 
of the dignity of a religious paper, but it does 
not rise to that possessed by the Watehiower. 
It tells Mr. Dowling, who wrote to us on the 
action of the Southern Baptist Board of Mis- 
sions, that, if he thought the Baptist papers 
would not publish bis article, he ought not to 
have published ft at all. It says: 

A writer ane pene aaa a At 
them icity ro tenes | his denomination 
to find a channel! through which to give them 

rancé. Professor Fox did the same 


- farthe 
thing at first, though it may nor have been for 
the same reason.” . : 

That is really making the editors popes, or 





rather, the Congregation of the zvder Expurga 

torius. If it is not arrogance to attempt to for 

bid a writer to publish elsewhere what two or 
three denominational papers will not publish, 
we do not know what that quality is. Mr. 
Dowling is a young minister during whose 
four years with the Euclid-Avenue Church it 
bas hadi 188 saeccessorions, making a present 
membership of 436. Its benevolences the past 
year were over fifty thousand dollars, 





WHEN progress invades the Tunkers, it is 
time for conservatism to be bestirring itself. 
Sothink Abraham Flory,Jacob Metzger,Samuel 
Musselman, and the rest of the special confer- 
ence that met August 26th with the brethren 
of the Ludlow and Painter Creek Church, near 
Arcanum, Ohio, to raise their voice against 
conformity to the world. What conformity to 
the world is may be judged from their printed 
resolutions, of which the first reads as follows. 
with all its primitive grammar : 


“Be it, therefore, Resolved, That we more 
strictly adhere to the self-denying principles of 
the Gospel, as practiced by our ancient breth- 
ren and as set forth in our petition of 1880, to 
whieh we wish to hold. With this amendment 
as the petition mentions popular Sunday- 
schools, and revival meetings, the way they are 
generally conducted, to be more clearly under- 
stood, we say that we feel to suffer none in 
the Brethren’s church and then we will be sure 
to have no trouble with them. No Sunday- 
scbools, no high schools, no revival meetings, 
no paid ministry, no missionary plans or mis- 
sion boards, as now granted by Annual Meet- 
ing. No money soliciting or begging to carry 
out such plans, no single mode of feet-washing, 
no ical instrumen ts, as planos, melodeons, 
avd organs etc. No unlawful interest to 
oppress the poor."’ 


This is no travesty, but a genuine resolution 
against pretty mucb everything good. The 
second resolution attacks that other matter 
most important, it seems, equally to the true 
saint and the dandy—clothes : 


“* Resolved, . . That the brethren wear 
aplain, round-breasted coat, with standing col- 
lar; hat, ovércoat, and everything clse to cor- 
respond. A plain way of wearing the hair and 
beard, no fashionable moustaches, and no 
roached or shingled hair. The sisters also to 
wear a plain, modest dress and bonnet; also a 
plain white cap in time of worship or on going 
abroad. In short, that the brethren and sis- 
ters let their light shine asa light on a ‘can- 
dlestick,’ and not part or wholly under the 
‘ bushel,’ but to show to the world that we try 
to possess what we profess.’’ 


How lovely it would be if every saint could 
thus indicate by his clothee-where his light 
was and that he possessed what he professed 
Then the taflor should give us our passport t«. 
Heaven. 


Ir we understand Dr. T. W. Chambers, in 
The Observer, any biblical critic is at fall liber- 
ty to settle from evidence just what books be- 
long in the Canon, That liberty, however, is no 
protection to him in the Church, if he decides 
that a single recognized book, like Esther or 
the Song of Soloman, is wrongly put in the 
Canon: 


** Only, if he reaches a conclusion at variance 
with that of the body he belongs to, he mus’ 
do just ashe would if in the region of dog 
matics he found his matured doctrinal opin 
ions in like manner dissonant. One or othe: 
party must ae way, and it does not need : 
ghost to tell us which is to do it.”’ 


That is, he must retire or else yield his judg- 
ment. Luther, who called James an “‘ Epistle 
of Straw,’ would have to be excluded. Real- 
ly that seems like an extreme and unnecessary 
severity. On another point, however, we are 
in full accord with Dr. Chambers. He says: 


“It may suit some to say, with Coleridge, 
such orsuch a book fl.ds me, and therefore it 
is inspired, while another does not, and there- 
fore has no such claim. This short and easy 
method of handling so grave a theme is un- 
worthy @ moment’s consideration. The fool- 
ishness of God is wiser than men. and the 
wisest and holiest that live are unable to say 
beforehand how God will secure a faithful 
record of his revealed will for human salva- 
tion. All we can dois to weigh carefully the 
teachings of his servants, and then form a 
theory which will embrace all the facts. Here 
nothing but criticism and induction will an- 
swer. We want no snap judgments, no run- 
ning away with a single verse or a single cir- 
cumstance, as if that settled the whole; but a 
large view of the entire case, what the differ- 
ent writers say of themselves and of others, 
what limitations or qualifications, if any, they 
imply or state, how the divine element and 
the human adjust themselves to each other, 
etc., matters difficult enough to try the tact 
and training of the most accomplished 
exegete.”’ 


That ts precisely what is wanted: notan a 
prior: assertion, but a careful, inductive study 
of the facts of the revelation. 





WE have been asked by some subscribers to 
tellthem whether “The Problem of Human 
Life,” a book by A. Wilfred Hall, is a trust- 
worthy reply to the objections egalost relizion 
raised by materialistic skeptics. The question 
seems to us almost comical. The book was 
first published in tedious poetry, some four 
years ago, and the argument depends on the 
ridiculous notion (a discovery of this same 
writer) that the wave theory of sound fs all a 
blunde>. But bere comes the painful part of 





the czse. This dig and absurd book 
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has actually been endorsed by the Amet- 
fenn Tract Society, and offered as a pre- 
mium for subscriptions to their fMlustra- 
ted newspaper! And now we happen to see 
In The \atchman and Reflector, a paper which 
claims to represent the intelligence of New 
England Baptists aud which is published in 
Boston, a eulogistic review of this same book, 
In whieh its arguments, reduce! in a second 
edition from poetry to prose, are term-d 
“irresistible,” ‘trenchant,"’ and his “ vala- 
ale service In his effective exposure of the 
many basless assumptions of those who pro 
fess to be leaders in science” is highly com- 
mended and his book said to be worth “* care- 
ful atiention.”” It is too bad for religious 
papers thas to make Sameson-sport for the 
enemy by the'r blind antics. If such a book 
can be read by no scholar without contempt, a 
part of that contempt is very likely to fall on 
the religion which is compelled tostand as 
spon or for it. 


Tax Mormons appear to be doing a thriving 
business in the way of recruiting their ranks 
by makirg converts abroad and then furnish- 
ing them a free transportation to this country. 
Five hundred and fifty of these converts re- 
cently embark: d at Liverpool, bound for Salt 
Lake City, and it is reported that over two 
thousand Mormon converts left that port for 
the Land of the Latter Day Saints during the 
past Summer. The Mormons have shrew 
and cunning missionaries at work tu various 
districts of Europe among the poorer and more 
ivnorant classes, who persuade them to adopt 
the Mormon faith and promise them a free 
paseage and free farms if they will come to 
America. They keep an account with the 
Bank of England, and draw on this Bank for 
the funds to pay expenses. Their president 
and the twelve apostles take the general 
supervision of the work and dispose of the 
new-made “Saints,” as they arrive at Salt 
Lake City. These leaders work the sy-tem 
with great power and at no Iinconsiderable 
expense. It must be confessed that they 
are in earnest, and intend to make Mormon- 
ism a power in the Pacific States and terrl- 
tories. The Mormons are not dying out, as 
some suppose; but, rather, on the Increase. 
What the Government has todo with them fs 
to break up their system of polygamy as a 
practice, and this it should do without d: lay. 
Congress should take this practice in hand 
and enact laws that will be sure to suppress 
it. Nothing is to, be gained by half-way 


measures. These have already been tried too 
long. 

‘Tat soctety which we want to oppose Mor- 
monism might have some vigorous legal) work 
to do. Here tsa horrible story told by a corre- 


spondent of The Hurek« Leader of what he 
saw at Ovden, a railroad town in Utah, where 
a nutiber of Swedish immixrants were waliing 
to take the train to Brigham City: 


**L was looking on with great curiosity, when 
T discovered a tow-headed, b:ixom gi 1] weeping 
btterly. Two or three old women were scold 
ing at her, and a withered-up old Mormon 
stood with his arm around her. He finally 
coaxed her off to his wagon, she screaming 
and erving that she would not marry him and 
he never leiting go of her until he set her 
down upon the wagon-tongue. A girl was 
following them. I halted ber and asked what 
was the trouble. She said that this girl was 
pledved to the old man and that Le had paid 
ber passage out; and now she did not want to 
marry him, because he already had a wifeand 
seven childven. | asked if she would be forced 
to do so. The girl replied: ‘Of course, she 
will. They have pledged her to him.’ Toor 
thing! the last that I saw of her she wasstrug- 
cling to get away fiom him, and the withered 
old fellow was holding on with both arms 


around her, It is sickening to think of 
sucn doingsina civilized land. Dark as that 
girl’a mind was, she had some grains of virtue 


and some deicate instincts ‘Lhe despair 
pictured on her face showed that.” 

There is a terrible account for our country to 
settle with that poor girl. England was lately 
stirred with indignation because girls were 
found to be tnveigled from London to Belgium 
for immoral purposes; but what was done 
there a few times is done here a thousand 
times, and yet our country does not dynamite 
the evil of polygamy. God graut that Garfield 
may recover and that Congress, on his advice, 
may tlud means to put down the crime. 





Up to the present time the experiment of 
converting the Oneida Community ivto a joint- 
stock company has been carried out success- 
fully. The great change in which the public 
was interested was the compleie giving up of 
communism in the family and the return to 
lawful wedlock. It is, we believe, a mistake 
to suppose that it was entirely the crusade 
from without which forced the change. It 
was very much helped by dissatisfaction from 
within, such as might be expected from young 
mev and women who bad been sent out to be 
educated in the best schools of New England. 
But there was another influence which hastened 
the change. The only strength of the com- 


munity which bas prevented its speedy down- 
fall, like that of other communities, bas been 
ite religious foree. However misled, tne lead- 





ers were sincere and had standards of mor- 
ality to which they were very strenuously 
attached. Buta few years ago there was ad- 
mitted an element, which came fn considerable 
pirt from the Berlin Hights Community, 
formerly of Ohio, and which favored free love 
and had little sympathy with the religious 
ideas of the history of the Community. It 
was found that they were gaining in influence, 
and it was in great part for protection against 
their influence that the majority of the Com- 
munity gave up their ‘complex marriage” 
for the monogamy of the Christian world. 
The result has been very hopeful. A number 
of the less valuable members, the barnacles, 
bave been dropped, and the Company pays 
comfortable dividends to its stockholders. 
The We'lingford branch is now being re- 
moved to the American side of Niagara Falls, 
where a large manufacturing establishment fs 
being put into operation. There has been 
something of a struggle for a _ control 
of the stock of the Company between 
the two elements which we may call 
the Old Community and the Berlin Hights 
men, resulting in the victory of the former. 
Tue latter, we believe, propose to withdraw 
and establish anew organization in Califor- 
nia, very likely on a free-love basis. The old 
leaders of the Community, Mr. Noyes and Dr. 
Cragin, could bardly give their consent to the 
abandoument of the social experiment, which 
had been so considerable a success, and have 
withdrawn to Canada ; but those who remain 
at Oneida bave married and set up their sepa- 
rate homes in good faith which is beyond 
suspicion. 


Tae following striking passage from a 
speech by General Garticeld in Concress, on 
the first anniversary of President Lincolu’s 
death, suggests a reference to the experiences 
of the past few weeks In connection with his 
own suspense between life and death: 


** There are times in the history of men and 
nations when they stand so near the veil that 
separates inortals from immortals, time from 
eternity, and men from their God that they 
can almost hear the breathings and feel the 
pulsations of the heart of the Infinite. Through 
such a time has the nation passed. When 
two hundred and fifty thousand brave spirits 
passed from the fleld of honor through that 
thin veil to the presence of God, and when, at 
last, its parting folds admitted the Martyred 
Pres'dent tothe company of the d-ad heroes 
of the Republic thie nation stood so near the 
vell that the whispers of God were heard b 
the children of men. Awe-stricken by his 
voice, the American people knelt in tearful 
reverence and made a solemn corenant with 
G4 and each other that this nation should be 
save’ from its enemies, that all ite glories 
sheuld be restored, and cn the ruins of Slavery 
and Treason the temples of Freedom and 
Justice shou'd be bullt and stand forever. 


A COMMITTEE appointed by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce last week visited Col- 
lector Robertson and presented to him the 
resolutions adopted by the Chamber in refer- 
ence to the civil service system that had been 
practiced by General Merritt when he held the 
office. These resolutions declare that the sys- 
tem of examinations for appointments had 
been of great value to the mercantile com 
munity and express the earnest hope that 
Collector Robertson will not abandon it, but 
continue the policy of his predecessor in office. 
The Collector informed the committee that he 
had pursued and should continue to pursue 
the policy of General Merritt in making ap- 
pointments, and that fn all cases “the usual 
conpetitive examinations’? would be had. 
The change of collectors works, then, no 
change in the policy to be pursued. Collector 
Robertson proposes to go right on in the line 
marked ont bv his predecessor. Men will be 
appointed to office not for party reasons; not 
because they are the friends or enemies of ex- 
Senator Conkling ; but on the basis of charac- 
ter and qualifications, after appropriate tests 
in respect to these facts. This is just the idea 
of civil service reform, and the prospect now 
is that the Castom-House of this city will be 
permanently mauaged upon this principle. A 
long step has been taken toward the establish 
ment of the same system throughout the en- 
tire country. 


Tue repcrt mace to the public of the opin- 
fon of the Supreme Court of Minnesota is 
curfous and also tonic. According to it, the 
amendment to the state constitution forbid- 
ding the payment of the state indebtedness 
is itself void, because it impairs the validity of 
contracts. That is certainly a conclusion to 
be devoutly welcomed, if true, that even a 
constitution is void which violates the first 
priuciples of honesty. That being the case, 
tae present provision of the law to accept 
the proposition of the bondholders to pay half 
the debt fails, for the whole debt is confessed- 
ly due. That is precisely what ought to be 
the case, and we can imagine the relief of 
honest Minnesotians when they learn that it is 
not the half, but the whole of their dishonor 
which they may hope to be relieved of. For 
it is also decided that the present law is also 
unconstitutional, as it puts legislative func- 
thons into the hands of the judicial depart 





ment. With thie clear exposition of law and 


justice, the next legislature can begin again 
and provide handeomely and honorably for a 
full acquittal by the state from its long dis- 
bonor. 





Tue first news in regard to General Carr and 
the officers and soldiers under his command 
was that they had ell been massacred by the 
Apache Indians. Happily, this was not true. 
General Carr’s command was attacked by 
these Indians, and, after a fight of some three 
hours, he effected a retreat, with the loss of 
only one officer and six privates. The attack 
was an act of war by the Apacl es, for which, 
General Carr thinks, they have been preparing 
for the last six months and in which some of 
the Indian scouts employed by him were en- 
gaged. What the Government should do fs to 
strengthen its force and at once bring these 
Indians to terms. They have made war upon 
the Government of the United States and 
they must now be conquered by military 
power, at all bazards. The more vigorously 
and promptly the work is done the better. 
The blow should he sharp and decisive. The 
conquest being effected, then these Indians, 
having forfeited all their tribal rights, should 
be disposed of in a way to prevent such out- 
breaks in the future. We believe in the peace 
policy toward the Indians; but when they 
make war upon the Government, as seems to 
have been the fact In this case, then we believe 
{n conquering them and so disposing of them 
that they will not be able to renew the war. 
This we regard as best for the interests of all 
concerned. 


Tue Court of Aypeals of this state, inare 
cent case, expounded the Marriage Law of the 
state as follows: 

‘* By the law of this state a man and a woman 

who are competent to marry each other, with- 
out going before a minister or magixtrate, with 
no previous notice givea, with no form of cere- 
mony, civil or religious, and with no record or 
written evidence of the act kept, and merely 
by words of present contract between them, 
may take upon themselves the relation of hus- 
band and wife, and be bound to themselves, 
to the state, and to society as such; and, if 
after that. the marriage is denied, proof of actual 
cohabitation as husband and wife, acknowl- 
edgment and recognition of each other to 
friends and acquaintances as such, ard the 
general reputation thereof will enable the 
court to presume that there was in the begin- 
ning an actual and bona fide marriage.” 
The Court expressed no opinion as to the 
wisdom or unwisdom of such a law; but sim- 
ply stated the law as it exists in this state 
The law, as thus defined, strikes us as being 
exceedingly loose. In most of the states 
some form of ceremony is to be performed 
and a record of the marriage {s to be made, 
and in many of thema public notice is to be 
given. It is quite true that marriage is a con- 
tract between the parties competent to enter 
into the relation : yet it is more than an ordi- 
nary contract, being an institution with which 
the highest interests of society are most in- 
timately identified. Society ought not to per- 
mit the relation to be established without 
some formality appropriate to its character 
and fixing the time. 





We feel with especial grief the loss (by 
death) to American literature of Sidney Lanier. 
Our country bas never produced a truer poet 
than he. Though yet young (only thirty-eight) 
and suffering from long disease, he had won him 
a name that put him easily at the head of our 
Southern poets. He was one of ourown most 
valued contributors. We donot know in mod- 
ern verse anything more sweet and tender, 
anything that more clings to the memory than 
his ‘Ballad of the Trees and the Master,’’ 
published by us last December: 

** Into the woods n.y Master went, 
Clean forepent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him : 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods he came. 


“Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death ani Shame would woo Him last, 

From under the trees they drew Him last: 

‘Twas on a tree they slew Him—last 

When out of the woods he came.” 
If we mistake not, this most lovable ballad 
was part of a longer poem on which Mr. Lanier 
was engaged. The general pubiic knows him 
best by bis admirally edited ‘‘ Froissart ’ and 
**King Arthur” for boys; but these were not 
bis chosen work, but were undertaken simply 
for the remuneration they would bring him, 
while his heart was on his poetry. We hope 
he has left something fora literary executor 
besides his earlier published poems. He wasa 
passionate lover of music, a member (for a 
season) of Theodore Thomas’s band, and the 
author of a novel (** Tiger Lilies”’) and a curi- 
ous volume on “The Science of English 
Verse.” He was lecturer on literature in the 
Johns Hopkins University. 





Tus bulletin issued last Friday by Drs. 





Biles end Hamilton in regard to the President’ 
condition contained the following s:atement : 
* By special request of the President, it bas 
been made our duty to sy in this publie man- 
ner to Surgeon-General Parnes, Surgeon J J. 
Woodward, and Dr. Reyburn that, in diepens- 
ing with their services as his medical attend- 
ants, he was actuated only by a wish to rel'eve 
them of their labor and responsibility which, 
in his improved condition, he could no longer 
properly impore upon them. Both the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Garfield desire to express to 
these gentlemen personrlly and in the sama 
public manner their hizh appreciation of the 
great ekill and discretion which they have so 
constantly exercise! as associate counsel in 
the management of bis case up to the present 
time.” 
The retirement of these medical gentlemen 
from the President's case is in nu way to their 
discredit and implies no want of confidence 
in them on his part. The simple truth is that 
there was no necessity for the continue: serv- 
ices of six surgeons, and this was an ample 
reason why the number should be reduced. 
The three that remain are as competent to 
manage the case as would be a dozen surgeons- 
The President’s action in the premises is sim- 
ply the exercise of good common sense. 
Though physically feeble, his mind is clear, 
and while this fact remains the talk about his 
inability todischarge the powers and duties of 
his office is premature. No such fact ex'sts 
at present. 





Tue tragedy of a forest fire like that which 
recently extended over two or three countries 
in Michigan, making almost a clean sweep of 
fences, barns, houses, ahd villages over an 
area occupied by some fifty thousand persons 
and destroying hundreds of lives, is appalling 
beyond measure. Words are too poor to pre- 
sent a picture of such a scene. Thousands of 
families are left in the state of utter and abso- 
lute destitation, as the result of this terrible 
conflagration. A committee of citizens, headed 
by Senator Conger, of Michigan, has stated 
the case in its general oulines to the Ameri- 
can people and in the name of the sufferers 
sent forth the cry for help. Wecannot doubt 
that a prompt response will be forthcoming. 
There should he immediate and efficient action 
in this city and in the other cities of the coun- 
try. The American people are not wont to 
wait in the presence of such a calamity. 


WE have not copied the long article which 
has gone the rounds of the daily press, pur- 
porting to give a list and description of all the 
several royal mummies found lately near 
Thebes. We judge from the best evidence yet 
obtainable that itis a very hasty and unsatis- 
factory list and thatit is notto be bastily as- 
sumed that the bodies of Thothmes the Great 
and Rameses the Great have been certainly 
found. The best information yet before the 
public comes from Mrs. Amelia B. Edwards. 
She has for years devoted a great deal of 
study to Egyptology and is the scholar 
chosen by The Academy as the best to be 
found in England to review important books 
on Egypt. It most be anything but pleasant to 
a reverend and distinguished professor of his- 
tory in Oxford to find himself severely criti- 
cised for ignorance, with full specifications, in 
such a literary journal) as The Academy, by a 
woman anda novelist. Mrs. Edwards writes 
to that journal giving the substance of private 
correspondence with M. Maepero, of the Boulaq 
Museum, from which it appears that we must 
be on our guard ayainst the too hasty conclu- 
sions of the first imperfect examinations of the 
mummy-cases. They bad been considerably 
tampered with in ancient times and bodies of 
later kings had been put in older mummy- 
cases. Still, the discovery is one of the great- 
est interest and makes the year memorable for 
Egyptology. 

“ War, my dear friend, how bad you look! 
I never before saw you looking so thin. My 
husband the otber day met you in the street, 
and at tirst be did not know you. He said that 
you must have lost, at least, thirty pounds of 
flesh. Have you been sick, or what is the 
matter? Hadn’t you betier consult a doctor? 
You certainly want building up.”’ Such is the 
substance of the salutation with which a polite 
and educated lady greeted a friend whom she 
accidenily met in the street, and who bad for 
several months been in rather poor health and 
was in an exceedingly nervous and sensitive 
condition. Did that lady stop to think of the 
painful and injurious impression which she 
made upon her friend? Did she know that 
ber words shot through the friend’s heart with 
@ pungent and thrilling anguish? We pre- 
sume not; and yet the discomfort which she 
caused was none the less real. Her mistake is 
often commiited and never excusable. The 
rule of good sense and good manners fs never 
to tell invalids how bad they look. They will 
find that out soon enough themselves. Pleas- 
ant and encouraging words form the proper 
dialect with which to address them. These 
are just the words they need to hear. They 
ere words of comfort, and because they are 
such they are positively medicinal in their 
effects. 
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Toronto wax only two mon.hs old when the 
Rev. H. F. Adams was invited to come from 
England to take charge of it. During the 
yeer and seven months of bis ministry it has 
had a very prosperous growth. He finds it 
necessary to resign, however, because he dis- 
covers that close communian is *‘a binding 
principle on all candidates for admission to 
the Baptist misistry in Canada.’ Had he 
known this fact, be would never have left En- 
gland. As it is. he withdraws because he 
“does not. wish to create a new faction.”” A 
Canadian Baptist paper, from which we le:rn 
these facts, hopes *‘ he will be divinely guided 
in bis movements.”’ We add the hope tliat 
the Canadian ministers who refuse to receive 
him may also lave that divine guidance they 
60 much need, 

....We question the propriety of sucha 
gudgment as that expressed by Dr. Lincoln in 
this week’s INDEPENDENT on Robertson. He 
says: 

** Frederick Rovertson was traveling rapidly 


onthe same road fas Theodore Parker], held 
back only by his fervent and reverent love for 
Christ, when an early death saved him trom an 
utter wreck of faith.”’ 


We have a hizher notion of the protective 
power of a “fervent avd reverent love of 
Christ.” The judsment reminds us of the 
now famous profanity of Dr. Charles H. Fow- 
ler that, if our Saviour really drank alcoholic 
wine, be was vcry likely saved by his early death 
fiom a drunkarid’s grave. Such conclusions 
are hardly legitimate. Certainly, it is not leviti- 
mate to make an ‘‘ admonition” out of a cese, 
like Robertson’s, which shows no lap-e of faith. 


--Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s paper 
before the Social Scienc2 Association, on “* The 
American Newspaper,’ is good reading, not so 
much that it gives instruction as that it puts 
truths plainly that need to be told. The Amert- 
can newspaper is, as Mr. Warner says, not the 
bestis the world. There is not an American 
daily paper that begins to compare in its 
foreign correspondence with the London Tinies, 
Our reporis of congressional debates are very, 
very imperfect and oftex very unfair. The 
unfairness and flippancy of our most prom- 
inent political papers is notorious. Here is, 
says Mr. Warner, the weakest department in 
the American newspaper. We are pleased to 
see that he approves the form taken by THE 
INDEPENDENT as superior to the old blanket 
sheet. 

**** The Christian at Work well says that the 
subjective argument for inspiration that it 
‘*finds”’ usis of no use for demonstration. When 
it allows, however, that it isof any importance 
whatever for one’s own satisfaction, we differ 
from it. It rests on the ;ersonal testimony 
one receives from the Holy Spirit that such and 
such an utterance is inspired. Now we have 
no evidence, and can have none. that God’s 
spirit is ever given to testify to such matters 
of scientific theology. That we feel that an 
expression of truth “finds’* us is very differ- 
ent from a revelation from God’s spirit that the 
man who penned it did so under a special io 
spiration of God. 


.. The centennial celebration even of such an 
atrocious slaughter as that of Groton Height 
stirs up no reverges, They were 
buried long years ago. At that time 
Cap‘ain Ledyard was run through by the 
British officer to whom he surrendered; 
but his uncle, Ebenezer Ledyard, was taken 
prisoner and carried to New York. There he 
fell under the charge of Sir Guy Carlton, 
and, says General Hawley, in his eloquent cen- 
tennial address, six years after he yave hi» 
infant son the name of Guy Cariton.” ‘There 
remains only good will now between the two 
nations. 


.-We do not believe that the meeting of 
the Czar of Russia and the Emperor of Ger- 
many is a meaningless event. It means no 
hostility between Russia and Germany; no 
Panslavism in Russia, which shall drive Ger- 
many and Austria into league against Russia 
and France ; no war; and, perhaps, at least in 
Bussia, red.iced standing armies and reduced 
taxes. We hope it also means that Bismarck 
was asked to give his advice how Russia 
could be so govirned as to secure peace at 
home He could give good advice. 

.-- This is from The Advance: 


““The steame: ‘State of New York,’ loaded 
with passengers, struck asunken log the cther 
day in the Connecticut River. The officers 
had the good sense and good fortune co beach 
the boat before she filled with water. so no 
lives were lost. Had the accident happene! 
in the Sound or anywhere in deep water, prob- 
ably there would have been anothor heart- 
rending account of the careless and useless 
destruction of human life.” 

What, strike “‘a sunken log’ in “deep wa- 
ter’? Editor Gilbert isin England, and the 
Irish editor must be in charge. 

...-The President last week requested that 
members of his Cabinet should be admitted 
into bis sick-room. The first to be admitied 
was Aitorney-General McVeagh, and of him 
‘he President inquired as to the state of the 





public business. If his condition continuer 
to improve, be will in a few weeks be abl 
freely to confer with the Cabinet. Those who 
have been urging Mr. Arthur to assume the 
duties of the Presiden'’s office may as well 
weit a little while. James A. Garfield is Presi- 
dent of tLe United States. 


..New England bad last weeka ‘yellow 
day.”’ which was almost as remarkable as the 
famous “Dark Day” and will be long re- 
meinbered, What was its full cauxe we have 
not seen well explained, though in general it is 
plain that it was produced by the absorption 
of certain colors by the emoke. There was 
not a little fear among iguorant men. and 
some thought Heaven was showing its disap- 
proval of the removal of the President. We 
expect :hat it will be made the suject of care- 
ful study. 

-- Please be fair, Brother of The Religious 
Iera'a, We said your ** Tidings from Afar’’ 
contains more errois than any similar depart- 
ment we know of, and we specified three erro- 
reous missionary statements ina single num- 
ber. You reply that they are yathered from 
missionary organs and are as correct as the 
nature of the case admits. How, then, do you 
explain thore three errors? The fling at the 
end of the paragraph we trust you are 
ashamed of. 

.-The coroner’s jury in the Cramer case 
found that the unfortunate girl came to her 
death by ‘“‘ poison and violence’; that one 
James Malley is “criminally responsible” for 
the death; and that Walter Malley and Blanche 
Douglas are ‘‘morally responsible’ for the 
same. This strikes us asa very queer,verdict 
on a question of fact, which is all that the jury 
had anything to do with. Legal conclusions 
do not belong to coroner’s juries. 


.... Vice-President Arthur being chairman of 
the Republican Siate Committee of this state, 
and having resigned the position, the Com- 
mittee, at it«recent meeting in this city, put ex- 
Senator Platt in his place. This we regard as 
not only a political blunder but asa positive 
insult to the great majority of the Republicans 
of this state. Neither ex-Senator Platt nor 
ex-Senator Conkling is a favorite with the 
Republican party of this state. 


«..-Polygamous Mormonism {is exiending 
from Utab into the neighboring territoriesand 
bull fights are passing over from Spain into 
France. There have lately been such public 
exLibitions at Nimes, at Avignon, and at Mar- 
seilles, and they have been accompanied with 
shocking loss of life. Were it not that our 
own country is so gentle with polygamy, we 
should allow ourselves to be shocked at the 
barbarism of France. 


.. The letter of General Merritt to Secre- 
tary Windom shows that, while collector at the 
portof New York—namely, from July 20th, 
1878, to July 81st, 1881--he received $397,385,- 
772.78, and that the entire cost of the customs 
service during this period was but $7,354,460.- 
92. General Merritt retires from a post which 
he has honored. We trust that Collector Rob- 
ertson will make for himself as yood a record. 


....-No man ever so profoundly excited the 
{ndignatiou and abborrence of a great people 
as Guiteau, the assassin of our noble President. 
There are thousands of persons who would find 
a luxury in tearing him into pieces; and yet 
the people hold his life sacred as against the 
administration of justice by a mob. Their 
doctrine is that the courts must deal with 
Guiteau. So much for law and order. 


---"*General Tecumseh Sherman, whose 
mendacious and savage character confers no 
compliment on the heathen red man for whom 
he was named’’—that is what the Charleston 
(3. C.) Southern Christin Advocate says of the 
General of the United States Army. “We 
have written witheut prejudice or passion,” it 
says at the end of the article which contains 
these words. 


-e+eThe Bourbon Democrats of Mississippi 
are evidently alarmed at the increasing pros 
pect that they may lose their control of the 
state at the next election. This is manifest 
from the address of their state executive com- 
mittee. The Republicans, the Greenbackers, 
and the Independent Democrats of that state, 
being united on the same ticket, make a formi- 
dable force. 


..-.The Greenbackers, the Republicans, and 
the Independent Democrats of Mississipp, 





have joined their forces to break down the 
regular Democratic Party In that state and 
secure the election of the Hon, Benjamin King 
as their candidate fur governor. This is an- 
other sign of the approaching collapse cf the 
** Solid South.” The more of such signs the 
better. 

...-If the Admistration Republicans of this 
state want to control the approaching 
Republican State Convention, the thing for 
them to do is to attend the primary meetings 
and elect delegates that will represent their 
views. If they fail todo this, they may find 
the convention packed with the satellites of Mr, 
Conkling. 

..Vennor’s predictions about the weather 
for the month of August, accoiding to a com- 
parison with the facts as made by the Boston 
Transcript, hit the mark on the Ist, 15th, 16th, 
and 17th days of the month, and failed on the 
other twenty-seven days. Almust any one can 
do as good guessing as this. 


.. The Su», of this city. characterizes Sec- 
retary Blaine as the ‘‘ Truthful James,”’ on ac- 
count of his scrupulous fidelity in reporting 
the condition of the President. The Sec- 
retary’s course in this respect deserves the 
thanks of the whole nation. 


..The Providence Press says that “‘ the Vice- 
President who, succeeding to the Executive 
chair, should seek to change the policy of the 
Administration would wish that the mount- 
ains had fallen upon him before the 4th of 
March, 1885.” 


.. We are sorry that a soldier of bis guard 
was foolish enough to try to shoot Guiteau. 
For the majesty of law, be should be held as 
safe as if he were universally loved, instead of 
universally execrated. 


...-It seems incredible, but the University of 
Michigan is said to bave no rowing club or 
crew ; not even a boat. It should give up its 
new department of political science and get 
one. 


...Dr. E. H. Chapin’s memory ts worthily 
commemorated in the renovation of the Charch 
of the Divine Paternity, in this city. 











Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





MONEY TU LOAN. 
Tae well-known banking-house of Hubbard & 
Farmer, of Hartford, Conn.. are prepared to “1-4 
money on life-insurance as they 
their advertisement in the td department. it 
full perticmtase are sent them, the amount to be 
d will #00 





loane be learned. Correspondence ts 
solici 





TO INVESTORS. 


Tre Income Company of Boston, Mass., whose cap- 
{tal is $200,000, is organized to do a mining and mill. 
yng business under the direct management of C. D. 
Jenkins, President; B. E. Perry, Vice-President ; and 
B. A. Fowler, fecretary and Treasurer. Particu- 
lars regarding the Company may be found in the ad- 
vertising columns, and also in the circulars and 
descriptive pamphlets, which will be sent free upon 
application. Regarding the Sherman Minea circular 
issued by the Income Company says: 


Boar: codes to erect & small mill for 

the ime ediate treatment of the ‘Sherman’ ores, a 

limited amount of treasury stock is offered at 

one dollar per share, at the ae of the Company 

Water Street, Rooms 52 an d_ 69, Boston 3,40 

ES may be be ‘advanced at a any time — RR public 
notice. 





CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
fr those interested w wil! igok into the establishment 
& Co. at No 815 Sixth Avenue, this 


boys an d girls 
excellent material, well ae, an 
than 


nce as city purchasers who 


CARPETS. 

Mr. Snerranp Knapp, of Nos. 189 and 191 Sixth 
Avenue, has an advertisement in this number of Tux 
INDEPENDENT which is wortny the attention of “7 
= wishing a Carpet, Curtains, or anyching in 

e. 








Bar.ow’s Inp1G0 BLUE.—Best ouality, WASE WASH BLUE, 
and most liberal measure. D. 8. BERGER, Pro- 
prietor, 233 N. Second St.. Philadelphia. 





«-+-The Lewie-Street Brp*tist Church in | 


tne at chain of 
sourt River, one 4 down to the to 





ety, and there the mater 
mngten management shows itsel 


rogues tes. complete inolation. | 

ling from the Eas' 

on the Chicago, hig & Quincy 

traverse one aah the finest Re Bone of country the ® rhe 

ever 8 $ you pase Cheon eh o jecge same: rof 

oe Industrial ptt legen of oe ioe 
e best settled nats mont —~-4 Copaheted 

tions of Titinots,. lo and Ni braska, making sur 

nnections and fast 


each sl sep 





THE GREAT acne S LIGHT. 


CruRcH committees would pret economy in 
the lighting © of their churches 1 cee would Sapeaee 
with some of the tnpumerable burn: that cons’ 

#0 much unnecessary gas, with so lit ectand put put 
in Lay of nk's ram or 


the chu 
Increase ‘ive dllutsinatlng ‘power ower four-fold and 

P cduce 8 ight, which is not 

roublesome to the eyes. Kerosene lam +} - be ured 
in the place of gas-burners with equ 
These reflectors are made on scie: tific Dribeiples and 
their maximum reflecting power is greater than many 
which are more elaborate and ex ve. They are 
used very extensively in stores, show-windows, par- 
lors, banks, offices, picture gal theaters, depo’ 
etc—any where that a diffused lent @ een a“ an 
extended area. Our readers y put 
themselves in communication witht A eS ee b 
addressing I. P. Frink, 581 x - 
learn froun him full partic ae L. yey" prices, etc. 





Eepens ot tne wate to the Caverns of Luray, in 
Pas . , Conn under the auspices of the 
Sm AW {Be "le published in pamphlet form 
and is exceedingly interestin ng. Thes 
situated upon the line of the monadonh ‘be. bee Free by 
reed ons Geseripg’ve piiet 
address ing arles Ba ‘AEBeTY CT 
Agent, Hagerstown. toh, Gene my Be Third 
Street, Philadelphia Pa ane "Shenandosh Val ‘alley Rail- 
road passes through a aoe delightful portion of that 
part of ~ J country which has become historic, on 
the Stonewall aaeee, 
Early, and others, during “ the late unpleasantness. 
a ————— 





Tax New Haven Speen fompere, Leng ped 
of yee celebrated Cabin 


firs hy has made Ona 4 - Ay This Com 

as made Ds ears. r- 
Hen ars, with descriptiv  cgnllogce’ i] cent 
upon application, by addresain New Haven Orcan 
Company, corner Bradley and Streets, New 
Haven, Conn, 





On visiting New a a eave 


ote. firand. reng.v ion Ho- 
rand Central eps A. elegant 


llion Comer, Tednced to $1 and 
once per ay. ropean Restaurant su 
o) jes with the best. Stages and elevated railroads 
ee. Famisies ean live here on 

where. 





thas e 


Se 
“HOW ARE YOU, MY OLD FRIEND?” 


asked a bright looking man. “Oh! I feel miserabl 
[am bilious, and can't eat.and my back is so lame 
can’t work.” “Why in the w don’t you take 
Kidney-Wort? That — Mi Ay when lam out 4 
sorta, and it anaes Sr im perf tune. 
doctor ‘Tecommen ie for all such troubles.” Ridney- 

® sure cure fi ousness & pation. 
Dont t ait to try it—Leng Branch News. 


Tne luxuriant Turkish, Russian, and Roman Baths 

at 34 Ciaen 8t.. Brooklyn, are fitted up on the most 

roved Bante and are well worth a visit. The 

Ladies a is separate and both are open from 8 
A.M. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CANTRELL’S 
g| SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest ana best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Bootes and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


-B = jant Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’f’rs, New York City. 

















For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 








HALL, ELTON & CO,, 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 
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Financial. 


MR. EVARTS AND THE MONETARY 
CONFERENCE 





Mr. Evarts, who returned last week 
from Europe, was very promptly inter- 
viewed by the newspaper reporters, in 
order to get his impressions as to the re- 
sults attained by the Conference. He 
could not, of course, say much about 
actual resulta, since the conference came to 
no positive conclusion about anything, 
except to adjourn its sessions until next 
Spring, and, in the meantime, to remain in 
the waiting attitude. Mr. Evarts, however, 
thinks that two conclusions had been forced 
upon *‘ the minds of most of its members.” 
The first is ‘‘ that gold and silver, by being 
made in their relative capacity mediuins of 
exchange, can add materially to the intef- 
ests and convenience 
‘*that, by a proper under- 
the 


ments, tle bi-metallic standard can be made 


of commerce”; and 
the second is 
standing between different govern- 
to adjust itself easily and profitably to all 


concerned,” 


Mr. Evarts also thinks that ‘‘ the principa 
countries of Europe, including Germany 
both of which held 
aloof in 1878, are generally agreed upon 
the advisability of the adoption of the bi- 


metallic standard of commercial 


and Great Britain, 


values,” 
and that on this question ‘the American 
On the 
whole, ‘‘ progress” has been made in the 
‘* The inter- 
ween the present time and the 
next meeting of the Conference ‘‘ may be 


idea ia bound to be successful.” 


direction of such a standard. 


val” bet 


occupied either in direct diplomatic corre- 
spondence on the subject or in such dis- 
cussion in Congress, orin Parliament, or in 
general channels of public opinion as 
each nation should think avisable or use 
ful.” 

This bi-metallic system of which Mr. 
Evarts speaks is an agreement, having the 
nature of a treaty, by which the nations of 
Europe and the United States shall stipu- 
late for the free and unrestricted coinage 
of gold and silver at a fixed ratio of value, 
making the coins of both on the basis of 
this ratio equally a legal tender. There 
are two fundamental difficulties attending 
this idea. The first relates to the procure 


ment of such an agreement. There is 
not at present the slightest prospect that 
England and Germany, both of which are 
mono-metallic on the gold basis, will be- 
come parties to such an arrangement. 
They are willing that other nations should 
be bi-metallic to their hearts’ content, but 
they are not willing to become such them- 
aclves. At any rate, they have given no 
evidence of such 
ble 


views of the bi-metallists; 


willingness. It is possi- 


that they may be converted to the 
yet it will be 
well to wait until the conversion actually 
occurs before making it the basis of calcu- 
lation. 

The other difficulty consists in the fact 
that such an agreement, even if attained, 
would not be sufficient to perpetuate a 
fixed ratio of value between gold and silver 
against the influence of causes tending to 
change this ratio. Gold and silver are 
and none the less such be- 


cause of their monctary use. 


commodities, 
The value of 
each of these commodities, considered rel- 
atively to the other, depends upon forces 
that are constantly changing, that operate 
differently in different countries, and that 
sometimes operate differently in different 
paris of the same country. Their commer- 
cial value, Tike that of other commodities, 
has no absolute fixity; but fluctuates from 





time to time, under the influence of natural 
causes, which no Jaw enacted by men and 
no agreement among nations can control. 
Such a law or agreement may declare what 
is the existing fact—as, for example, that an 
ounce of gold is at the time of the declara- 
tion the commercial equivalent of a given 
number of ounces of silver; but this will 
not create a certainty that precisely the 
same relation of value between the two 
metals will remain for a series of yenrs. 
No one would for a moment think by such 
a process of establishing a fixity of relative 
value between iron and copper, or between 
wheat and corn; and yet this might just as 
well be attempted as to attempt the same 
thing between gold and silver. The ratio 
in which commodities, including gold and 
silver, will exchange for each other is a 
matter which natural causes have placed 
beyond the control of law. This fact has 
always been the insuperable difficulty with 
the theory of the double standard. 
——— 


THE SHARKS IN WALL STREET. 





It now appears that two very streng 


cliques of stock operators were, some 
weeks ago, secretly organized for the pur- 
pose of manipulating the common stock of 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Com- 
pany. One of these cliques was composed 
of ‘‘ bears,” 


down, 


and intended to sell the stock 
This 
clique, of course, sold stock *‘ short,” ex- 


and thus realize a_ profit. 


pecting to buy it in for delivery at a 
cheaper price. The other clique was com- 
posed of ‘‘ bulls,” and bought by contract 
all the stock the ‘‘ bears” were disposed to 
sell for future delivery. Neither clique 
was aware of the existence of the other 
until the crisis came, and then *‘ bulls” and 
‘‘bears” faced each other in direct and 
The ‘‘bulls” had the ad- 


vantage for the time being, having got pos- 


open conflict. 


in the mare 
sold 


were compelled 


session of nearly all the stock 
ket; the 


stock for delivery to them, 


and ‘*bears,” who had 


to look to them for the very stock they 
The ‘ bulls,” 
their advantage, at once put the price up to 


wanted to deliver. seeing 
$200 per share, and at this mark they set- 
tled with their defeated antagonists, who 
had to pay a loss of some three or four mil- 


lion dollars, which the ‘‘ bulls” made out 


of them by the ‘‘ corner.” 

Stock gambling in Wall Street does not 
Though there is 
nothing in the rules of the Stock Exchange 


it, it 


often take this form. 


to forbid is not regarded as very 
honorable even among stock speculators. 
Looked at in the light of common ethics, 
itis simply aconspiracy of swindlers, who 
have put their heads together to cheat and 
This is 
none the less a fact because the swindlers 


swindle on on enormous scale. 


do the business under the forms of stock 
contracts. The operation has nothing in it 
that partakes of the character of legitimate 
and honorable trade. The contest, which- 
ever clique wins, is simply a contest of op- 
posing knaveries. 

If the outside public could only be per- 
suaded to let stock gambling entirely alone, 
The 
funds with which these great operators en- 


rich themselves come from the outside 


the system would collapse of itself. 


public. It is estimated that about one 
hundred million dollars are annually sup- 
plied for and lost in stock speculation in 
this city by persons who are not brokers 
or members of the Stock Exchange; but 
outsiders, who have obtained their funds 
elsewhere and brought them into Wall 
Street to leave them there. The stock op- 
erators prey upon each other and prey 


upon the general public. Our advice to 


the general publicis to let them alone. 
The chances are, at least, nine in ten that, 
if an outsider undertakes to speculate in 
stocks, he will lose every dollar he puts 
into the speculation. Such is the history 


of those who have tried the experiment. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE strain in money matters of last week 
has subsided in a great measure, and the 
tone of the market has assumed a more firm 
and steady condition, with no loans made 
above the legal rate of interest. The ex- 
treme rates for call loans on pledge of ac- 
ceptable stock collateral were 8 and 6 per 
cent., but the great bulk of businese was 
effected at 4 and 5 per cent. Borrowers 
among the Government bond dealers se- 
cured their requirements at 3 and 4 per 
cent. There were but few transactions in 
time loans reported and very little disposi- 
tion was manifested to lend money for a 
long date. The quotations were 5 and 6 
per cent. In the discount market there 
was but little reported and prime mercan- 
tile paper was quoted 5 and 6 per cent. for 


two and four months. 


U. 8. Bonps.—In the Government bond 
market a fair degree of activity was man- 
ifested in the dealings and some large 
amounts of 44s and 4s were taken for in- 
vestment. The changes in prices are an 
advance of 4 per cent. in extended 5s, 4}s- 
and registered 4s. The following are the 
closing _— 

Ask'd.| Bid. Ask'd 
Aig 16114 Currency 4s. '95.130 
101% Currency 4a, "96.181 

. ‘ 113%4\Currency 6s. '97 182 
46s. 1891; cou..173 3 Carrency 6a, ‘98 123 
48,1997, rog.... Currency 68, '99.154 
4s, 1907, cou ....116%4 11644 


There is now no less than $578,000,000 of 
our national debt which bears interest at 


68 continned.. 
5s continued... 


the rate of three and one-half per cent., 
under the arrangement made with the 
holders of the five and six-per-cent. bonds 
by Secretary Windom as they become due 
and payable. 

GoLp AND StivER.—The importations of 
gold and silver at this port during the past 
week amount to $6,096,277, which, added 
to the amount previously reported since the 
ist of January, makes a total of $42,783,- 
426. The total exports for the week 
amounted to $213,500, which, added to the 
amount previously reported, makes a total 
of $7,823,304 exported since January Ist. 

The quantity of foreign coin which has 
been brought into this country through the 
port of New York has made bankers here 
believe that it will soon be necessary for the 
large banks of Europe—such asthe Bank of 
England, the Bank of France, and theIm- 
perial Bank of Berlin—to increase their rate 
of discount, in order to protect the coun- 
triesin which they are located. The nat- 
ural result of this action would be that 
the bonds of the United States would 
be purchased and sent over bere, in place 
of specie, to pay for American products pur- 
chased by foreign countries. 

The commission appointed to investigate 
the charges made by Hon. H. F. Page against 
H. L. Dodge, superintendent of United 
States mint at San Francisco, has concluded 
the investigation and submitted its report 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, fully ex- 
onerating Mr. Dodge from all charges pre- 
ferred against him. The commission re- 
prt that the evidence established the facts 
that. ia place of being ‘‘ extravagant,” the 
superintendent has been economical, and 
has operated the mint within the appropria- 
tions to the extent of $95,000. hesides having 
reduced the estimates for the appropria- 
tions from year to year since the commence- 
ment of bis administration ; that, instead of 





being ‘‘law-defying,” he bas followed the 





ee Enapesen) 
law and instructions in every particular 
charged ; and that, instead of being corrupt, 
he has been honest and his administration 
has been free from the slightest touch of 
corruption. 

Foreign Excuance.—There has been 
but little change in the quotations ou for 
eign exchange, and the market has heen 
steady in character, with the nominal ask- 
ing quotations at $4.80} for 60-day bills and 
$4.84 for demand; but toward the elose of 
the week these rates were marked up 4c., to 
$4.81 and $4.84}, respectively, and these 
were the prevailing rates in the final deal- 
ings. The market exhibited a lack of 
activity and the business at the close of the 
week was quite light. On actual transac- 
tions concessions of 4c. to 1jc. were made 
from posted figures. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Clearing-House on Saturday last was a 
rather favorable exhibit, showing, as it did, 
a gain of $1.991,150 in the reserve, which 
wipes out the deficiency and gives the bank 
a surplus of $971,050 in excess of the legal 
requirements. The changes in the averages 
are a decrease in loans of $3,115,300, i 
deposits of $1,099,000, and in legal tenders 
of $541,500, and an increase in specie of 

2,257,900 and in circulation of $99,000, 
The following table gives figures in detail: 


Legal Net 

Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposite 
New York. .$10,222.000 $2,264,000 $246.000 $9.702.000 
Manhattan. 7,552,400 1,088,400 192.400 6.004.800 
Mere ants’. 7.129.000 1,116,900 609.400 6,019.600 
Mec! ics". 8.173,000 1,860.000 421.000 7,103.000 
Onion....... 4.930.800 648.°00 545.600 4.280.500 
America 9.954.200 1,414,000 549.000 17,698.200 
Phenix. .... 8,742,000 880,000 54,000 8,588,000 
CibY .. 0-00 9.071.500 9,350.800 212.000 10,289,200 
Trad’smen’s 3,183,200 361,300 55.600 1.866,800 
Fulton. 1,826.500 240.600 163.600 1,256,900 
Chemical. .. 13,145,500 3,397.000 305.300 13,559,000 
Mer. Exch 4,142,200 677.900 476.600 8,850,100 
GallatinNa 4.579.400 615,100 59.500 2,592,600 
B'tch.& Dro. 1,672,500 836.600 50.409 1,477,800 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,060,000 115,000 157,000 1,070,000 
Greenwich. 085,700 19,200 182,200 930,800 
Lea. Manuf. 2,054,500 562.000 72.600 2,292,900 
Sev'nth W'd 1,018,100 189.700 89,500 1,009,700 
St'teof N.Y. 3.4775" 566.700 50.900 8,173,000 
Amer. Ex... 13.615,000 2,091,000 450,000 11,267,000 
Commerce.. 13,920,900 2,584,900 703.600 8,320,700 
Broadway.. 5.362.100 723,200 140.400 3,829,800 
Mercantile. 6.845.600 1.307.400 826,300 6,812,100 
Pacific*..... 2414.5°9 322,100 114,500 2,488,900 
Republic... 6,921,700 527.700 174,809 3,195,000 
Chatham.... 3,337,000 579.690 06,500 3,400,000 
People’s.... 1,519,000 152,000 88,000 1,664,400 
North Am.. 2,846,500 149,000 279.000 2,805,100 
flanover 7,652,700 1,035,400 1,021,600 7.569.900 
feving...... 8,066,600 553.100 182,900 2.895.400 
Metropoll'n 16,127,000 3.483,000 161,000 13,850,000 
Citizens’... 2,105.109 233,200 214,090 2,000,500 
Nassau..... 2.937.200 197.100 103.000 2.655.400 
Market..... 3,001,200 486.200 122.300 2.451.200 
St.Nicholas 1,977,200 339.100 48,100 1,525,000 
Shoe & Lea. 3,495,000 765,000 115,000 8,477,000 
Corn Exch. 4,472,600 403,000 53,000 8,215,000 
Continental! 7,232.90 1,563,100 108,100 7,540,100 
Oriental.... 2.010.900 19,200 381.100 1,813,400 
Marine..... 3.409.990 649.900 155.000 3,879,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 21,230,100 5,841,809 477,900 23,797,700 
Pasiz...- occ. 17,098,500 3.902.100 429.200 19,884,200 
Mec. Bkg.As 1,021,800 188,000 $4,000 723,700 
North River 1,000 900 32.800 129.200 1,168,500 
East River.. 1,083,500 124,800 59,800 805.400 
Fourth Na.. 19,800,000 5.390.000 606,900 20,600,000 
Cent. Na.... 8.545.000 369,000 1.388.000 8,009,000 
Second Na.. 3,251,000 586,000 290.000  3.620,000 
Ninth Na... 6,449,900 1,162,600 215.500 6,304,000 
First Na.... 15,953.800 3,950,900 186,800 17,581,000 
Third Na 5.833.400 1,344,700 241,000 6,137.800 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,487,900 188,200 113,600 1,182,800 
Bowery.. 1,726,400 185,500 194,000 1,497,300 
N.Y.Co..... 1,437,100 21.200 451,900 1,749,800 
Ger. Am 2,543,700 885,600 17,000 2,311,300 
Chase Na 4,618,400 1,253.700 176,600 5,270,600 
Fifth AV 1,811.400 364,200 154.100 1,952,200 
German Ex. 1,368,800 15.000 189.000 1,515,800 
Germania... 1,329,600 73,300 163,600 1,562,700 
U. S. Nat... 4,319.400 1,187,800 69,100 4,666,800 





Totals... ...834,091,900 64,601,700 15,076,400 314,828,200 
*Same as last week. No report. 


Dec. Ine. Dec. 
Compar’s. ...$8,115.300 $2,257,000 $54 


Dec. 
“99 $1,009,000 


Clearines. week ending Sept. 3d, 1881, $87,413,283 88 
Sept. 10th.1881, 689 907,979 97 

Sateness, week ending Sept. 31,1881,  47,132.230 86 
bad Sept. 10th,1881, 28,808,004 $8 


Bank Strocks.—The following are the 
closing quotations at the Board fer city 
bank shares: 








Central Nat’. 181 - ‘\mer Exe 
CET coccccapeenee — _ wee litan.. .162 
Exch'nge.150 — (‘North America. ius 

Sinet National. -800 — (North 
Fulton. 199 41 |Pacifie.... 
Impr:reatre2i5  — Pare. -- 

sarker Mantat9 — |Republic.. 

t fa..1.- oa 

a dros 50 155 Babee teather. 
Mechanics’... ... bu — 1St. Nicholas... 
mee nti, nae aa ete of N. : 

ercantile...... = esmen 

eee Is iss UnlOn...6 6-500 is 
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The Comptroller of the Currency has 
sent out blanks to enable the national 
banks to make a statement of the various 
items—viz., checks, gold, silver, and paper 
money, etc.—making up their receipts and 
expenditures to September 17th, 1881. 
This information is similar to that called 
for in his circular of June 24th last. 

It has been supposed that the dollar mark 
is a union of the two letters U. 8.; but such 
is not the fact. The two paraliel lines rep- 
resent the pillars of Hercules, which, ac- 
cording to ancient stories, stoud at the 
Straits of Gibralter—ove on the Rock of 
Gibraltar and the other on Abyla or Centa, 
on the African coast. These mountains, 
which stand at the entrance to the Med- 
iterranean, are still known to sailors as the 
‘‘ pillars.” Charles I of Spain adopted 
these pillars, held together by a scroll, as 
his device and he had the mark placed 
upon the Spanish dollar. 


State Securities.—The following were 
the closing bids at the Board for the various 
state securities: 

Ala., cl A, 3 to 5.. 









Mo. 68, due = 
Mo. 6s, due ‘87... 
Mo. 6s, due "8S 109 
Mo. 6s, due '89 or "99.110 
Mo. 6s, au, due '92...112 





. "99 
i fdg 5s, r 





|D. of C, 

Stock Marxet.—The past week has 
been one of excitement and fluctuation on 
the steck market, with avery near approach 
to a panic. The principal feature of the 
dealings was the advance in Hannibal and 
St. Joseph common stock, which was 
‘* boosted ‘‘ from 96 to 225, the latter being 
the closing price. The ‘‘shorts” on this 
stock are very slow in settling and it is pre- 
sumed that the quotations will be kept at 
the present figure for some time. The 
** bears” became so frightened by the suc- 
cess of the ‘‘squeeze” that they went into 
the market to cover their ‘‘ shorts” at the 
best prices they could, and, consequently, 
the figures went up with much rapidity. 
The most notable instance was that of Ohio 
aud Mississippi, which within the space of 
half an hour rose more than 20 per cent. 
These shares, however, reacted almost as 
quickly as they had risen, and closed at a 
decline of 15 per cent. from the highest 
point touched. The general list shared large- 
ly inthe improvement caused by the cover- 
ing of the‘‘shorts.” In the late dealings 
the speculation became feverish aud unset- 
tled and the closing prices were at a decline 
from the best figures touched, ranging from 
+to3 percent. It is very safe to say that 
the ‘‘ short” interest in the market has been 
almost entirely closed out and the specula- 
tion, therefore, is in a very critical condi- 
tion. While the present flurry continues it 
is not likely that there will be much busi- 
ness done for the ‘‘ short” account; but when 
those who are now purchasers come to look 
for a market for their stocks the want of a 
‘‘short” interest will be very keenly felt. 

The following are the highest, lowest, and 
closing quotations for the week: 






Adams Express.............. 182 139 187% 139 
American Express........... 615 87 86 874 
Alton and Terre 90 90 
American Dist. Tel 48 48 
B.C. R. and North....... ose 80% «80 
Ce I veccccncascccasce 26 24 
Colorado ..........++ 
Canada Southern... 
Central Arizona... 
88 90% 
86 Pb 
seco 27 27% 
Ches. and Ohio, Ist pf....... 660 40 89 30% 
Ches. and Ohfo, 2d pf....... 300) = 880 204% 20% 
ae ere - 2850 21% 2g wis 
Chicago. Bur., and Quincy. 9,950 158 150% 157 
Chicago and Alton.......... 1.400 132 180 190% 
Chi., St. P., and 0.......... 4250 4084 391g 4054 
Chi., St. P., and O., pf....... 4,886 104 . 10234 108% 
Chieagoand Northwestern. 33,325 125% 123% 125% 
Chicagoand Northw'n, pf.. 400 I384¢ 187 137 
Chie., Mil, and St. Paul.... 90,065 120!; 115% 121 
Chic., M., and St. Paul, pf.. 1,200 132 130 131% 
Clev. and Pitts..........++.. 150 18736 ,1STig 197% 
Del., Lack., and Western.. 87,100 125 i238 124% 
Del. and Hudson...... ..... 5.220 LOBE 107}%4 108% 
Den. and R. Grande......... T1270 OK CE 91% 
E. Tenn., Va.,& Ga......... G00 17 16 7 





E. Tenn., Va., & Ga. pf..... 
Han. and St. Joseph........ 


1,700 














Han. and St. Joseph, pf..... 10,850 117 113 115 
Houston and Texas......... 1,700 O33¢ S83 986 
IiMinois Central......... esse 8,600 130% 12714 120% 
Ind., Bloom., and West..... 2206 45% & 15% 
Lake Shore............c.cse0+ 80,650 12436 122% 1231¢ 
Lake Erie and Western..... 4,800 S4ie Siig 54g 
La. and Mo. River........... 100 «(18 is 618 
Louisville and Nashville.... 16.410 97% v4 06 
Manhattan.................... 7.860 2156 20% 20% 
Manhattan Beach.. se §=6: 1600s 90 29 30 
Maryland Coal............... 200 25 25 25 
Mil. and L. Shore.... ....... 2400 47 44 16% 
Mar and Cin, Ist pf........ 920 12% 11% 12% 
Mar. and Cin.. 2d pf....... we 100 «610 10 10 
MemphisandC... . .......- 2.321 #80 73% 79 
Metropolitan .....,.......+++ 24.260 8514 T74¢ 83% 
Michigan Central........... 54,770 O65, 925% 06% 
Mobile and Ohio............. 2,205 37 82% 36% 
Mo. and Pacific............. 48,005 108% 10954 107% 
Kan., and Texas....... 19,500 41354 30% 40% 
Morrisand Essex... ........ 20 123 «123 ~=«128 
Nash.,Chat.. and St. Louts.. 2.700 86% 85 86 
N. J. Central.......... excess 44,200 9556 O24 056 
eae 13,917 148% 142% 14334 
N. Y. and New Haven...... 102 184 184 184 
BH. EF Biavates.... ..ccccosecce 11,310 108% 9 108% 
N.Y., L. E., and Western.. 34.390 4446 42154 48% 
N.Y.,U. E. and W., pfd... 6,715 91 83 884 
N. Y., Ont., and West....... 17,3280 30% 2 80% 
North.and Western., pf.... 3,300 55% 58% 654% 
Northern Pacific... .. ..... 8,716 41 40 4056 
Northern Pacific, pf........ 34,177 82% TOK 82% 
Ohio and Miss, .........+.+4 $2,830 60 375% 4534 
Ohio and Miss., pf.........- 120 110 «104 § «6104 
Oregon, R.. and N.......... - 1,793 16t 156% 161 
Ohio Comtral ........06 00. 5,640 27 26 27 
Ontario Mining.... .........- 285 37 36% 36% 
Ohio Soutnern..... 200 «24 2 
Pacific Mail........... 81.275 52 49 61% 
Phila. and Reading......... 26.300 645% 50% 69% 
A nkdccncoccevqeves 100 245 245 245 
Pitts., Ft. W., and C........ 60 140 #138 «#4140 
PORES CR ic soo sccccccece 2,101 145 139 143% 
Peoria. Dec., and Ev. 7,610 Su5g¢ 35 864 
os ianinnaracees 300 12% 126 12% 
Quicksfiver. pf.........cc00.- 200 «460 59 60 
Rochester and Pitts........ 800 S0K4g Wh 80% 
BE FIR, ca<s0cn00-c00ce2 3,450 137 184 18446 
Rich. and Allegheny........ 700 43% 42 43 
Ot. P., 2. em M......cccocce 200 102 101% 102 
Standard Mining............ 180 21 21 21 
Sutro Tunnel.............006 200 1% 861%CtC«idCHK 
St. L.andSan Francisco.... 8,200 45% 44 45% 
St. L. and San Fran., pf...... 1.200 72 71 72 
®t. L. and San Fran., Ist pf. 700 106% 104% 105% 
8  —eE 24,100 654 51% 453% 
We BB oi occ ccesccecss 82,735 122% 1208%% 122% 
United States Express..... 200 «68 68 68 
Wabash, St. L., and Pac.... 87.610 50% 47% 40% 
Wab., St. L., and P., pf..... 25,507 8836 84 87% 
Wells-Fargo Express........ 2 130 180 180 
Western Union Tel......... 74,139 89% 87% SOK 
Drvmenps.—The Chicago, St. Paul, 


Minveapolis, and Omaha Railway Compuny 
has declared a dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent., payable October 20th. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company has declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent., payable Sep- 
tember 28th. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Pau! 
Railway Company has declared a dividend 
of three dollars and fifty cents per share 
on the preferred stock and three dollars 
and fifty cents per share on the common 
stock, payable October 15th. 


‘BROWNBROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchan t 
ireland Grd Basen nan 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


INCOME COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED MAY, !881. 


Capital .. $200,000. 


200,000 SHARES, $1 EACH. 


$80,000 of the Capital Stook in Treasury. 
c. D. aaa Pres, 





ERRY, Vice-Pres. 
A. FOWLER, Sec. and Treas. 
Office, 40 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
The Company is organized to do a mining and mill- 
ing business. ‘ws property. situated at ver Cit 
Grant County, New Mexico, consists of five mines, aii 
on the same vein, covering an area of about one hun- 


acres. 
Of these the Sherman—a full claim, 1.500 ft. by 600, 
located 


in 1876—1s the most largely developed, hav- 
ing six shafts an = tunnels, one of w 
struck, at — ‘ft. f surface, and 
rough an c gross richness, 15 ft. in 
width. On the 8 surface the ead is traceable the en- 
tire py of the claim 
The ore is chiefly silver, of unusual richness. 


and horn silver being found throughout the ore oi 4 
The Sherman produced in one month 300 tons of high. 
grade ore ant an give a steady output of 200 tons 
per mo: 
“4 assays and ot the ore ry recently made in 
on an avera a ace Ry ng 
ie. 0.18, 101.43, $972. 


$42 

Ma and sr witnesses from Bos- 
ton and iy eae to_its worth from 
oxqusaatien. r. Theo. Schwarz, a well known 
and skill RY of Bosto ton, a and Georgetown, 


in Pebrua, 
of the mines. His ~ 
erty. This, too, was 
been struc 


» made ® thorough ——— 
rt indicated a valuable 
fore the present rich ore- 


The Telegram of Silver City in an editorial says: 
“We sta in our last cage t the ‘Sherman’ was 
the richest mine in Grant Co. We now reiterate the 


statement.”’ 
The Engineering and ne Journal says: “The 
A poy at Silver City is showing up wonder- 
—- 2 = . Agreat dealof the ore is free-milling rock, 
prying & aoe silver or eebonte” 

and A. F.R. R. n cross 

Grant oe. rabout fort inites south of Silver City, the 
—— , from whjch transporta 

tion fon faci! ities are > shundant. In addition, a branch 
railroad to Silver City is eupevtes A Built soon, 
-rall nication mcome Com 


he m 3-3 capitalization, the well-known rich- 
man’ mine, the Company's sound 
financial condition (with no and money in the 
Wwoneury) unas | this an exceptionally Cs invest- 
ment and one romises 


n order to erect a mill for tl the treatment 
of the ore, a lim amount ury stock is 
offered at one dollar per share. The price may be ad- 
vanced at any time without public notice. 


GOLDEN DEVELOPMENT CO., 


ORGANIZED MAY, 1881. 
Capital, $400,000. 

200,000 shares, at $23 each. 
President, C. D. Jenkins, M.D. 
Directors, Baxter E. Perry, Jomw G. Paris, 

Gronoe F. Frecp, CHARLES A. Homans, C. D. JENKINS. 

Treasurer, CHARLES A. Homans. 
Secretary, Joun F. Coizs. 


— 40 Water Hand ge Mass. 





and Stock 





IMMEDIATE REDEMPTION 
oF 


THE CALLED FIVES, 
Due October ist, 


WITE FULL INTEREST 10 MATURITY, 
Reinvestment | of the Proceeds. 


Corpse < or 7 om & Hatcs, 
BAKERS AND LERS IN GOVERNMENT Bonps, noe | 
No.5 assent Sr. New York, Aug. "730, 1881. 

The Secretary of the Treasury having given notice 
that he will redeem, at any time, on presentation, the 
Registered Five-per-Cent. Bonds of 1881, due October 
1st, with full interest to maturity, it is no longer any 
object to holders to retain them, as they can realize 
at once the full amount which the bonds would bring 
if held to maturity and take advantage of the pres- 
ent comparatively low price of other Government 
Bonds for reinvestment of the proceeds, besides 
making double interest on their money to October Ist. 

The notice above referred to applies to all the out- 
standing Registered Fives t those b d in 
the call due May 21st), the whole j amount having been 
called in for redmption. 

We are prepared to receive the Registered Fives at 
any time, and allow for them the full value of the 
principal and interest to October Ist, in exchange for 
any of the other issues of Government Bonds, all of 
which we keep on hand for immediate delivery, in 
any denomination, at current market rates. 

We will make exchanges with National Ranks 
having Fives in the Bank Department, substituting 
any of the other issues of Government Bonds, on the 
most favorable terms. 

4s the redemption of the Coupon Fives, which fell 
due August 18th, and of the Registered Fives, now 

ther to between $40,000,000 
and $50,000,000, most of which are “held by Institu- 
tions, Trusts, and Investors, who will require Govern- 
ment Bonds for reinvestment—will creafe an active 
demand for Fours, Four-and.a-Halfs,and the Three 
and.a-Half-per-Cent. continued Fives and Sixes, those 
who act most promptly in making their exchanges or 
investments will doubtless secure the best results. 

Orders or inquiries for terms of exchange, by mail 
or telegraph, will receive prompt attention. 


FISK & HATCH. 














N OTICE. 





TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKIE, AND 8ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


books on the 20th day of Se 1, will be = 
titled to receive on of said poh pen the 
terms and conditions xed by the Board of Directors, 


as follows: 

he proportion to which shareholders will be entitled 
is seventeen and seven-tenths shares of said stock for 
each one hundred shares of stoek ; and in that ratio 
for whatever amount shall stand Se ‘their credit at the 
time of the closing of the books aforesaid. 

Payments for said stock are sequired to to be made 
follows: twenty five per cent. on the bsg oy = Oc. 
tober, 1861; twenty five J cent. on the dy day 4 
ber, 1881 : Ligg > 
{ December, and the 
per cent. on the 27 o7th day of January, — 

olders of one bundred shares or 


bat parties entitled 3 — consolidate 
with athe postice to make up whole sh. 
Stockholders who elect to take their 
stock are required to give written aoGe 
of the company in New York, on or before the | 1Bth 
day of October, 1881, of their intention to take an 
pay for said stock at the several dates on which i. 
ments are to rs who fa! % 


4 orate ae | ose 
at the 


zi - eitare of their 
right to the portion of stock for which payments 
should have been made 

The transfer books will be closed on the 20th day of 
September, 1981, and reopened on the 27th day of 





October, 1881. 

00 WHA UTES WADSWORTH Vie Predient 
HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 
and other valuables will find advantages for 
= oo ee Tate < - took at subject only 
OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
NEAR GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 


GiLins, Boupen &Jennuns, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yorre 
Accounts of Banks, ix Santee Merchants 


and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 


Bonds and Stecks bought and se}d on come 
mission and fall information given regard- 
lug Securities. 


Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand, 


All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


Memoranda Concerning 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


A Valuable Hand-Book for lavestors, 


Contains not only all the information it Govern- 
ment Bonds woes 6 snvestous or me public con doatre, 


ing 


au ki Kinds of 
Tables giving the progress of the United States, 
Se imports and exports, agricul- 


sifver, giving’ ae 
dard ations 


e present monetary stan 





of the W 
, Production of Gold and Silver im the world from 


ion of Gold and Silver. 


States. 
. The Value of Foreign Coins in United States 
Money. 


Sent, postpaid, en application. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


FE nn TO LOAN. 





amount, and when due. 
HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford, Coun. 


THE 


‘= | Denver, Western, and Paciic 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 
OF COLORADO. 


First Mortgage Seven Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS, 


DUE JAN. 1s, 1911. 


INTEREST PAYABLE JAN. ist AND JULY let. 
Free from Taxes by the United States and the State 
of Colorado. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN THECITY 
OF NEW YORK IN GOLD COIN, 


Denomination $1,000, with Provision for 
Registration. 
TRUSTEE: THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Price par and accrued interest, the right being re- 
served to pedvance the price without notice. 


FOR SALE BY 


ALLEN 8S. APGAR, 


Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 
257 BROADWAY, New York. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
T 








will do well to write at oF Sot en the old Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 


LL STREET, NEW YORK 
os bef Be HOWES & MACY). 
Tnis houne,tranaacta a general — Commission 
business, with ve 
Interest silowed' on » depos at re per cent., payabie 
on demand. 


L. D. CORTRIGHT & CO., 


FINANCIAL ACENTS, 
Green Mountain, Cherokee, Rising Sun, Columbia, 
and Beaver Mining Companies, buy and sell all 
kinds of mining stooks on commission. 
18 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 

















OFF ora Ratt Way COMPANY, G8 BROADWAY, 
WAY ADWAY, 
— New York, Serr. 10th, 1881. 
A DIVIDEND OF ONE AND THREE- 
QUARTERS PER CENT. (1% per cent.) has been 
ed upon the preferred ca) stock of this Com- 
Dany. payable ble » Gctoner doth, 18s 1, to stockholders of 
ins 
fe ks close a bomber. 80th and reope 
octal ober 24th, 1881. FLOWER, Treasurer. 
Cannes, yi ay aXxD oe. Pee Rasway 
EBY PIVEN ® 
NOFICE, ise Sign Tee jared 01 
ings ta the year et of 
per share on the Gone per sh stock an 
share © a the 6 common 


* payable on “the i day of 
ice of the Com 
i oa coe will LY ey ye on nH 8 20th a ay 
Septe ran n y 
ber next. JULIUS yWaDSwORTH joe-President. 


A N 7B Ww Eer ERN RAIL- 
( aR on sl eos hs ONE ARD TahaE: 
1 Tens PE nly Dividend 9 of ON 
6 com Ibe pane at this OSee on on WEDNES. 
bay, the oath instan 


Transfer books of ms preserved stock will be 
closed on TH fat h asda the 15th inst., and reopened 


80th ins! 
TT M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 





Eee 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Commercial, 
REGISTRATION OF VESSELS. 


Tue Revised Statutes of the United 
States contain the following provisions in 
respect to the registration of vessels: 


‘1, Vessels built within the United 
States, and belonging wholly to citizens 
thereof, and vesscls captured in war by cit- 
izens of the Uniteu States and lawfully 
condemned as prize, or which may he ad- 
judeed tu be forfeited for a breach of the 
aws of the United States, being wholly 
owned b 
register 
4182.) 

**2, No vessel shall be entitled to be reg- 
istered, or, if registered, to the benefits of 
registry, if owned in whole orin part by a 
civizen of the United States who usually re- 
sides in # foreign country, during the con- 
tinuanve of such residence, unless such cit- 
izen be a consul of the United States, or 
an agent for and » puriner in some house of 
trade or copurtuership, consisting of cit- 
izens of the United States actually carrying 
on trade within the United States. (Sec. 
4133.) 

**8. No veasel shall be entitled to be reg- 
istered as a vessel of the United States, or, 
if regi-tered, to the benefits of registry, if 
owned in whole or in part by any person 
naturalized in the United States, and resid- 
ing for more tha» one year in the country 
from which he originated, or for more than 
two years in any foreivn country, unless 
such person be a consul or other public 
agent of the United States.” (Scc. 4134.) 


The effect of these provisions, particular- 
ly the first one, which has been in the stat- 
ute book of the nation ever since 1792, is 
to exclude from American registry all ships 
not built within the United States aad not 
wholly owned by citizens thereof, with the 
exceptions named, which in the time of 
peace have no practical application. A 
citizen of the United States cannot go Into 
the general market of the world and buy a 
ship where be can buy it cheapest, and 
then have it registered as a Unitcd States 
vessel. The ship must be built iv this 
country, and it must be wholly owned by 
a citizen or citizens of the United States, 
in order to be thus registercd. The theory 
of this law, when originally enacted, was 
to foster ship-building in the United States, 
and those who favor its continuance do so 





citizens, and no others, may be 
a3 United States vessels, (Sec 


on the same ground, 

The question then arises whether, as a 
matter of fact and at the present time, the 
law actually accomplishes this end. Is it 
true that ship-building for the ocean service 
is promoted by this law? Do citizens of 
the United States build ships for this serv- 
ice toa greater extent than they would if 
the law were repealed? Itis well known 
that since the introduction of steamships 
for trans-Atlantic commerce not only we 
do not build such ships, but that far the 
larger part of this commerce is carried in 
foreign-built ships and that the profits 
thereou are reaped by foreigners. ‘This be- 
ing the fact, we have neither the benefits of 
ship-building nor the profits of the ocean- 
carrying trade. We lose both, notwith- 
standing the exclusion of foreign-built 
ships from American registration. Foreign- 
built ships for the most part carry our com- 
merce to other countries, and also bring 
their commerce to this country. These 
ships are owned by foreigners, their regis- 
tration is foreign, and the profits of the 
carrying trade accrue to foreigners. This 
is the hard fact that confronts us, and 
has done so for years, and for which as yet 
no remedy has been found. 

The law, then, does not now attain the 
end contemplated. It does not foster and 
promote American ship-bvilding; and not 
only is this*true, but it is also true that 
under this law we are every year losing 
neurly all profits of the ocean-carrying trade 
with other countries. The reason lies in 
the fact that ships can be built at a cheaper 
vrice in Europe than they can be in this 
country, and, hence, can do the business at 
cheaper rates than American-built ships. 
The former, by reason of their less cost, 
can underbid the latter for the carrying 
trade of theocean. For this state of things 
there seems to be no remedy, unless Con- 








gress shall extend special subsidies to 
American-built ships, or repeal the law 
which excludes the registration of foreign- 
built ships, and thus prevents citizens 
of the United States from buying ships 
where they can buy them at the cheap- 
est price. There is no present prospect 
that Congress will adopt the subsidy theory. 
Hence, the law which excludes the foreign- 
built ship from American registration must 
be repealed, or the present state of things 
in respect to our commercia) marine must 
continue until the time arrives when we 
can build ships as cheaply as they can be 
built elsewhere. We think that it would 
be better to repeal the Inw and admit to 
American registration ships without refer- 
ence to the place where they were built. 
This seems to us demanded by the ex- 
igencies of the situation. If this should 
fail to restore our commercial marine, we 
would then add the system of subsidies. 
a - 


THE TAX ON DEPOSITS. 





THe General Government requires all 
banks and bankers to pay to the Treasurer 
of the United States ‘‘a duty of one-quarter 
of one per cent. each half year upon the 
average amount of their deposits.” This is 
equivalent to an annual tax of one-half of 
one per cent. 

The question pending between Mr. 
Raum, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, and the banks is whether the term 
** deposits,” us used by the law, shall be un- 
derstood to mean gross deposits or net de- 
posits. He is disposed lo levy the tax on 
gross deposits, while the banks think that 
the tax should be limited to net deposits. 
Here isa bank, for example, that receives 
ina single day deposits of various kinds, 
mostly in checks on other banks, to the 
amount of $3,000,000. This would be the 
gross deposits of that day. On the same 
day, however, it pays out $2,000,000 for 
checks drawn upon it, leaving $1,000,000 
as the net deposits of the day. Its settle- 
ment at the Clearing House the next day 
will show this amount of net deposits as 
the result of the business of the previous 
day. 

Now, skal! this bank pay a tax on $3,000,- 
000 or on $1,000,000 of deposits for the day 
in question? The construction of the law 
hitherto has been that the tax should be 
levied only on net deposits; yet Commis- 
sioper Raum now proposes to change this 
construction and levy the tax on gross de- 
posits. We think his view wrong aud 
manifestly unjust. It is well known to Mr. 
Raum that, however large the gross de- 
posits may be, all prudent banks and bank- 
ers make their net deposits the basis of 
their loans and discounts, These are their 
balances and these balances they can use 
to a profit. Deposits made, but with an 
equal amount paid out on the sane day, 
really leave no deposits as the result of the 
business transactions of that day and no 
balances on which to base loans and from 
which to derive a profit. Manifestly, no 
tax ought to be levied on the deposits of 
that day, with this state of facts. Itis to 
be hoped that Mr. Raum, when he consid- 
ers the subject, will see good reason for 
changing his purpose and construing the 
law as it has hitherto been understood. If 
he does not, then the banks ought to carry 
the issue to the courts and have it there set- 
tled. His construction weuld greatly in- 
crease the burden of a tax that is alreac 
oppressive und in numerous instances in- 
volve double taxation. 





DRY GOODS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the interruption oc- 
casioned by the observance of last Thurs- 
day as a day of prayer for the President, 
the volume of business in the dry goods 
market bas been quite large and the totals 
of the sales-book have been satisfactory be- 
yond anticipation to the majority of mer- 
chants. The various branches of the job- 
bing trade continue to exhibit the greatest 
activity at the present time and the 
large attendance of buyers shows no fall- 
ing off. The reports received from in- 
terior markets are in every way satisfac 
tory, which is fully established~by the 
many orders for miscellaneous assorte 
ments which are daily received and 
the repeated demands for the more rapid 











delivery of goods. The large influx of 
buyers that is pow being experienced is, 
no doubt, attributable to the low rates 
charged for passengers and freight by the 
railroads, as many are present who have 
heretofore made their purchases at distrib- 
uting points in the interior. Itis certain 
that the jol.bing trade of the New York 
market bas been larger for some time past 
than for any corresponding period in 
former years, and the profits will foot up 
comparatively larger. There has been a 
steady demand for reassortments, and a 
very good movement in cctton goods, ging- 
hams, prints, shirts, drawers, etc., etc. 

Corton Goops.—The cotton goods mar- 
ket is without material change. There is 
a steady demand at first hands for moder- 
ate-eized parcels of brown, bleached, and 
colored cottons and jobbers are doing a 
very good business in all seasonable fabrics. 
Leading makes of bleached goods are still 
largely oversold and the current demand 
is so good that agents are not yet catching 
up with their orders. Brown and colored 
cotions are mostly in very light supply and 
cotten flannels and drills are heavily sold 
to arrive. Stocks in first hands continue 
very ligt, and many prominent makes of 
brown and bleached goods, wide sheetings, 
drills, cotton finnnels, colored cottons, 
quilts, rolled jacorets, flat-fold cambrics, 
etc. are still largely sold to arrive. The 
upvard tendency of cotton has imparted 
additional strength to an already firm mar- 
ket, and, while «ll desirable makes of plain 
and colored cottons are stiffly held by 
agents, a slight advance has been made 
upon cotton wraps and yarns. Agents’ 
prices are firm along the whole line. 

Print Cloths. —There has been a moderate 
demand for printing cloths, and prices are 
firm, with an upward tendency. Quota- 
tiens are nominally 83 c. for 64x64s and 3 
c. for 56x603; but there are few sellers at 
these ficures. 

Prints continue very active in jobbers’ 
hands, and agents representing most of the 
leading makes are doing a satisfactory busi- 
ness, the order demand showing a steady 
improvement. Fancies, polka-spot effects, 
combination robes, and indigo blues are sev- 
erally in good demand and robes, shirtings, 
furniture cretonnes, Turkey reds, patch- 
work, eic. are moving in considerable 
quantities, Piices remain firm on all such 
makes of calicoes as govern the market, and 
stocks are well conditioned, as a rule, some 
of the most popular fancies and specialties 
being sold to arrive. 1 

Ginghams.—Dress ginghams were very 
active with jobbers, and there was an eager 
demand for further supplies of leading 
makes at agents’ hands. Mournings were 
also in good request and there was a fair 
though less active inquiry for staple checks 
and fancies. Prices are firmly maintained 
on all such makes as govern the market. 

Dress Goops.—There was a fair demand 
for staple and fancy worsted fabrics by 
package buyers, and, though transactions 
were mostly confined to relatively small 
parcels, the aggregate distribution was of 
very fair proportions. Cotton dress goods 
were in irrecular demand at agents’ hands, 
but there was a fair business in some of the 
most desirable makes. The jobbing trade 
continues fairly active and large sales are 
reported by some of the leading houses. 

UNDERWEAR AND Hosrery.—There has 
been acontinued stea‘ly and liberal move- 
ment on account of back orders and for 
the latter fair duplicate orders have been 
received by agents, while the leading makes 
of both are well sold ahead and prices 
firmly maintained, 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

The movement of foreign goods has 
been more active and jobbers have ex- 
perienced an enlarged business. Staple 
fabrics are doing fairly, but the demand is 
somewhat better for specialties, in which a 
good business is being transacted. Vulues 
are very steady, with a tendency to higher 
prices. 

Dress goods have shown little change. 
For black and c | \red cashmeres there is a 
moderate demand and prices rule very 
steady on the more desirable grades. Fancy 
dress goods, though quieter at first hands, 
have been disposed of in moderate-sized 
parcels and were quite active with jobbers, 
who report a good demand for the new 


“ 








fancies aod novelties in cheaper grades. 
Silks are doing very fairly and prices con. 
tinue strong. Black dress silks are moving 
in moderate quantities and colored silks re- 
ceived more attention. A fair business is 
reported in satins, satin merveilleux, rha- 
dames, brocades, and (amasses, aud plushes, 
velvets, ribbons, and millinery silks were 
moderately active. No change can be re- 
ported in linens, the request being moderate, 
while supplies bere are under good control 
aud vulues unchanged. Laces and lace 
goods are still inquired after for selected 
assortments, but Ilamburg embroideries 
rule quiet. For fine cassimeres and trouser- 
ingsthere is some demand, but low-priced 
heavy men’s woolens continue quict and 
irregular. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 








pnst year: 

For the week: 1881. 1880, 
Entered at the port.......00.-00« o#2,645,.560 $3.184.775 
Thrown on market..........+++-- 284.034 3,019,062 

Since Jan. lst: 

Entered at port........cceceseeeees 79.533,005 94,892,128 
Thrown on market..........-.-++- 82.4793.747 87927417 
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CELEBRATED FABRICS, 
IN DRAP DETES, 
CASHMERES, 
MERINOS, 

AND FANCY GOODS, 


CHAS. G. LANDON & C2., 


SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON & CO. 


EVERYTHING 


for Children’s Wear at the 


LILIPOTIAN BAZAAR. 


New Fall Styles Boys’ Cloth- 
ing, Misses’ and Children’s 
Suits and Cloaks now ready. 
The most complete assort- 
ment in America at very 
Low Prices. 


Se Eee 


315 SIXTH AVE., 


BEST So CO, on sso susan 


JONES’ 
ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BA WAAR. 


Price, 15 Cents per Number. 


Will be issued on or about the 15th of September, 
1881, containing a full descriptive account of the 
INCOMING FASHIONS, Illustrated, 
HOME DECORATIONS, Illustrated, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated, 
STORIES BY EMINENT AU1 HORS, Illus- 

trated, 
COOKING RECEIPTS, Etc., Etc. 

Mailed, postage paid, price 50 cents per year. 

Special inducements to Clubs. Send for terms and 
list of premiums, etc. 


oO. JONES, Publisher, 
175 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Simpeen, Grawmted & Simgse, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 

representing the following different departments: 

Silks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gloves, 
Geots’ Furnishing Goods, Domestic and 
Housekeeping Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery. LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWFAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S IMPORTED AND DOMES- 
TIC COSTUMES, Dolmans and Wraps, 
Boots and Shoes, etc., ete. 


of the above will be sent to any part of thee 
United bates. to any person sending their address to 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor. Sixth Are. and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
las 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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LIFE INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 





Tare .is no business in the world so 
much hampered by special legislation as 
the business of life insurance. For the last 
twenty years every state has, more or less, 
undertaken to subject every life insurance 
company doing business within its borders 
not only to a vexatious system of annual 
reports, prepared with great labor and ex- 
pense, but also to an immense variety of 
onerous and often absurd and contradic- 
tory provisions, which, if applied to indi. 
viduals, would be declared unconstitution- 
al. It has been held, however, that cor- 
porations have no legal existence and pow- 
ers outside of the state in which they are in- 
corporated, except by sufferance and under 
such restrictions as the various states in 
which they seek to do business may prescribe. 
Legislatures have not been slow in taking 
advantage of this principle, and the result 
is that each state maintains an expensive 
Insurance department, with supervisory 
powers over all companies doing business 
therein; and this oft-repeated supervision is 
paid for out of the policyholders’ money, 
without adding in the least to their protec- 
tion or welfare. 

It is impoesible to see any advantage to 
any but the officeholde’s in an expensive 

«yearly supervision of our New York com- 
panies by the insurance departments of 
some twenty or thirty different states, when 
the New York department makes each 
year a full official report as to the condition 
of each of the companies, covering precise- 
ly the sane ground as the examination 
made by each of the other state depait- 
ments. ‘The fruitless character of this man- 
ifold supervision is strikingly exhibited by 
the fact that a New York company has 
to file in each of the departments of New 
York, Massachusetts, and Kentucky a 
yearly list of every policy in force, with 
sufficient detail to permit of a mathematical 
valuation in each state. Once every five 
years asiinilar list has to be filed in the State 
of Missouri. Exch of these states makes 
a valuation of these policies, invulving vast 
labor und expense, which is altogether 
wasted, as the certificate of valuation issued 
by the New York Insurance Department 
covers the same ground and is, in fact, ac- 
cepted by all of the states except those 
named, in Heu of a duplicate valuation. 
The great waste of labor involved in these 
duplicated valuations should be avoided. 
All that is needed is for each state to make 
a valuation of the policies of its own com- 
panies upon each of the two standards in 
general use, and then to accept each other’s 
certificates as correct. If the insurance de- 
partment of avy particular state is so un- 
trustworthy that its certificate cannot be 
relied upon by other departments, it is cer. 
tainly time that that department be dis- 
pensed with. So long, however, as a de 
partr.ent enjoys the confidence cf its sister 
departments in other states the yearly repe- 
tition of work which has been well done 
already is absurd and useless. There is 
really no good reason why the general cer- 
tificate of authority issued by the insurance 
department of each state to its own com- 
panies should not be accepted by the de- 
partments of all other states, unless there 
should appear to be good grounds for a sep- 
arate and special examination. 

The evils of legislative interference with 
life insurance companies does not, however, 
stop with useless and repeated supervision; 
but every company is exposed to the dangers 
of hasty and ill-considered legislation all over 
the country, which menaces its very exist- 
ence. In many of the states, for instance, life 
insurance companies are forbidden by special 
enactment to exercise the right, open to 
every individual, to remove suits to the 
United States courts. The wrong and in- 
convenience of such a provision will be 
illustrated by the following case. One of 
our most respected companies had a policy 
upon the life of a man living in Kentucky. 
The policy was assigned by the insured and 
his wife toa party living in the State of New 
York. Upon the death of the insured, some 
two or three years since, claim was made to 
the policy by the assignee and by the wife, 
the latter insisting that the assignment was 
aforgery. The company was ready to pay 
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the. policy into court, and let the court de- 
cide which of the two claimants was en- 
titled to the money; but it was prevented 
from taking this reasonable course by a Jaw 
of the Stute of Kentucky forbidding life 
insurance companies to remove cases to the 
United States Court, under pain of the revo- 
cation of its license to do business in that 
state. As, therefore; each claimant brought 
suit against the company for the amount of 
the policy in the courts of their respective 
states, the company was obliged to defend 
itself against both suits, and was liable to 
have to pay the policy twice over in case 
of decisions favorable to both claimants. 

In the year 1878 the State of California 
passed a law rendering life insurance com- 
panies bound by the written or oral state- 
ments of any of its agents, no matter how 
much they migbt be at variance with the 
policy-contract, nor how much they might 
be outside of the powers conferred upon 
him by his letters of appointment. The 
only resource that the companies had was 
to withdraw from the state, and there was, 
consequently, a general stampede. It is 
only within the last year that the laws of 
California have been so modified as to per- 
mit the companies to recommence business 
in that state, 

One of the most dangerous features of 
separate stnte legislation is the power of any 
state to impose taxes upon life companies 
which as against individuals would be un- 
constitutional, but which are held good 
against the companies, on the ground that 
they are not taxes in the ordinary sense, 
but are to be considered in the light of a 
license fee, the non-payment of which will 
deprive the company of its right to con- 
tinue business in the state. 

Such a law was passed in Massachusetts 
last year. It called for the payment of a 


tax upon the invested reserves held 
upon all policies on the life of citi- 
zens of that state. These reserves 


might be liable to taxation in the state in 
which the company was organized. or they 
might be invested in governments, in either 
of which cases they would, according to 
ordinary rules, be free from outside taxa- 
tion; but, on the absurd principle that as 
against a corporation the tax must be con- 
sidered in the light of a license fee or fran- 
chise, the companies were obliged to pay it 
or withdraw from the state. 

We are ata lossto sce why life insur- 
ance companies are not entitled to the same 
protection that is accorded to individuals 
under the Constitution of the United States. 
It is especially important that life msurance 
companies should be accorded this protec- 
tion, for under the principles of common 
law, individuals cannot issue insurance 
policies, as they would then assume the 
form of wager contracts, and thus be be- 
yond the pale ot law. 

The value of legitimate life insurance to 
the general public isa well-admitted fact, 
and, since it can only be afforded through 
the medium of duly incorporated compa- 
nies, it is most important that they should 
have the same protection that the law 
throws around individuals. If they do not 
have this protection, they are liable at all 
times to have their usefulness impaired or 
their solvency endangered by the ill-consid- 
ered acts of the legisiatures of any one of 
the states in which they transact busi- 
ness, 

The principle of state supervision has 
cost the policyholders iu American com- 
panies a great deal more money than it has 
been worth, for the cost has been great and 
the profit very small. The system does 
not prevent ill-managed companies from 
failure, and it has not as yet been instru- 
mental in exposing weakness or dishonesty 
until the facts were patent to every one 
connected with the business. It is, per- 
haps, not too much to say that special laws 
and insurance departments have so far 
been productive of as much evil as good to 
the insuring public; and, if the time should 
come, a8 may well be the cuse, that all 
honorable companies will, in self-protec- 
tion, be forced to limit their business within 
the states which gave them birth, in order 
that they muy have the usual protection 
accorded to individuals under the Conati- 
tution of the United States, the absurd 
principle that corporations have no general 
rights will probably be satisfacturily mod- 
ified, 
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To be a successful insurance agent, at 
least two things are required: persistency 
and knowledge of human nature. The re- 
qairements might be refined and subdivided, 
so as to designate a large number of quali- 
ties; but whatever goes to make up the 
character and qualifications of a good agent 
is, generally speaking, comprehended in 
this classification. Agents of fire insur- 
ance companies are the ones chiefly ad- 
dressed herein, but much of what is to be 
said will be applicable to life agents as 
well. Assuming that he has a fair ac- 
quaintance with the principles and practice 
of insurance, it is first essential that the 
agent should estimate his vocation at its 
real value. A man may offer insurance 
for sale as he would peddle mouse-traps or 
vend subscription-books, and so lower his 
business to the level of those employments; 
but, bis personal dignity and self-respect 
apart, he will not find that sort of solicita- 
tion profitable. Asa rule, to which there 
are the fewest possible exceptions, men will 
take you at your own apparent estimate of 
yourself. If you seem by your manner of 
address and behavior to consider yourself 
as a peddler and a hore, you will be treated 
accordingly and meet with nine downright 
unrebuffable rebuffs from every ten whom 
you approach. On the other hand, if your 
uddress and behavior are those of a man 
satisfied with himself and his calling, you 
may be sure of a respectful hearing, at the 
least, with a fair chance of a successful 
issue to your efforts. Insurance, particu 
larly fire insurance, is not like a patent 
churn or a liver pill. It is a staple article, 
a necessity, recognized ns such by all who 
have had the thrift and prudence to ac- 
cumulate property. In addressing a per- 
son, then, upon the subject, assume at the 
outset that he needs to be insured and 
knows that he so needs. It will be time 
enough to demonstrate the necessity when 
he disputes it. Take it for granted that all 
the question in his mind relates to your com- 
pany and is whether that isa proper and 
safe one to insure with. Convince him on 
this, and you will get his application. — 

Uhronicle. 

.The insurance superintendent of 
New York recommends some legislation 
regarding industrial insurance. He does 
not know What is wanted, nor what it 
is wanted for; but seems to have a 
vague idea that, because the business is 
a new one in this country, the legisla- 
ture has not had a fair show at it, and 
that, unless it is properly attended to, some- 
body will be to blame. There is really not 
enovgh money in it for a New York 
legislature to attempt the task of regulat- 
ing it, and it does not follow asa political 
axiom that, because a particular business 
has not been legislated upon, therefore, 
legislation is needed. There are a great 
many enterprises that succeed very well 
without special legislation. and industrial 
insurance is full as likely to succeed with- 


out legislation as with it.— Weekly Under- 
writer. 





_INSURAN' CE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWAKK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
Examining Commissioners of 
anchnsetts, Ohio, and New Jersey.... T 5 98 

Linbilities, as stated by same......... 81 183 >5 

Surplus by Massach husetts iis 282 O8 

Surplus by New York Standard........ 5,988,905 08 


All polictes non-forfeitable after second esti 
low expenses ; dividen 4 and paid 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad 
justed and paid. 





OFFICERSs 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Doppins, Sec’y. Tago. Mackner, Treas. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 


Japital paid in, in cash. oe Fo8 408 oe 
626 59 


eserves for all liabilit we 
NEr SURPLUS.............. teen 626 39 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881..$2,400,.082 2 


B.S. WALCOTT, Presidert. 
'. REMSE REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and sec’ 3. 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Largest Surplus of any Fire Company in the World. 
OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. 
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CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


a... {i ew ost. 30 100 — 


Buildings. Ro. 1 106 te ay E. — 
Reserve for an... ae —— 69 
NE 
Reserve Fund... .$500, 


spect Surplus Fund.. 500, ou 
Unallotted Surplus....... $06,135 77 1,306,1 35 7 
$3,938,719 41 


Deduct for future decline (if 
any) in market values...... ___ 50,000 00 


Total Cash ts 
Tt.“ » Jamey 9s 558,719 41 


T SU PLUS. 





DIRECTORS: 


EO, T. HOPE. President. 
H. terest Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, MUEL A. SAWYER, 


GEORGE Bunny B. HYDE, 
S B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER 

WM. H. SWAN Wiuiam BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN WELLINGTON CLAPP. 


AURELIUS B. NULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 





WIL VAIL JOHN PAINE, 
THEODORE L. HUSTED, RICHARD A McCURDY, 
WM. H. CASWELL, OHN H. REED, 

D. Ki. OLD, HN HL EARL gE, 
WM. M. RICHARDS ENRY EYRE, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED. WM. H. HURLBUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS Ww MARTIN 

L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON, 

CYRUS PEC _M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE. 

GEO. W. LANE. JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASE INO. F. 


ATER 
HIRAM BARNET, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agenc: 
CHE | PECK. Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, ~, at Kn BY, 5 


A Sec. "Local Dep't. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Generel Agen 
- Cc. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


QECURITY FROM LOSS BY BUR. 
SS" ULAKY, FIRE, ROBBERY, OR ACCIDENT. 


Fidelity Insurance, tne, and Safe Deposit Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
in their New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos. 327---33! Chestnut Street. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CR Pil sone cv acesccssscncpemsioenss $2,000,000 
The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS at prices yn Sy from $15 to 
$75 a_ year, according to size. An extra size for cor- 
porations and bankers. Also desirable safes in upper 
vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe Renters. Vault Doors guarded by 

the Yale Time Lock. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Compeng act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, and GUARDIANS, and Receive and ExecuTs 
Trusts of every description, from the courts, corpor- 
ations, and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Comoe, 
As an additi net security, the Company has a a 
Trust Capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for 
their Trust Obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. ce fe 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. partner nese and in charge of the 


t ment. 
RO. T PATTERSON, Treasnrer and Secretary. 
DIRECTO. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, 
i W. Clark, 








Edward 
Alexander Henry, 
George F. T. —% 
Henry C. G 


q t, 
Edward T. Steel, 
Thomas Drake, 
es McKean, 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets .. + 2+ 6 «© © © $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . . +. « « « « 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ...+s > $2,558,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Noa- 
forfeiture Law Jn its policies. 











ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of * best states. 
Local Agents wanted in ev _ City and large Town. 
Apply d t to this Company 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES. Pres't. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y- 


FIDEL ITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 
No. 187 Broadway, New York. 

Casta: c PIER, .... coccoessescsasnqnneneeceonces $<50,000 00 

MERIENE- »0t0 va chdldmsiiediinananamiimieininaa 371.578 85 
Deposit with New York Insurance Depart- 

ment, U. S. Government bonds.......... 100,000 00 

FIDELITY DEPA RTMENT. 

Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons 

holding positions of miary trust and responsibil- 

ity; also guardian's bonds in Surrogates’ Courts; in- 





eocane 
ASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 
Policies oud against accidents causing death or 
totally aR -~ 2. 28 
Fo application and full particulars can be ob- 
tained at the office of ae Com vA ih 
HARDS, 


MoM. President. 
LY MAN W. BRIGGS, Vice ident. 
HN M. CRANE 
Directors,—George T. Hope, G. G. Willa nm SE, 
Stranahan, A. B Hull, H. B. Claflin, J. D. Mairs, A. 8, 


Parnes, H. uriburt, Lyman W. 
Charles Dennis, 8. B. Chittenden, ¢ George 8. Coe, Wat. 


M. Richards 
Corr er!.—Moore & Low. 





For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT, 








THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





ORGANIZED 1846. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 





41,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders, 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, anu carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 





(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 

(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 

(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 
Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880............c0ee- cee ececwees $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880...... ++» 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—18380........... --- 3,640,665 

Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. 1st, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. 1st, 1851............ 43,183,934 

Datel Pate Gee TIGR ccc cccnesccccccccicsccssses $99,822,088 
Total Received from Policyholders ...........-.-sssse0s - 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880................... $4,186,982 15 
Increase in Premium Income............... esesces 643,794 41 
Increase in Interest Income...................++ ++» 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent.................. 1,174,725 51 
Increase in Surplus at 44 per Cent................. 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued................... 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Issued................. 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies im Force...................... 2,843 

Increase in Insurance in Force...................- 8,309,153 00 
Entovest Meceigtes I6G8........20ccccccseccoccccsceses 2,317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880....... iemmeiens soseeee 1,731,721 37 


Having always beens purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost tothe minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ine 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 
and justice to the insured. 

The ‘* TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combiues in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in s Life 
Insurance Policy. 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. APPLETON. 
ROBERT B. COLLINs, JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8. FISHER, ' 
WILLIAM BARTON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT 
HENRY TUCK, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, ; 
WILLLAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, DAVID Dows, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN 
D. 0’ DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 


CHAS. WEIGHT, M.D., 
HENRY TUCE, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS 


‘Medical Examiners. 
. Vice-President and Acteary. 





Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the World. 
eo 
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‘Life Assurance Society 





The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


EQUITABLE 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3lst, 1880. 


ea eae ceeseceessscereseesesesseseeses 





sisoen nated Endowment and Matured 
Tontine Policies 


Beis! Paid  Peltcrbelders... 

ividend o: ital. ......+. 
Soom and ORimeandnsdbets’ 
General 





Expenses oe 
State, County, and City Taxes........ ecee 
Net Case Assets, Dec. Sis, 1880 


ASSETS. 


Vaiee po SS mccaraansenss 
snthestess by the laws of eo State of 


Cash on hand, in banks and other de- 
ne on interest and in transit 

ce rece 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 
miums 


$38,400,844 02 


Interest and Rents due and accrued 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
ton cose premiums paid in advance, 


eater re saneeeeereeeeees 


tal Assets, Dec. 3!, 1 880..841,108,602 32 
Khor LIABILITIES, die legal re- 
serve for reinsurance of existing 
policies 


Teal Uaets ded Sarpiue 


4,945,064 21 
4,283,230 00 
Risks r Conbnen * 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, on it of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, } ACTUARIES. 


° 











We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 

d the and ted and din 

detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 

foregoing statement thereof is correct. 

BENNINGTON F. Ranpoirs, 

James M. HALsTED, Henry S. TERBELL, 
THomas A. CUMMINS, JOuN SLOANE, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap 

pointed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets 

and accounts at the close of the year. 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 














Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
George 2. Morgan, John D. Jones. 
George T. Adee. Rob't Lenox Kennedy, 
Bear & heat, Chauncey Willinneon 
enry pau njamin ‘IMamec 
William H. Fogg, Henry M. Alexander, 
William A. Wheelock, William Walker, 
Parker Handy, Henry Day, 
William G. Lambert, E. Boudinot Colt, 
enry G. uand, Thomas A. le, 
James bf goenee hg Carleton, 
enry erbe e G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8. Young, J one F Navarro 
Thomas A. Cum John J. McCook, 
Robes Bites pe phen Hr Phi 
, . stephen H. Philli 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W. Torre 7 ‘ 
Horace Porter, Charles G. Landon, 
Edward W. Samuel Holmes, 
B. F. Randolph, Theodore Weston, 
lanson Tras’ | Alexander P. Irv 
John Sloane T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Ashbel Green, Louls Fitzgerald, 
Samuel Borrowe, William M. Bliss, 


| 
George. Stuart, —| 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. Scort, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestabie, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 


William | Alexander, 
uel G. Goodrich. 








Information as to Agencies or Insurance promptly given on application, 





tom heretofore and is still usual with other 












OFrFICce OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, JANUARY 257TH, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of tha 
Company, submit the following Statement cf its 
affairs on the 3lst December, 1880. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 


yi to 3lst December, 1880..... $4,232,075 04 
Premiums on n Policies not marked off 
Ist January, 1890 ..........sceseeeeeceeee 1,495,947 23 
Total Mariue Premiums........ eeececcccce 95,728,088 27 
Premiums markedofffrom ist January,  ——_ 
1880, to Slst December, 1880............ $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid during the same 
eve ceecccdocoescncenses $2,071,238 08 
of 
miums and Ex- 
aneos ered $873,113 96 


The Company has the following Assets— 
United States and State of New York 
k, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . 

t.. secured b A ag epee ond otherwise. 


1 Estate an wy due the Com- 
pany, estimated 

Premium Notes oma Biiis Receivable. . 

Cas! Bank.. 


$8,983,558 00 
1,187,900 00 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all Interest there 
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earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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Old and Houng, 
WON AND WIDOWED. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEW- 
TON. 








[In a village in Switzerland a young guide, on his 
way back from his wedding, met a party of tourists, 
who were looking for a guide to explorea glacier. 
The young bridegroom left his bride at the chalét 
door, as they returned from the church, and went as 
he was, in his gay peasant wedding-clothes, the bride 
promising to keep a light in his window until he 
should return. The guide fell through a ravine upon 
a glacier-bed and was lost. The widowed wife, true 
te her vows, having learned that tn the course of 
fifty years the glacier would emerge from the ravine, 
waited all these years, and, after watching at the 
mouth of the ravine, at last discovered her lost hus 
band, frozen (n the tee, fifty years after his wedding- 
day. She,an old woman, looked once again on the 
marble face of her youthful husband, and ducted 
his body to the village church, where the funeral 
service was held, fifty years after the wedding day.) 








Bald Margaret: ‘** At last he’s mine! 
Cold on his glacier-bed, 

My husband has come to these arms, 
My Ernest has come to the light, 

Out from the robber ravine 

Which snatched my darling away, 
While I, in this death-watcb of years, 
The flickering taper have burned 

In the chalét window each night, 
Waiting in vain for a step 

Never again to be heard, 

Looking in vain for a face 

Never again to be seen 

Untilnow. Oh! the strife of these years. 
He, so young and so fair, 

Clad in bis gay Tyrolese, 

Silent and cold on his bed; 

I, so baggard and old, 

Wrecked and thwarted and cursed, 

In the throw of my chance for life, 
Maddened and torn from my love, 

Ere the breath of his kiss was cold, 

As he touched my trembling lips 

At the chancel-rail, while the priest, 
Hid by the incense-smoke, 

Knelt at the altar-step— 

Have met, at the jaws of this cave, 
Bpanning a widowed life, 

Hiding a buried love ! 

One more kiss on that marble face, 
One look more at the darling boy. 

He is mine! Rob me not of my right! 
For this moment my heart has beat on, 
The goal of my living is this: 

While others have hated and loved ; 
Have squandered and striven and toiled; 
Have begotten, bave buried, have wed, 
Nolselessly I bave lived on. 

With the slowness of fate have I moved 
Toward this day, while the glacier-bed 
Has slowly moved onward to me. 


Ob! loved soul, in what world 

Are hidden the thoughts of thy love, 
Those heart-throbs pent up for thy wife, 
Widowed and wearied for thee? 

By what stream, by what meadow of bliss 
Shall our love, rudely rent by the storm 
The avalanche blocks in our path, 

Be woven to oneness again, 

Be made to the pattern of yore? 





Lead on, up the rugged defile, 
Toward the church on the grassy slope, 
Where, man and wife, we came down 
When the call for a guide he heard; 
Gray-haired matron alone, 
Following the love of her youth, 
Mourner and dead we return. 
Tis but yesterday seen in my dreams, 
Tis eternity lived by a child, 
Orphaned and stricken and sad, 
Ready to die any hour, 
But waiting to see once again— 
The face of my lover of old, 
To whom my soul has been given! 
Boston, Mass. 
“HE TEAT BELIEVETH SHALL NOT 
MAKE HASTE.” 


BY MRS. JANE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 








Tas mail-train from the west reaches 
Uniontown at five o'clock in the afternoon. 
It is a convenient hour for the villagers 
who are not driven with business to quit 
work and gather in the post-office, to await 
the distribution of the mail. 

Ona chilly, rainy afternoon in the late 
Autumn the usual crowd waited about the 
closed window. The students from the col- 
lege, which, as its managers advertised, 
was ‘‘ beautifully located at Uniontown, on 
the banks of the picturesque Shawnee,” 
stood about the room in groups, discussing 
the fairness or unfairness of the awards in 
last night’s prize contest. Business men 
waited for the evening paper, walking about, 
impatient at the delay caused by the distribu- 
tion of the mail. Not that there was any 
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real hurry. ‘The market-price quotations 
would not affect the value of the gallon of 
molasses which Mr. Robinson’s clerk was 
at that time drawing for old Mrs. Dutton, 
nor yet the box of matches which Widow 
Smith’s little girl stood waiting to buy, 
when Mrs. Dutton’s boy should be served. 
Butter and eggs would not come in before 
Saturday, and this was but Tuesday. 
Young girls, whose overskirts betrayed 
unmistakably the rural dressmaker or home 
construction, chatter laughingly together, 
with heads *sedulously turned away from 
the groups of college young men. What 
good times these girls were having, with- 
out so much as wishing for a moment that 
the young men should share them. Still, 
it was ‘‘nice” to have the young men 
stand by and look longingly after them. 
The fun would have lost its zest wanting 
that feature. 

In the furthest corner of the room, nearest 
the door, whose draughts made her shiver, 
stood an old woman, quietly waiting. She 
had no need to bein haste. She has waited 
thus every week-day for five years. There 
is always the same answer for her at the 
clerk’s window. Thereis never the letter 
for which she asks. In all the five years 
no letter has come for her. §be turns 
away. She is used to the disappointment. 
She has only to go home once more, and, 
asking God to send her the tidings her 
heart longs for, wait patiently till the next 
mail comes. 

*‘He’ll repent! Aye, that he will!” she 
says to herself, as she passes out into the 
street and walks homeward with feeble 
steps, wrapping her thin shaw] about her. 
‘‘He’ll repent some day,” she repeats. 
**God’s promises are yeaand amen. * Ye 
shall ask what ye will’—the blessed Lord 
himself said the words, I’m no forgettin’ 
that—‘ an’ it shall be done untoyou.’ He'll 
do it. He'll no let me dic wi’out seein’ his 
salvation.” 

She enters her humble door, and, replen- 
ishing her fire, busies herself about her 
evening meal. When that is over and 
everything done for the night, she draws 
from some hidden corner an old stocking. 
From its depths she pours half dollars, 
quurters, dimes, and even cents into her 
lap, and counts them over for the hundredth 
time. Slowly has this precious horde grown 
during the five years of her son’s absence— 
this money which is to bring him home to 
her when, in his extremity, he shall, at last, 
turn to her. How many, many days of 
painful toil do these fifty dollars represent; 
and how willingly, in the glad day that is 
to come, will she pour them out, to bring 
the worthless vagabond home! Then she 
kneels beside her worn old chair, and asks 
of her Lord once more the desire of her 
heart: that this man, an outcast from all 
save his mother’s love, may be found and 
brought back to her longing heart. 

Her faith has nothing substantial on 
which to build, however. In one of the 
worst gambling hells of a distant city sits 
the young man for whom the precious oint- 
ment of a mother’s love has been so freely 
poured forth. Luck is against him. Three 
hundred dollars have been transferred from 
his pocket to that of a fellow-gambler in 
one short hour. He stakes his last ten dol- 
lars. It is his last chance; but these, too, 
vanish, as the others have done, He rises 
from the table, cursing his luck, and, call- 
ing for a glass of liquor, drains it to the last 
drop. He has not drank much wiiile at 
play; but he makes up for it now. He 
means to go to bed and to sleep, forgetting 
himself and his wretched life for a time. 
He has gentlemanly ways, this gambler. 
His clothes are of the finest quality and cut. 
The stone gleaming in his scarf is an opal. 
He has a room not far away; a well-fur- 
pished, warmed, and lighted room. To 
this he goes, and, throwing himself on his 
bed, soon falls into a heavy slumber. 

He sleeps on through all the morning 
hours; but wakes, at last, in the early after- 
noon. 

‘* Curse the luck!” he mutters, sitting up 
and leaning his aching head on his hands, 

*« Never was so confoundedly cleaned out 
before in my life. Not a cent to get break- 


fast with.” The weather is not very cold, 
and he decides to pawn his overcoat. He 
can raise but five dollars on that, so he goes 
without his breakfast, in order to begin 
business with a round sum. All through 








the afternoon he sits winning, winning, 





he rises, at last, with fifty dollars in bis 
pocket. He invites a few of his chosen 
friends—jolly good fellows, like himself— 
to sup with him at a restaurant, and they 
have what they call ‘‘a good time.” 

The supper and revel leave him nothing 
of his fifty dollars, and he goes to bed once 
more cursing his luck. 

When morning, comes it is bitter cold; 
one of those sudden foretastes of winter 
which November is almost sure to ‘have 
sandwiched between her days of heavenly 
balminess. 

The young man’s overcoat, the only avail- 
able article of clothing for the purpose, is in 
pawn. 

** What a dog’s life it is, anyhow!” he 
mutters, sitting on the edge of the bed, 
with his face in bis hands. ‘ There’s some 
fun in winning, sure; but then there’s the 
everlasting losing. What does it all amount 
to, anyhow? How is a gambler ever to 
settledown? There’s nothing for it but to 
go on in the same old way. I wonder what 
my mother would say. Poor old lady! Ab! 
well. I guess she has broken her heart long 
ago. It’s no use. I can’t reform. Don’t 
believe there’s any reform in me.” 

He goes out, and, from mere force of 
habit, goes to one of his usual haunts, a 
gambling den. He cannot gamble, for lack 
of money. So he seats himself in a corner, 
witha morning paper. A casual item, a 
commonplace announcement of an oft-re- 
curring tragedy, meets his eye. 


**Anold lady, Mrs. Jean Campbell, was 
beaten almost to death last night. It is 
supposed that money was the object of the 
inhuman wretch, or wretches, who com- 
mitted the deed, since drawers were ran- 
sacked and everything about the cottage 
upset. Suspicion falls on the old lady’s 
son, a reprobate fellow, who has not been 
heard from in five years. When found, 
Mrs. Campbell was barely alive.” 


His mother (kind, gentle old woman, who 
never had harmed a living being) beaten 
almost to death in her bed. She had but 
one natural protector in all the world, and 
he was such a reprobate that suspicion 
naturally fell on him. And he had not 
been near her nor written her a kindly 
word in five years. Nota single dollar had 
he ever sent to maintain her in her age and 
feebleness. He felt himself to be a wretch 
as never before. 

“‘T haven’ta dollar to take me home, or 
I'd go, sure,” was his next thought. “If 
I did go, most likely they would arrest me 
immediately. They don’t think any too 
wel] of me in Uniontown;-but to think I 
could beat my mother! Ugh!” 

He was weary, fasting, disgusted. Catch- 
ing sight of an announcement of a Gospel 
temperdnce meeting in the heart of the 
city, he decided to go to it. 

“TI haven’t been near a good, decent 
woman to speak to in five years,” is his 
thought. 

As he enters the hall where the Gospel 
meeting is held, this is what he hears: 
‘When a young man leaves home and de- 
votes the first five or ten years of his man- 
hood to having a good time, ss he imagines 
it, in drinking and gambling and all the 
dark things pertaining to these two, where 
have those years of early manhood gone? 
My friends, they have gone (have they not?) 
literally to the Devil. What bas the young 
man to show at the end of these five, or 
eight, or ten yearsfor all this time and 
strength and opportunity which are gone? 
Not money—he has none in bank, or houses, 
or lands, and rarely any in pocket; not 
friends—he has long ago left the friends of 
his youth behind, and he has found none, 
tried and true, to take their places; not 
character—be has none to boast of. Is it 
worth your while,O my young friends,” 
continues the speaker, ‘‘ to throw away life 
and opportunity thus? Are there pleasure 
and satisfaction enough in sin to repay you 
for all you cast away in this pursuit?” 

‘No, there isn’t,” says Jamie Campbell, 
to himself, as this new outlook ut life was 
opened to his vision. 

He does not notice when the meeting 
closes, so absorbed is he in his own 
thoughts. A kind voice near him asks: 

** Are you wanting to turn over a new 
leaf?” 

“Yes, ma’am! I am that! I’m sick 
enough of the life I've been leading. You 
were right enough in saying @ man has 
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nothing to show for the years he throws 
away. I’ve thrown away five of them, and 
I baven’t a thing to show for it, and I’ve 
broken my poor old mother’s heart.” 

Kindly does his friend point out to-him 
the better way; set thickly with thorns at 
the outset, but growing more and more safe 
and pleasant toward the end. And the 
yung man with dimmed moral vision en- 
deavors to grasp the better life. His new 
friend helps him in his struggle as best she 
can. His room had to be given up; but 
she gives him meal-and-lodging tickets, 
and he haunts the reading-room und the 
temperance meeting and the mission at 
night. He hears much that he bad never 
thought of before. 

** You ought to wrile to your mother, if 
you have one,” says his new friend, one 
day. ‘‘ Nothing would make her so happy 
as a letter from you, telling herof your new 
life.” 

A spasm of pain crosses the young man’s 
face. Then he draws from his pocket the 
little item of his mother’s hurt and tells her 
all his story. 

“TI haven't anything to go on, and I 
*haven’t anything to send her, either. 1’d 
better not write to her atalJ. Besides, they 
think I did the deed and they would arrest 
me as soon as I landed.” 

“Tf your mother is living, she can soon 
prove tbat you did not do it; and you can cer- 
tainly prove that you were in this city on 
the night the deed was committed.” 

“‘That’s so,” he said, reflectingly; ‘‘ but 
she probably needs money and I haven’t a 
cent to send her.” 

‘She needs the good news of your ref- 
ormation more,” said his friend. ‘‘ Don’t 
let her die without that consolation.” 

“« Well, I'll write to her,” says Jamie, ree 
luctantly; and he writes the letter she has 
prayed for so long. 

In the days following his reformation he 
has diligently sought employment; but he 
is delicate handed. Rough jobs are given 
to the scores of stalwart men waiting for 
them; while lighter employments involve 
responsibility and require references, and 
these he has not. 

Mrs. Campbell has in some measure re- 
covered from the beating she received, and 
her first wish is to go to the post-office once 
more. She will not send any one else, al- 
though a dozen kind hands are ready and 
willing to do her bidding. 

She siands waiting once more within the 
post-office. Kind hands take her old, 
wrinkled one in their own, and many in- 
quire if she has quite recovered. Mr. 
White, the minister, stops to ask after her 
welfare, and to inquire if she will be able to 
be in her accustomed seat at church the 
next Sunday. She has never failed to be 
present in many years until her late hurt, 
and she readily promises to be there. 

“‘Durnedest piece of business I ever 
heard of,” says a rough, but kind-hearted 
young man to an acquaintance, as they 
catch sight of the bent figure and worn 
old shawl. 

«It was rascally enough to leave her all 
these years unprovided for; and then to 
come home only to brain her with a club 
and then rob her of every cent she had. I 
declare, he ought to be hung!” 

**No! no!” cries the old woman, eagerly. 
She has overheard this conversation, and, 
as she comprehends its meaning, she comes 
eagerly up to where the men are talking. 

«*T was never my Jamie did the wicked 
deed. Did anybody think ’twas he? I 
saw the man as plain as I see you now, an’ 
it was no more my Jamie than it was yer- 
sel’s.” 

The young men stare at her in surprise. 
It had been an accepted fact that it must 
have been ber reprobate son who had thus 
misused her, knowing that she had money 
laid away. It had even beeu said that he 
had been seen getting off the cars in the 
twilight on that evening; but had slunk 
away into the darkness, and no one had 
seen him again. 

Poor Jamie Campbell had little enough 
of good that could be said of him. He 
had little geod name te lese; but it was 
hard that he should be robbed unjustly of 
the little he had. 

Meanwhile, the postmaster and his clerk 
distribute the mail behind the closed win- 
dow. The mail was large and, owing toa 
recent severe snow-storm, was late. The 
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and more impatient as the minutes flew by) 
for nearly half an hour beyond the time for 
the usual opening of the mail. As the clerk 
passed toward the front boxes, with a large 
handful of letters, one letter fell from his 
hand, and the next moment a crumpled 
newspaper covered it with its ample folds. 
There was no letter, as usual, for Jean 
Campbell, and she turned sadlyaway. The 
disappointment seemed harder to bear than 
usual. She had been away from the office 
for two weeks, and she is not strong now. 
“‘Oh! my poor boy, my bairn,” relapsing 
into her long-forgotten Scotch speech. 
‘‘ Will ye never come back tae yer auld 
mither? I hae waited lang for ye. ‘How 
long, O Lord, how long?’” 

For the first time in all these years her 
faith fails her. She cannot pray with con- 
fidence, as she has done forso long. Jamie 
must be dead; and her sad heart pictures to 
herself her boy, whom she loves so well, 
lying cold and motionless in death, and she 
left to live her last feeble days alone, with- 
out the strong arm she has so long looked 
forward to, to protect and help her in her 
last days. And then the thought will come: 
Did he die, as he had lived, defying God's 
laws, unreconciled to him? She covers her 
eyes with her hand, as if to shut out the 
dreadful vision. If Jamie be, indeed, dead, 
then have her sorrows all been in vain. It 
were better never to have been born. 

She dovs not count the money in the old 
stocking any more. The would-be thief 
did not find it, after all, under the stone in 
the old hearth. Well-a-day! it will do to 
give her a decent burial and pay the 
doctor. 

In the meantime, her letter, for which she 
has waited so long, lies unnoticed on the 
floor of the post-office, covered by the folds 
of the newspaper, and Jamie waits anx- 
jously for the message of love he is sure the 
dear old mother will send. The days go 
by; the letter lics in the great waste-basket 
now, ready for kindling the fire when its 
turn shallcome. Jamic thinks alternately 
that his mother is dead or that she believes 
him to have been the midnight assailant 
who robbed her of herfew remaining dollars, 
He has a situation pow. Nota very lucra- 
tive one; but it finds him honest shelter 
and lodging and he is trying to do better. 
By and by he will save enough to take him 
home; and he will seek his mother’s grave, 
to pour out repentant tears upon it, or he 
will seek her forgiveness, if she be alive, 
and strive to make atonement for the neg- 
lect and ill-treatment of the past. Oh! if he 
could but believe his mother was still 
alive. 

**Come, be quick there! What on earth 
did you mean by letting that fire go out last 
night? Cold as Greenland, too.” And the 
postmaster, @ nervous, irritable man, 
scolds the office-boy till he scarcely knows 
what he is doing. 

“What's that you’re putting into the 
stove there?” cries the postmaster, as the 
boy dumps the contents of the waste-basket 
into the blaze he has kindled. ‘Isn't that 
av unopened letter?” And the postmaster’s 
irritable energy serves a good turn now, as 
as he snatches the already scorched letter 
from the fire. , 


“Mrs, JEAN CAMPBELL, 
Uniontown.” 


** Saints deliver us!” cries the postmaster, 
as he reads the superscription. “If that 
ain’t the letter old Mrs. Campbell has been 
looking for these five years, you may take 
my head for a football. Don’t say a word, 
Charley; but just put it in among the Cs. 
She'll never know but what it has just 
come in, Won’tshe open her eyes, though? 
I guess it will surprise her more to get that 
letter than anything ever did, for all she 
has been looking for it so long.” 

When Jean Campbell came up to the 
office-window, in the gathering twilight, her 
long-lost letter was put intoher hand before 
she had time toask for it. Her surprise 
was so great that she could not but be- 
lieve the postmaster ad made a mistake. 

“Are you sure this is for me?” she asked 
trembling in every limb. , 

“Yes, madam, Your name is Mrs, Jean 
Campbell, isit not?” 

“* Yes, yes, to be sure; and I was lookin’ 
fora letter, too; but it kind o’ surprised 
me like.” : 
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clerk worked fast (for the crowd grew more She says these last Words to herself, as | did ye?” says the old man who seeks him THE POSTMAN’S STORY. 


she is already walking homeward as fast 
as her strength will allow. It seems ages 
to her before she can get her Jamp lighted, 
her spectacles wiped, and the end of the 
envelope cut, for she has had few let- 
ters, and these are religiously preserved, 
not a particle of needless mutilation being 
allowed. 

At last she is permitted to read her re- 
pentant son’s confession. She falls on her 
knees in joyful praises to God, and at ten 
o’clock begins to indite an answer. She 
has lived with sorrow for many years; but 
she is not used to joy, and it is hard to 
command herself sufficiently to write cohe- 
rently. But one thing she has settled. The 
money in the old stocking shall be ex- 
changed for a check, in the early morning, 
and it shall be sent to bring home her boy, 
her precious one. 

Deacon Witherspoon, who does a small 
banking business in connection with his 
store, gives her the desired check, with 
many good wishes for her son’s return, but 
with many private head-shakings. 


“*She’s riskin’ a sight, sendin’ all that 
money to that scalawag, How does she 
know ’tain’t alla made-up plan o’ that sly 
rogue’s, to git what little money the Widder 
possesses? I wouldn’t trust him, no how. 
Let bim work his way and airn money 
enough to ‘come home his own self, an’ 
not be takin’ his poor old mother’s 
savin’s.” 

But when did mother-love ever fail to be. 
lieve to the utmost all that eould be be- 
lieved? The check has gone, and the 
mother sits down in speechless content to 
await her son’s home-coming. 

The old Deacon was right, after all. The 
money was a dangerous temptation. It has 
been weeks since Jamie Campbell held fifty 
dollars in his hand. Earning money by 
honest ways is a slow and painful process, 
oftentimes. His old companions bear of 
his ‘“‘luck,” and they persuade him to try 
to double it. Why can he not treble it in 
one night’s play? He has often done it; 
and then he can repay his mother and have 
some capital to start with besides. He 
means to take faithful care of his dear old 
mother now. He persuades himself thatit 
is all for her sake that he does it. 


And so he falls again. The fifty dollars— 
his mother’s slow savings in five long, lone- 
ly years—are gambled away in a night. He 
loses his situation and the confidence of his 
employers, for be ends his gambling in a 
drunken spree. 

It is not easy to get upon his feet again, 
and so he returns to his low, wretched life; 
while his mother sits solitary and waiting, 
as before, in her lonely little home. She 
watches the trains now, haunting the depot, 
as well as the post-office. The duys 
lengthen into weeks and the weeks into 
months. Mrs. Campbell still asks at the 
post-office for an expected letter. She still 
haunts the depot on the arrival of trains, 
and she still saves her little surplus in the 
old stocking. She has no well-defined end 
in view now. She looks forward to noth- 
ing; but the habit of years is strong upon 
her and her little hoard grows, at the rate 
of twenty five centsa month. Perhaps she 
only looks forward to a decent burial now 
and hired care during her last days of utter 
helplessness; but she still prays long and 
earvestly for the arrival of the son who 
never comes. She still prays for his salva- 
tion who has gone down into the depths 
once more. 

“Only God may be had for the asking, 

The love of every human creature must be earned,” 
says Mis. Browning. We would change 
the words a little: 


“Only God and your mother may be had for the 
asking.” 


No other human love is given unsought, 
uncared for, repulsed, spurned, and trod. 
den upon. 

Jamiz Campbell understood this undying 
love and forgiveness on the part of his 
mother, and it helped him, at last, to his 
feet once more. Sick, almost dying, he 
lay in the hospital of the city where he had 
striven to rise above the evil which clogged 
him and dragged him down, in spite of his 
own good aspirations, bis friends, and his 
mother’s love and prayers. Here a kind 
friend found him. 

“Eh! boy, ye got to the end o’ yer rope, 





out. ‘The Lord got a-hold o’ ye; but ye 
slipped through his fingers, after all.” 

‘‘But I want to get back,” moans the 
sick man, wearily. ‘‘ Pray for me.” 

His old friend prays, his quaint speech 
giving the words a new meaning: “O 
Lord, here’s this poor soul. He’s come to 
ye again, asking yer pardon for his sins. 
Hear his prayer. O Lord, ye’ve died for 
him. Don’t let yer precious blood ye shed 
on Calvary be wasted. One drop‘of it can 
make this soul white av’ clean. Take hold 
o’ him, O Lord, an’ bold on tight. He’s 
slippery like an’ he’s weak; but he wants 
to hold on. Turn out the Devil, an’ come 
in, O Lord.” 

The young man listens eagerly. It is 
just what he would say and his faith lays 
hold once more. The Lord does come in, 
and he ‘‘ holds on tight.” Jamie Campbell 
arises from his bed a changed man. The 
unclean spirit has been cast out, and the 
Lord has come in, instead. 

Poor Jean Campbell’s years of faith and 
prayer are, at last, rewarded. She hears 
good tidings once more from her boy. He 
is too weak to go into particulars yet, so 
that she does not know of his fall. His 
long illness explains all the waiting. 

**The days o’ merrykles is certainly come 
back,” said Deacon Witherspoon to Mr. 
White, who came into his shop on the morn- 
ing of Jamie's arrival home. ‘‘ Widder 
Campbell has reelly got that renegade o’ her’s 
back, at last, clothed an’ in his right mind. 
Now I’sh’d a’ give him up long ago, just as 
much as ef he’d a-be’n money in a broke 
savin’s-bank, or some such hopeless article; 
but the Widder, bless you! she just held 
onto that bey with a grip o’ faith that’s 
amazin’, an’ she’s got her reward.” 

“ He that believeth shall not make haste,” 
answers Mr. White, solemnly, as he turns 
his steps toward the Widow’s cottage, that 
be may rejoice with her over this her ‘‘ son 
who was lost and is found.” 

Evanston, Int. 
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BY LIZZIE BURT. 





Do you know, do you know 
That we have a Kitty Jo 

At our house? 
Have you heard, have you heard 
How he caught a little bird 

And a mouse? 


Kitty sprang, and she sprang, 
While the birdie sat and sang 
On a limb. 
Never thought, never thought 
Of an enemy, or aught 
But her hymn, 


And her nest, dainty nest, 
And ber lovely golden breast, 
And her mate ; 
When she met, oh ! she met, 
How I never can forget, 
Such a fate! 


In a trice, but a trice 
Bitty held her like a vise 
In his jaws, 
And she cried, and she cried, 
And she fluttered, and she died 
In his paws. 


Little Nell, shall I tell 

How with mousie it befell, 
While she sate 

Eating cheese, eating cheese, 

As contented as you please, 
From a plate ? 


Oh! I'll not; no, I'll not; 
It is better ’twere forgot 
By us all. 
Good advice will suffice ; 
We will warn the other mice 
Not to call. 


Listen, Pet. Don’t forget 
We've not punished Kitty yet 
For her crime. 

What to do tell me true; 
I will leave it all to you, 
For this time. 


Then I know, Mamma, know, 

All because I love my Jo, 
What I'll do. 

Give her little tiny slap 

And a dish of milk to lap. 
Wouldn’t you? 


Mamurro, Oswase Co., 5. ¥. 
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BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 





TRAVERSING the same streets every day, 
one soon comes to look upon familiar faces 
as those of hisfriends. I have no idea that 
the occupants of the handsome houses on 
Beverly Street ever dream that they are 
anything to me; and I am sure the poor 
people of Clarence Place would be sur. 
prised to learn that they are my friends; but 
it is so, nevertheless, 

Beverly Street and Clarence Place! The 
most imposing avenue and the humblest 
lane! And, strange as it may seem, they 
almost run into each other, they are so very 
near. 

It was early in October that I first noticed 
the new occupants of No. 15; and each 
morning afterward I saw a little girl of 
about eleven years, with a woman who 
seemed to be her nurse, sitting upon the 
door-steps, apparently waiting for some 
one. A _ peculiarly thoughtful child she 
seemed to be, for she generally sat with her 
head a little inclined and her eyes down- 
cast. AsI came along, one day, she called 
out to me, in a clear, little voice: 

**Would you like to know what I’m 
doing?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

‘I’m guessing steps. I’m guessing every 
one who goes by. Bessie tells me if I’m 
right. Now, I guess you’re the postman.” 
**Why don’t you look up and see if you 
are right?” said I, noticing that she still 
seemed to be studying the ground. 

The nurse put her arm around her, as if 
to shield her from something; but the little 
girl answered, brightly: 

‘*How stupid! I keep forgetting that 
everybody doesn’t know I am blind.” 

She raised her head. Her face, with the 
exception of the eyes, was sweet and pleas- 
ant to look upon. Her revelution so aston- 
ished me that, for a moment, I forgot my- 
self, and stood looking down upon her with 
a pitying stare, which it was well that she 
did not see. 

**But it d@ the postman. Isn’t it, Bessie?” 
she asked of the dignified nurse. 

“Yes, darlin’.” 

‘‘Haven’t you a letter for me? For Miss 
Angie (or perhaps they’d put it Angeline) 
Trowbridge?” 

I was sorry to say I had not. 

“Well,” she said, resignedly, ‘it will 
come. I must wait. People always have to 
wait for things. Don’t they?” 

‘*Mostly,” I answered, surprised at her 
womanly tone. 

“They always do. When you get a 
letter directed to Miss Angie (or Angeline) 
Trowbridge, you'll remember where to 
bring it. Won't you?” 

I promised and went my way. A few 
days afterward the letter came—a bulky 
document, with two stamps upon it. An- 
gie sat upon the door-step, as usual, listen- 
ing forme. This time she was alone. 

“TI don’t have to guess who you are 
now,” she said. ‘‘I know. I can tell 
your step from the corner, your boots 
make such a nice, quick click upon the 
pavement.” 

“And can you guess what I have in my 
hand?” 

“Of course, I can. It’s my letter, from 
my darling Aunt Lizzie.” 

I gave it to her, and she held it for a mo- 
ment, pressed closely between her two 
small hands. 

“‘Now,” she said, at length, “if you'll 
please open this for me, a the end, very 
carefully, I'll show you what a funny kind 
of a letter a little blind girl gets.” 

1 did as she requested. Very carefully 
she took from the envelope three sheets of 
thick note-paper. 

“There!” she said, handing one for my 
inspection. ‘‘ You never saw such a letier 
as that. Did you?” 

And truly I never did. I could discern 
the faint tracing of a pencil, as if the 
words had first been written; but every 
letter had been pricked into the paper and 
every letter was as plain as print. 

**Here’s where it begins,” running her 
fingers over the lines. ‘‘Let me read you 
a piece.” 

** But that would keep some other little 
girl waiting.” 

‘* {’ll read you as far as the next house, 
anyway,” walking along with me. * My 
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precious little Angie. You have been in 
my heart all these days, but my hands 
have not found time to tell you so. I 
hope” — 

“Ob! dear. Must you go in there? 
Well, I can’t go any further without Bessie. 
Good-bye!” 

Angie and I soon became fast friends. I 
came to anticipate our meeting almost as 
impatiently as she did; and once, when I 
met her riding with her parents, whom I 
had never seen before, and she passed me 
without a sign of recognition, I felt for a 
moment quite cut up, and then laughed 
heartily at myself for my foolishness. 

One morning she met me with a brighter 
smile than usual. ‘‘ Bessie and I are going 
to walk a piece with you,” she said. ‘‘ We're 
going to wait at all the gates and doorsteps 
for you, and Bessie will see that I’m not in 
your way.” 

I walked along, making the quick, click- 
ing sound she liked so well. She imitated 
the same with her stout little heels, laugh- 
ing gayly. The cool wind blew her curls 
and gave a bright color to her cheeks. 
“This is fun!” she cried. ‘It is ever so 
much better than riding; but I have to ride 
sometimes, because Papa keeps so many 
horses.” 

“Don’t you like it?” I asked. 

“‘T get tired of it. I know the carriage 
all by heart. Mamma tells me what we 
pass; but I can’t see the things—with my 
fingers, you know. 1 like things best that 
I can see.” 

Just here we turned into Clarence Place. 

** Perhaps you had better go back now,” 
eaid I. 

“Why?” in a disappointed tone. 

1 looked at Bessie. ‘‘I think, darlin’,” 
said she, ‘‘that we'd better keep on the 
broad strect. It’s nicer to walkin. It has 
smooth, wide pavements for your feet. 
This place hasn’t even a curbstone. It 
would trip you up.” 

**But why don’t they put smooth pave- 
ments here?” 

“Oh! because it’s such a narrow little 
place and the people haven’t much money.” 

‘* Bessie,” said the little maid, authori- 
tatively, “‘take my hand. This is just the 
place where I want to go.” 

Now it happened that my walk this 
morning took me to the very end of the 
Place. I bad a letter (a check, I imagined) 
from Messrs. Frost & Co. to Mrs. Dibley, 
who sewed for them. I knew the poor 
woman would be glad enough to get it, for 
work had been scarce of late and times 
were hard. 

And little Stella, the crippled daughter, 
would be glad too. Poor child! she had 
been shat up in one room for a year. That 
room was her Jittle world, and her mother’s 
face was the light of it. When that face 
was clouded, her sky was dark, indeed. 

The pale, thin, childish features came so 
vividly to my mind that I forgot for a mo- 
ment tbat Angie was trying to keep up 
with me; but the little lady was in no mood 
to be ignored. 

** This is a horrid hubbly place to walk 
in!” she cried. ‘What do you go so fast 
for?” 

** Because I am in a hurry to give Stella's 
mother her letter.” 

** Who is Stella and who is her mother? 
Are you sure it’s a good letter?” 

** Yes, quite sure.” And then I told her, 
as well as I could, of poor Mrs. Dibley’s 
hard fortune and of Stella’s affliction. 

The latter moved her strangely. Her 
color went and came and it was with diffi- 
culty that she kept back the tears. 

We reached the house, ‘‘ Will you wait 
for me here?” I asked, one foot upon the 
rickety staircase which I must ascend. 

‘“‘No. I'll gowith you. I want to see 
Stella.” 

But here Bessie interposed, to some pur- 
pose: ‘‘ You know what Mother says, dar- 
lin’? You're never to set foot in a house 
without leave. You remember that?” 

It was a hard struggle. For a moment 
the sweet face grew red and almost angry; 
but Angie loved her mother dearly and 
love conquered. 

“We'll go right home and ask her, if 
you'll— But how stupid! Of course, 
you can’t wait. Well, I must wait,” with 
her little shrug of resignation. ‘‘ Some 
time I shall see Stella. I know I shall. 
You'll let me come again with you to-mor- 
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row, if Mamma say “Yes.” Won't 
you?” 

“*E will let you see Stella, if I can,” I 
answered.” I felt some little hesitation 
about introducing strangers to Mrs. Dibley, 
who had seen better days and was sens- 
itive to an almost foolish degree. 

But, unfortunately, the next day there 
was no letter for Clarence Place and the 
morning afterward I was taken sick. It 
proved to be nothing but a heavy cold, but 
it laid me up for a week or more. When I 
found mys@lf upon my feet again, it seemed 
as if we had stepped into avother season, 
as, indeed, we had. The air was keen and 
frosty and the gutters were full of fallen 
leaves. Asi passed a flaming maple tree, 
I picked a cluster of bright beauties for 
Stella, thinking, with a sigh, of the other 
little friend, who could never know their 
loveliness. I hoped to find her waiting for 
me, as before; but she was nowhere to be 
seen. Neither was Bessie’s good-natured 
face visible; so I hurried along to Clarence 
Place. I ran quickly up the stairs; but, 
before I had time to give the ‘‘ postman’s 
rap,” Mrs. Dibley appeured upon the 
threshold. 

‘* Ah! I knew you,” she said, pleasantly. 

I inquired for Stella, producing my 
leaves. She opened the door and I walked 
in. Time was precious with me; but, for 
all that, I lost more than half a second in 
silent, stupid staring. There sat Stella, 
propped up upon the lounge, as usual; but 
it was such a happy little face that she 
turned toward me that I should hardly 
have recognized it elsewhere, while close 
beside ber, holding one of the thin hands, 
sat Angie. How the little witch had man- 
aged to make herself so perfectly at home 
was a mystery to me; and not less strange 
it was to see the handsomely-dressed lady 
who stood looking with a face half-pleased, 
half-sad upon the two. 

*‘O—h!” screamed Stella, as she saw 
me. ‘‘ It’s my postman.” 

“Then it’s my postman, too,” cried An- 
gie. ‘‘ This is our postman, Mamma. He’s 
come back, just as I said he would.” 

** My little girl has missed you,” said the 
lady, kindly. Then she apolgized for the 
trouble which she feared had been given 


? me; but I think I was able to convince her 


that it had been pure selfishness with me, 
after all. 

But Stella and Angie, as they sat there, 
hand in hand—the one with her bright, 
eager, sightless face, the other with the 
lines of suffering upon her cheeks—made 
a picture which I sball not soon forget. It 
was plain that Angie had seen Stella. She 
knew every curve of the delicate little 
face, and just where to find the sweetest 
place to kiss, as she told me, laughingly. 

‘*It seems so strange,” said Mrs. Dibley, 
to me, in an undertone, ‘‘that God should 
withhold so much from those two poor in- 
nocents. I can’t see any reason in it.” 

The children’s ears were sharper than 
she thought. We saw at once that they 
had heard. Even Angie’s face was clouded 
for a moment. 

‘* What do you s’pose he did it for, An- 
giet” asked Stella, in a tone of perplexity. 

“‘I’m sure I don’t know; but Mamma 
says He does. I’m gladsomebody knows. 
Aren’t you, Stella?” 

‘* What’s the difference, if he won't tell?” 
was the somewhat pettish answer. 

**Oh! but he will—when he gets ready. 
We must wait. Let me see your pretty 
leaves, please, Stella.” 

And I left them admiring the beauty 
which Mrs. Trowbridge was trying to ex- 
plain to them. 

Now it came to pass that Angie’s gentle, 
loving companionship brought so much 
brightness iuto Stella’s hitherto colorless 
life that both little girls seemed quite 
flooded with it. Their faces shone every 
day as if they had received a benediction. 
So it went on for a month or more. Then, 
as I opened the door of the Dibley tene- 
ment, one day, 1 was surprised to find Stella 
in tears. 

‘‘Don’t fret over it, dear,” her mother 
was saying. ‘‘She knows you can’t do it. 
She doesn’t look for anything.” 

But Stella wept on, though she gradually 
found voice to tell me the cxuse of her dis- 


tress. 
** Angie gives me so much,” she sobbed. 
‘‘Candy, and books, and a cake for my 
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birthday, and—everpthing: Now; her's is 
coming, and I can’t give her a thing.” 

So the oppression of obligation had come 
to little Stella; the longing to share in the 
“more blessed,” which is certainly the 
more agreeable part. She had not yet 
learned (what many an older person has 
never grown large enough to fiod out) that 
“he who takes for love’s sweet sake” 
may sometimes prove himself even more 
generous than he who gives. No, Stella 
was too young to take this comfort to her- 
self and her childish longing was very 
natural, My own heart was sore for her, 
as | went my way that day, and I put my- 
self to thinking if some way might not be 
yet devised for her to make an acceptable 
birthday gift. She could sew only a little 
bit. Moreover, her sewing ‘‘ wasn’t nice,” 
as she herself informed me. While I was 
puzzling my brains with a vain effort to 
think of some pretty little useless thing, 
which Angie might value as a keepsake, 
the letter of ‘‘darling Aunt Lizzie” came 
suddenly into my mind and suggested an 
idea. The list of books which Angie could 
read was necessarily short. Why couldn’t 
Stella add one to the collection by pricking 
off a nice little story for her upon good, 
stiff paper? 

The more I thought of my plan the 
more it grew in favor with me. I even 
stopped in at Lee & Moore’s, on my way 
home to dinner, to look at nice Wrapping 
paper; that seeming to me the most suit- 
able, as well as the least expensive. Find- 
ing just what I wanted, I wended my way 
egain to the Dibley tenement and briefly 
made known my project. 

I was to cut the leaves and write the 
story, which Stella would select, in as plain 
a band as I possibly could. She was to 
prick every letter through, very carefully. 
This, I explained, would not be an easy task, 
as all the pricking must be done from the 
under side of the paper; but difficulties 
only made Stella more anxious to begin. 

‘*But the story! the story!” she cried. 
‘*What shall I choose?” 

I suggested one or two, which were 
vetoed at once. 

“‘She’s heard those. She’s heard every- 
thing. Her mother reads to her every day.” 
(And here Stella’s face clouded.) ‘‘ We 
could never hit upon anything that she had 
not heard.” 

Here was a dilemma, for we were both 
anxious that Angie should have something 
new. Stella sat thoughtful for a moment. 
Then she said, eagerly: 

“‘Couldn’t you write her a story, Mr. 
Keller? Something entirely out of your 
own head?” 

The idea of my writing a story seemed so 
very absurd that I couldn’t help laughing; 
but Stella persisted. 

‘You could write about something that 
happened to you when you were a boy. 
Things did happen to you. Didn’t they? 
Oh! a real, true story would be just splen- 
did!” 

And so all at once I found myself trans- 
formed into an author. Remembering sun- 
dry amusing escapades of my youthful 
days, I decided to put them to paper, mak- 
ing of them four thrilling tales, to each of 
which I gave an appropriate name. These 
I submitted to Stella’s approval, which she 
graciously gave. She also christened the 
book for me. It was to appear under this 
imposing title: “ True Tales of a Postman’s 
Boyhood.” 

Well, the leaves were cut and the 
stories written. Then came Stella’s work 
of pricking them in. This was no small 
undertaking, and the difficulty was in- 
creased by the frequent visits of the blind 
girl herself, who seemed to ‘‘count each 
day lost” of which she did not spend some 
portion with her poor little friend. 

*“‘And I wouldn’t for the world take it 
out when she is here,” said Stella, despair- 
ingly. ‘‘She will see everything, if she is 
blind.” 

But the evenings remained and Stella 
was diligent. Two days before the birth- 
day the stories were ready. The little gir! 
closed her eyes and passed her hand com 
placently over her work. 

“If fingers cap see anything, I’m sure 
they can see this,” said she; and I thoughi 
80 too. 

Out of a pretty pasteboard box we made 
the covers, into one of which I pricked the 





title with a shoemaker’s awl. When our 
work was finished, there was nothing about 
the book which Angie’s fingers could not 
see, but the different colors of the leaves 
and covers and the bright little bows of 
ribbon which tied them together. 

“‘And now,” cried Stella, ‘‘let’s do it up; 
but first you must write her name upon the 
wrapper, and I'll prick that in too.” 

So the wrapper was carefully directed to 
‘*Miss Angie Trowbridge.” Then I wrote 
in acorner these words: ‘‘A birthday gift 
from her friend, Stella. When all this was 
pricked in the package was ready. 

‘“‘Another whole night before to-mor- 
row!” exclaimed Stella. ‘‘Dear me! I 
can’t wait.” 

And I was scarcely less impatient. Of 
course, it will seem very foolish to any sensi- 
ble person, but I must confess that I slept very 
little that night; but morning came at last. 
As I turned into Beverly Street, I saw Angie 
at her gate, and I gave an extra emphasis to 
the ‘‘ click” of my stout boot-heels, which 
she had learned to know so well. 

She came at once to meet me, 
letter for me to-day?” 

‘I believe not,” said I, trying to speak 
calmly; ‘‘but here is a mysterious pack- 
age which has come into my hands, It is 
as funny as that letter you once showed 
me. See if you can make it out.” 

She took it eagerly (the unraveling of 
mysteries seemed always a keen pleasure to 
her) and passed her fingers over the wrap- 
per. I watched her earnest, changing 
face—at first simply curious, then eager, 
then delighted. 

“Something from Stella!” she cried. 
“‘A birthday gift. Isn‘t she geod? Oh! 
Mr. Keller, could you stop just a moment, 
to untie it for me?” 

I cut the string. With hands almost 
trembling with eagerness, she removed the 
wrapper. - Her fingers saw the book, saw 
the leaves; scanned them as people’s eyes 
are wont todo before reading; then they 
read for her the title upon that cover. 

‘New stories forme. Stories that even 
Mamma doesn’t know. I can read to her 
now. Can’t 1? Oh! I thank Stella so much! 
I can never tell her half.” And the enthu- 
siastic little maiden put the book to her 
lips and kissed it. 

Her childish gratitude so touched me 
that I could not speak for a moment. Be- 
fore I could recover my voice the busy 
fingers had read the rest of the title. 

«True Stories of a Postman’s Boy- 
hood.’ Oh! I hope you wrote them, Mr. 
Keller.” 

I pleaded guilty. 

« And they are really, truly true?” 

«Really, truly true.” 

She drew a long breath, asif the pros- 
pect of the coming enjoyment were too 
much forher. Then she took my hand 
and squeezed it tight. 

“IT can’t think what makes you all so 
good to me,” she said, simply. 

I had no letter for Clarence Place that 
morning; but toward twilight Lfound my- 
self once more in Stella’s little room. 
Perched upon one corner of the bed sat 
Angie, the precious book in her hand. 
Swiftly her small fingers passed over the 
lines, and very clear and sweet was the little 
voice which was reading the ‘‘ True Tales” 
toa most sympathetic listener, Stella’s en- 
joyment of the same seeming not a whit 
dampened by the fact that she had read 
them all before. They were so absorbed in 
the book that they knew nothing of my 
coming until I stood close beside them. 
Then I was received with a most compli- 
mentary enthusiasm. 

“Oh! Mr. Keller,” exclaimed Angie. 
“‘These stories are so interesting! We've 
just come to where you took the three kit- 
tens to church in yourcap. It’s too funny 
for anything!” 

Surely, never had blusbing author more 
kindly appreciation or more gentle critics. 

And the thought of having been able to 
give pleasure to her little friend was such a 
keen delight to Stella that her eyes fairly 
danced with the joy of it; nor was Angie’s 
speaking face less expressive of her pleasure 
at receiving such a token of love. 

I left them together, Beverly Street and 
Clarence Place, bound more sweetly and 
closely for the afflictions which seemed to 
cloud their young lives. 

And Angie’s parents have come to feel a 
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real interest in the lame girl. They cannot 
believe that hers is a hopeless case and are 
agitating the question of an examination by 
a célebrated physician, in whom they have 
unbounded confidenee. 

Whatever the result may be, we are sure 
of one thing: Beverly Street and Clarence 
Place will help each other, for they will 
always be true, loving, faithful friends. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dreveed “ Pussies.” Tue INDEPENDENT, New York.] 


BURIED VERBS OF AFFECTION. 

1. Which do you like better, ‘‘wo” or 
‘*woe’’? The one I suppose is ancient, the 
other modern 

2. I wish that you would doan errand for 
me in the gity, for I find that my red crewel 
comes short. 

3. I want to return some of my party obli- 
gations, andI think one that would include 
the theater a sure way of giving pleasure. 

4. There are some hospitals into which a 
small-pox patient is not allowed to enter. 
Taint like this might affect other sick people 
fatally. 

5. A boy fell into a muddy pool, and had 
mire for an outside garment until he could 
run home for a change. 

6. About this apparent insult I think you 
are making an unnecessary ado. Really, you 
might overlook it, when Robert is usually so 
kind. 

7. Icannot help trembling for the adven. 
turers, as the risk is so great and the chances 
of success are 80 small. 

8. Jessie, be careful not to fall over the 
bank, for it is very rocky below. 

9. An amateur sometimes knocks every- 
thing into pi. Type-setting is a pleasant 
amusement, but requires care and patience. 

10. What a splendid time we have had this 
summer among the lakes teeming with fish, 
which really seemed waiting to be caught. 

11. What a comfort it is to travel inacar 
essentially comfortable, as well as essentially 
fine, such as Pullman has given us. 

12. This is such a dry summer that we are 
gardening in dust and disappointment, so to 
speak. 

18. The nights have been so close of late 
that the children have slept with not much on, 
or, rather, with not even a sheet to oppress 
them. 

14. You may have the most elegant articles 
in your drawing-room for the enjoyment of 
the eye; but a useful kitchen-dresser very 
often delights the queen of the kitchen as much 
as works of art the queen of the parlor. 


Por.y. 
ACROSTIC. 
Cs aisle a 
2 : * 
* ° . 2 . . * * 
+ ' * 
* . # 
P + te 
* * @-- @ 
Three words on each cross-line; the last 


letter of each word the beginning of the next. 

1st word of first line, an ancient form of a 
woman’s name ; 2 (of first line), a man’s name; 
3, faithful. 


Second line: 1, single number; 2. a large 
plant ; 3, comfort. 
Third line: 1, thrown; 2, to fling; 3, a re- 


freshing drink. 








Fourth line: 1, anxiety ; 2, a kind of fish; 3, 
to agitate. 

Fifth line: 1, equal : 2, an old tyrant’sname;: 
3, a man’s name. 

Sixth line: 1, an ornamental button: 2, the | 
morning ; 3, a number. | 


Seventh line: 1, children; 2 
thing that has been spoken 

The first initial letters relate to a favorable | 
result, the second signifies accompanies, the | 
third is of instruction, and the fourth is pes 
faithful attention to this instruction. 

These read in succession, es one sentence, is 
encouragement to those just beginning school 
again. Moruer D. 


, evils ; 3, some- 


| 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA 

Iam a saying of 24 letters. 

My 4, 15, 18 are the initals of a late well- 
known poetess. 

My, 13, 3, 22 is a measure. 

My, 9, 14, 1 is an agricultural article. 

My 20, 10, 24 is a personal pronoun. 

My 23, 17, 7 is a-collection of tools. 

My 16, 21, 11 is spirit or earnestness. 

My 2, 8, 12 is a solemn promise. 

My 5, 6, 19 is a wager. 


EASY DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Cross-words (four letters): 1, an exclamation; 
2, comfort ; 3, related. 

Left initials: a vegetable. 

Right initials: a fool. 





The whole: a domestic female bird. 


THE 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 8ru. 


CORKSCREW. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
CAB MAI D 
THE ISER 
AIR LADY 
Pi’? TEND 
SIR OGRE 
a7 x. NOUN 
TOO 
APT 
HoD 
8S ET 
CAR 
ACT 
OoDD 
me | 
PAU 
i1mMP 
BAT 
CUE 

* ASS 


SQUARE AND CROSS. 
MARINER 
M4 L E 


L A 
TUN get 


are 


DEFLECT 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
FIBER 
BEAST 
DECEM 
BROAD 
BENDS 


REVERSALS.—1, hoop; 2, 
4, stab; 5, May; 6, raw; 
9, now; 10, gnat. 

BURIED ANIMALS.—1, bear ; 
4, cat; 5, panther ; 
9, horse. 

Cross-WorpD ENiGma. —The Village Black- 
smith, 


NUMERICAL EniGMa.- Signal Service Bureau. 


dial; 3, garb; 
7, drawer; 8, tub; 


2, cow ; 3, dog; 
6, lion; 7, pig; 8, goat; 
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Heat your houses therou hl a such win- 
ters as the past one was) by using z uring , 


BOYNTON’S 


GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES. 


a og have had constan‘ 


dition to-day. without sve mo or expense. 
ave more wer, greater 

ted with ey 2 modern im- 
vements forsaving fuel and labor than any 

| nat, e. Producing large volume of pure 
warm air perfectly free from gases. Immensely 
gepaier and universally successful, Send for 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 











For New Terms fer 1881 
see page 31. 





RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


Wit11aM J. Covcaiin, x, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fali of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr, WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

**T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the otber medicines I have taken since my 
sickness.’”’ For Coughs ané Colds unsurpassed. 











1788. BACON PIANOS, 188 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
147Z and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York, 

Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 


now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


“NIAGARA” 


Improved Flushing Rim Water 
Closet and Supply Tank, 

The Cheapest and Best of the kind in the 
Market. Enterprise Pottery Co.’s Plumb- 
ers’ Railroad and Steamboat Earthenware. 
Square French Cleset Bowls. Ventilated 
Qdorless Urinals. Fields’ Flush Tank, 
Stene Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman &t., N. Y. 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS. 
Friends! here's ay gl Wife 












» says she must have a le of 
Common-Sense Rockers." e all 
want this one. 

tr” Special Disc t te 
Clergymen. 
Send stamp for Catalogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N.Y. 
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HENRY PARRY, 
AGENT FOR 
Maw & Oo,'s Art and Decorated Glazed 


TILES 


for Mantel Facings, Hearths, etc. 


FLOWER BOXES ‘varits. 


variety. 


No. 42 East 234 St., adj. ¥.M.C. A. Building: 


gress Wal 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 





pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 
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Send for Price-Lists., 
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THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by ali odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Map. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
Toad. Its through taing 1 make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction 1 points. 


CHICAGO. & NORTH. WESTERN B’Y, 





“THE CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
Over all of its principal lines, rans each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 
Trains. It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


It is the only road that rune Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. It has 
nearly 8,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“ Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” 


“ Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” 


“ Winona, Minnesota & Centra] Dakota Line.” 
“Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 


“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 
Tickets ove? this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other. \ 


MARVIN HUGHITT, Gea’) Manager, Chicago, 


_W. W, STENNETS, Gen’) Pass, Agent, Chicago, ) 
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farm and Garien. 


The Agriculiural Editor vill be glad to recetve any 
practical hintr, suggestions, or information that 
wili make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subsoribers who feel specialty interested. 








WILL RURAL IMPROVEMENT 
PAY? 





BY E, P. POWELL. 





A LETTER comes to me to the following 
effect : 


** Your articles on ‘ Rural Adornment’ inter- 
est me; but do you not know that the main 
question with us must be: Willit pay? Iam 
one of the majority when I say I must so con- 
duct my country bome that Ican make a liv- 
ing. Tell me how I can have a place highly 
ornamental] and yet reasonably profitable, and 
I will ‘improve’ to your heart’s content ; but 
I cannot afford, as it seems to me, either your 
suggestions for out-loor or for in-door 
changes. 

“In the first place, large lawns of trees or 
of flowers use up my cultivable ground. Po- 
tatocs and beans may not look as well, but 
they pay. I know it does not sound well to 
say that we must raise things eatable at the 
sacrifice of all other things; but so it seems to 
me, and at the end of the year I don’t any 
more than just about come ont even. Your 
improvements require positive cash outlay; 
they take up the land; they require extra 
and more skilled help. I cannot afford Scutch 
gardeners, lawn-mowers, and other such de- 
sirable things. I don’t believe in so much 
‘improvement.’ At least, I do not think I 
believe in it.” 


Answer 1.—Improvement pays pecuniarfly 
by the increased value added thereby to your 
property. I know a place of eight acres 
which a few years ago was bought for less than 
three thousand dollars. Improvements sold 
it last week fortenthousand. Those tmprove- 
ments were neat hedges, drives, anda ravine 
rendered exceedingly attractive by helping 
Nature to combine wildness with accessibility. 
A grove of old maples was rescued from the 
Vandalism of sugar-makers; and the house 
made over, at a light expense, to render it 
adapted to its charming hillside position. In 
fine, the owner understood that he had bought 
some of Nature’s fine things, all of which he 
pul in good shape and sold at a profit. 

Another place, adjacent, which was esti- 
mated to be worth twelve years ago just fif- 
teen acres of meadow and pasturage, is now 
valued at fifteen thousand dollars, outlay on 
the same having been five thousand. 

This ratio of profit is good for all localities. 
Improvements not only make a quick sale, but 
itis the improvements that sell. The land is 
thrown in. 

in close proximity to the above-named pleces 
of property lies another that will not bring to 
its owner the outlays expended. It is a home- 
less, idealess * residence,’’ pleasant neither to 
the occupant nor the prospective purchaser. 
You may be sure that the eye selects what the 
tongue bargains for. 

I can take you to three different places with- 
in one-quarter of a mile where bedges are 
neglected and unsightly, evergreens torn by 
cows, trees enclosed with suckers, houses 
needing paint, and a general lack of and need 
of improvement. All these places are for 
sale; but they will not bring by one-third 
what they would if in prime order. At the 
outlay of a few hundreds there would be a 
return of as many thousands. 

A piece of Western property came into my 
hands twenty years ago, It was then valued 
at fifteen hundred dollars. I improved it in 
five years so that it was valued at four thou- 
sand. Meanwhile, the improvements did not 
consist of a single building beyond arbors and 
booths. Good hedges, fine shrubs, choice 
trees, and pleasant walke had a cash value. 

2. Improvements pay in the way of making 
the place more valuable not only to sell, but 
tolive in. My place is worth twice as much 
to me when it feeds all my senses and gives 
me satisfaction. Furthermore, I can get from 
a small farm a host of luxuries and comforts, 
as well as a bare living. Potatoes and beans 
need not crowd out all the recent improve- 
ments in small fruits. If the object must be 
first to eat them, eat of the best and 
enjoy a variety. There is real mental culture, 
as well as physical recuperation, in sitting 
down toa table that, besides the traditionary 
ham and eggs, has also a dish of Monarch or 
Cumberland or Dutchess strawberries, or of 
Cuthbert and New Rochelle raspberries. We 
eat the potatovs; we “discuss” the fruit. It 
turns a farmer’s table into an intellectual 
circle. 

It is astonishing what a large variety of 
luscious dishes may be had by any rural 
dweller, without serious outlay and without 
extra help in the way of culture. Small fruits 
ean be had running from earlyin June down 





a 





to October. Pears cover the year from July 
to March. Improvement has gone into 
every nook of farm-life, and not only the 
lawns, but the vegetable garden and the large 
telds. The chief pout with a cultivator is to 
catch the spirit of improvement, so that he 
will not be content without something better 
constantly, im corn and wheat, or in shrubs, 
flowers, and arrangement. 

4. Improvements pay by way of direct in- 
come. Lhave just taken forty dollars’ worth 
of currants from a bit of land about one- 
quarter acre, with every other row as yet only 
twigs and not in bearing. With reasonably 
good culture, the yearly profit of that field 
will be, above cost of culture and picking, 
sixty dollars. Can you do as well with “‘ regu- 
lar farming’? When used as an old-fashioned 
farm, the samepiece of land was sodden and 
swampy. It was improved with drains, and 
then an improved culture adopted, with an im- 
proved crop. Owners of small places who de- 
sire to make them pay will not secure that end 
by any other road than by improvement. Such 
@ property-holder should have a hobby—ber- 
ries, or quinces, or currants, or pears. If by 
rural improvement ts meant a large number of 
stone dogs, spouting swans, and fantastic ex- 
pense, it will not pay. Neither will lawns 
given over to lawn-mowers pay. 

A tree-lawn of one acre or more should hold 
not only a few choice shade trees, but be 
mate pecuniarily profitable with pears and 
cherries and dwarf apples, all of which are as 
beautiful as they are remunerative. A really 
improved place is one where everything has a 
cash value. The annual trimmings and cut- 
tings from ten acres will keep a family in fire- 
wood for half the year. Butternut, walnut, 
ash are marketable woods and not one tree 
should be allowed to go to waste. 

4. Improvement pays intellectually. .If you 
had no other gain but your increased knowl- 
edge of Nature, it would be sufficient. My fif- 
teen acres are a cyclopxdia to me. It is no 
small! thing to stand under a Pawlownia, and 
then pass to a Salisburia and other treea, repre- 
senting all regions of the world. It widens my 
sympathies and enlarges my intellectual grasp. 
Children brought up in such a schoolhouse do 
not need to know their letters till they are ten 
years of age. Object-lessons surround them 
that compel mental growth, that educate or 
draw out their capacity. Parents do well to 
make this a prime point in cultivating soil: to 
make it, at the same time, a method of house- 
hold culture. The child that learns the works 
of the divine in Nature learns science at its 
best. If this is seen best illustrated in his 
home, he can hardly fail of intellectual or 
moral worth. 

5. Improvements pay in the way of econ- 
omy. A large part of improvement consists in 
dispensing with unnecessary expense. Fences 
are costly. Bad fences are ruinous. No man 
can keep out of bankruptcy who cannot keep 
his animals and his neighbors’ animals out of 
his corn and oats. When you improve fences 
out of existence, you add one-third to your in- 
come. You can keep three times the stock by 
soiling. There is no waste and your animals 
are in better flesh. An improved house is one 
that saves steps, saves discomfort, and saves 
work. There is less housework of a burden- 
some kind in a tasty cottage than im an ill- 
conditioned farmhouse. A house properly 
situated near the center of your land saves 
largely in time, taking the year through. I 
have a neighbor who, for lack of good wells, 
wastes one month’s time every year in driving 
his cattle to water. Thrift depends mainly 
upon a reasonable outlay to avoid waste. 
Time is money. 

6. Improvements of the right kind do not 
cost any more than those of a bad sort. The 
rural dweller does not, after all, deny the value 
of improvements; but he refuses to inform 
himself as to the real nature of a supposed 
improvement. A costly house, {lly adapted to 
location, with no special fitness to surround- 
ings, needs quite as much to be improved as a 
shabby tenement. A charming home—‘he 
outgrowth of the soul itself, and that soul 
wisely cultured—is exactly the measure of 
each one’s means. He can wisely have that 
much. He cannot wisely have more, nor can 
he wisely have less. You may have unlim- 


-ited means and expend freely under the direc- 


tion of ayotber mind; you will never have a 
home. 

My neighbor has spent twenty-five thousand 
on a house and lot. A vast number of per- 
sons can eat and sleep there ; but there is no 
room foracultured mind. Porches and bayed 
windows are out of proportion to the house. 
The rooms all bave a kitchen, dining-room, 
and bed-room convenience; but beyond that 
there is not a thought. Five thousand dollars 
would have gone further, both for comfort, 
luxury, and improvement. Real improve- 
ment takes in the whole plan—house, barns, 
roads, highway—and then a general symmetry 
and proportion of parts. A house which is 
a hybridized hotel is not an improvement on a 
hovel. They are about equally comfortless 


T na win end in being equally squalid. Such 
improvement does not pay. 

Suppose a place of ten acres quite unim- 
proved. It basa square house, with a wing, 
as such excrescences are appropriately called. 
It is nearly treeless. Its yard is for chickens, 
but contains a few shrubs and a grassy bed of 
flowers. A lilac, run to suckers, gives one flush 
of glory in June, followed by tbe apple trees, 
that blush for their owner’s neglect. Does it 
pay? Noone cares to buyit. Its income is 
the equivalent of the meager fare and the old 
clothes that comfort the occupants. 

Improvement in this case means, first, cul- 
ture of the owner’s own nature, and this 
worked out into house, barn, fences, hedges, 
lawns, trees, flowers, precisely in proportion 
to his ability, means, and self-growth. Each 
yesr will find an ‘‘improvement,”’ and bank- 
ruptey will be no nearer than when litter and 
shabbiness preoccupied the ground. It is a 
fact that flowers, trees, and other ‘‘improve- 
ments’? do not require or occupy as much 
good ground as is occupied by rubbish where 
improvement ‘‘ does not pay.”’ 

If my correspondent will consent to exper- 
iment with improvement, 1 believe he wil! in 
time find that he can “‘come out’’ more than 
“about even” at the end of each year. It is 
undoubtedly true that a good deal of so-called 
improvement is a dead loss. Only million- 
aires can make such experiments. What we 
aim at is that reasonable measure of rural im- 
provement that lies within the range of every 
man who owns a house and lot or proposes to 
do so. 

(1.) Proportion and plan in the whole ar- 
rangement. 

(2.) Convenience in the way of drives and 
location of house. 

(3.) Neatness, which mainly consists in keep- 
ing everything in its place, including litter. 

(4.) Dispensing with fences for the most 
part. 

(5.) The introduction of improved vege- 
tables, trees, and fruite. 

(6.) The introduction of simple landscape 
adornments, where possible—a fountain play- 
ing in a swale or a rockery in a glen. 

(7.) The planting of native trees and shrubs 
in such a manner as to concentrate Nature’s 
work in that section. 

(8.) Attention not only to the architectural 
proportions of the house, bat its color or tone. 
Frequeutly the only discordant thing abouta 
place is paiut. Light aod shade is Nature’s 
most cunning way of enchanting us. A terri- 
ble house glaring out of the gold and green 
of July foliage can be improved. 

(9.) Keep in good order what you once im- 
prove. Undertake but little that is new each 
year and be sure that is done. 

A poor man can improve to this extent, and 
grow richer in mind and pocket. 

Cuiwron, N. ¥. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTIL- 

IZERS. 


(Prov. Arwatsr's REPORT TO THE CONNECTICUT BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE.) 

Tue following conclusions summarize the 
main results of the general and special ex- 
periments as applied to the practical use of 
fertilizers. That they are similar to the con- 
clusions in previous reports is due to the 
simple fact that the experiments of the dif- 
ferent seasons tell essentially the same story. 

1. As the experiments were mostly on worn- 
out soils, the average produce with a given 
crop does not represent what might be ex 
pected under fair conditions. 

2. The largest yield came with the “‘com- 
plete”? Chemical Fertilizer (@), which supplies 
150 Ibs. of nitrate of soda, 300 lbs. of super- 
phosphate, and 150 to 200 Ibs. of muriate of 
potash, at a cost of a little over $15 per acre. 

No. @ has brought by far the best results. 
It was generally the most profitable of all with 
potatoes, and often so with corn and other 
crops. This mixture has not only brought larger 
yields than the farm-manures, but bas also 
proved more certain in favorable seasons and 
in cold, wet, anddrought. J would not propose 
just these proportions for general use, how. 
ever. Less potash and more nitrogen would 
generally be better for some crops, as grain, 
potatoes, and garden vegetables. The object 
here was to test soils, and not to get the 
largest possible yields. 

8. The next largest average yield is with the 
farm manures. Then follows the mixture of 
superphosphate and muriate of potash (F). 
This latter averaged most profitable of all for 
corn. 

4. Next came the mixture of nitrate of soda 
and superphosphate (£). That this, which cor- 
tained superphosphate and nitrate of soda, 
should bring a loweraverage yield than the mix- 
ture of superphosphate and potash salt, with 
every crop on which the number of trials is large 
enough to warrant apy general conclusions, is 
Gertainly a significant fact. Our ordinary 
guanos, ammoniated superphosphates, and fish- 
manures contain (like #) nitrogen and phos- 
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phoric acid, with a little or no potash. Nitro- 
gen is the costliest and potash one of the 
cheaper of the valuable ingredients of ordinary 
fertilizes. Auother season’s experience thus 
emphasizes last year’s statement that manufac- 
turersand usersof ammoniated superphosphate 
would do well to consider the propriety of 
either adding potash salts or substitating them 

for nitrogenous materials in their fertilizers. 

Indeed, I see many are doing so. 

5. These experiments explain very clearly 
one reason why guano, fish, bone, superphos- 
phates, etc. so often fail. In many cases the 
trouble Is lack of potash. 

6. To prescribe formulas to fit all cases is 
utterly impossible. The needs and the effects 
of the different materials in any case are de- 
cided by numerous factors, of which the most 
important are soil, season, tillage, feeding 
capacity of the crop, and indirect action of 
the fertilizers. The character of the season 
cannot be foretold. The wants of the soil can 
be learned practically by experiment alone. 
Of the feeding capacities of different crops 
much {s already known and experiments like 
these are telling us much more. As to the in- 
direct action of fertilizers in improving the 
texture of the soil and setting plant-food free, 
science has taught us a great deal, but more 
research will be needed before we shall be 
able to lay down general rules with certainty. 

7. Iam continually receiving requests for 
formulas for fertilizers for different crops. 
Several such letters, just received, are before 
me. I find myself answering, generally, some- 
what as follows: “The first and most im- 
portant thing to be found out fs what your soil 
lacks. That I cannot tell you. It may be 
phosphoric acid or potash, perhaps plaster or 
lime may serve your purpose, and pdssibly the 
trouble may be one that fertilizers will not 
help—at least, not until the soil is drained, irri- 
gated, or better tilled. The best advice I can give 
is toexperiment on a smal! scale, find what 
materials are most effective and profitable, and 
then use them. But, if you cannot or will not 
do this, you can either use guano, phosphate 
or bone, or potash salt, and take the risk of its 
fitting your case; or use a complete fertilizer, 
which contains all the materials which soils 
generally lack. In the latter case you risk 
paying for some ingredients that will give no 
adequate return.” But at the same time it 
should be said that the general outcome of the 
experiments is much more favorable for “‘ com- 
plete” fertilizers than I anticipated. 

As to special formulas for different crops, I 
make no prescriptions. The intelligent dealers 
who do so know very well that itis for their 
interest to make their mixtures such as will, 
on the average, bring the largest practicable 
profit to the consumer, and are very careful to 
get the best results of research and experi- 
ence and use them in preparing their materials. 
Some I know to be among our most enthust- 
astic and successful students of these subjects. 
I can suggest no better formulas than many of 
those in actual use by trustworthy dealers. 

8. Leaving variations in soil and season out 
of account, and considering the feeding capac- 
ity of the crops, as shown by these and other 
experiments and by general experience, it is 
safe to say that: 

(1.) For corn an excellent fertilizer to bring 
large crops is a mixture of Peravian guano or 
fish guano and muriate of potash. ‘Io this it 
might be profitable to add some fine ground 
bone or superphospbate. In the majority of 
cases, though not always, a more profitable 
mixture would probably be one of muriate of 
potash, with either superphosphate or fine 
ground bone, or both. At the same time there 
are cases in which nitrogen helps the crop 
enough to make it profitable, and in which 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, dried 
blood, guano, or fish would be in place. 

(2.) For potatoes which respond more gener- 
ally than corn to both nitrogen and potash, 
such of the above mixtures as contain con- 
siderable nitrogen would generally be in 
order. 

9. For general farming, at a distance from 
the large markets, the chief use of commer- 
cial fertilizers should be to supplement the 
manure of the farm. The right way is to 
make the most and best manure that is prac- 
ticable upon the farm, and piece out with such 
eommercial fertilizers as experiments and ex- 
perience prove profitable. At the same time, 
there are many cases, especially near cities, 
where everything depends upon getting the 
largest and best yield and where more ex- 
clusive use of chemical fertilizers is advisable, 

10. Either the combined testimony of these 
experiments, similar ones elsewhere, and the 
best experience are totally false, or chemical 
fertilizers bring larger, better, and even surer 
crops than farm-manures. 

Taken altogether, the experiments empha- 
size more and more strongly, year after year, 
the conclusions expressed in previous reports 
that: : 

11. Soils vary widely in their capacities for 
supplying crops with food and, consequently, 
in their demand for fertilizers. 
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nine are for Mr. Wellington, of East 

also selected by himself; and three fo . 
Wing, of Mapleshade. Mr. Burnham, of Sauga- 
tuck, has three nice heifer-calves, selected for 
him by Mr. C. F. Dorey, who has also chosen 
a beautiful lot of ten heifer-calves for Mr. 
Cooper. 

As might be expected, from the high charac- 
ter of the animals selected end the enormous 
prices that Jerseys have lately realized in 
America (which are naturally reflected here), 
buyers have had to pay very heavily for their 
choice. Forexampie, Mr. Cooper has given 
£300 for Young Garenne, £200 for Young Rose 
8d, £100 for Belle Dame 3d (a yearling heifer), 
and I don’t know how many more. Mr. Well- 


12. Some soils will give good returns for 
manuring; others, without previous amend 
meut by draining, irrigation, tillage, or use of 
lime, mar), etc., will not. 

13. Farmers cannot afford to use commercial 
fertilizers at random, and it is time they under- 
stood the reason why. 

14, The right materials in the right places 
bring large profits. Artificial fertilizers, rightly 
used, must prove among the most potent 
means for the restoration of our agriculture. 

15. The only way to find what a soil wants is 
to study it by careful observation and experi- 
ments. 


Genqnaiet together the greater the liability 
to dise 


the quarters thoroughly cleaned and in purity. 
This requires care and 
there can be no profit and the foed is ex- 
pended in vain. A bushel of any kind of grain 
(corn being the staple) fs allowed to a fow! for 
ayear. A single 
sume that quantity during the year, and more 
will be required eb larger breeds. If one 
a juires a bu 

e 





IMPORTATION OF JERSEY CATTLE. 





On Thursday, the 4th of August, a most re- 
markable shipment of Jersey cattle left our 
island for America, and it appeared to me that 
Jersey breeders, at all events, if nobody else» 
would be glad to know something about it; 
for such a lot—so numerous, 80 valuable, and 
80 well selected—lias never before been swept 
off atone time. It numbered altogether 176 
head, many of them the best that money could 
buy. Among them are the principal prize- 
winners at the Royal Jersey Agricultural 
Society’s show, in May last; the firstand fourth 
prize bulls ; the first and second Guenon-prize 
bulls, all yearlings ; the first-prize young cow; 
the second-prize aged cow ; the first and second- 
prize heifers-in-milk ; the second-prize heifer- 
jn-calf (the first is dead) ; the first and second 
Guenon-prize heifers-in-calf ; and the Guenon- 
cup yearling heifer. These are accompanied 
by a half sister and a niece of the famous 
Coomassie; a sister of her sometime rival, 
Fancy Fan ; the mother and sisterof the cham- 
pion bull, Farmer’s Glory (twice first in Jersey 
and first at Kilburn International); the mother 
and two sisters of Mr. Wing’s Surprise of 
Mapleshade; one of Mr. Nicholas Arthur’s 
Sweetest of Young Roses, and her heifer-calf ; 
two promising Tormentor heifers; and many 
other matrons and maidens of best extraction 
and bluest blood. Now, if this list does not 
make every Jersey breeder’s mouth water, but- 
ter must have lost its flavor and I give it up. 

Most of these animals were shipped by Mr. 
T. S. Cooper (Cooper & Maddux, Oxford 
Farm), and are intended, I understand, for dis- 
tribution under the hammer. May such sced 
be widely spread. But some fifteen of them 
with pedigrees and several without are for 
Mr. Burnett, of Southboreugh, Mass., who 


ington had to give £300 for Pride (first-prize 
two-year-old in milk), and, though I cannot 
give the figures, Mr. Burnett (I know) paid 
similar prices. Indeed, it is no rhetorical ex- 
aggeration, no ‘‘highfalutin,”’ but a simple 
fact, that such prices bave never been given 
before—at least, here on the island. More than 
this,[ am not aware of a single case where 
price has prevented a purchase.—Correspond- 
ence of ‘*Country Gentleman,” 
Laya.er Hovse, Jersry. 


Cee eee 
LARGE FLOCKS OF FOWLS. 


Tue poultryman of the Country Gentleman 
says: ‘There are those who believe that the 
poultry business pays alone, and no doubt it 
does; but much depends on the breed. My 
experience has always been on a farm, and 
there I do know it is animportant branch and 
brings in a large profit. The farmer can make 
apoundof chicken-meat easier than he can 
make a pound of beef and the price per pound 
averages higher. Fowls should be colonized, 
to be thoroughly profitable. There should be 
no more than 25 in a place. Where herded 
together in large numbers, the weaker ones 
suffer and are unprotitable from being crowded. 
The stronger birds consume the larger propor- 
tion of the food, running over and soiling the 
remainder, so that it comes in an unpalatable 
state to the weaker ones of the flock. Five 
hundred hens, even of the smaller breeds, 
would require a run of from 15 to 20 acres, at 
the lowest calculation ; but 500 hens in one 
flock could never be profitable. They should 
be kept in small separate floeks. They are 


thus easiertended. The sick or ailing ones can 
be nursed and the weaklier members have 
their share. 

“*The cost of a house to accommodate 50 
hens of the small laying breeds would be 
somewhere about $35 or $40, according’to the 
taste or ideas of the builder. Much depends 
on breed. Where a large number of hens are 
to be kept, separate houses or apartments 
should be erected, with separate runs or yards 


ase. Hence the necessity of keeping 


bor. Without health 


of any breed will con- 


25 el of corn, 500 fowls would 
bushels. 
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Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 159 Frent Street. 
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selected them himself, during a recent visit; 
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THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from an 
It has more special departments than any other newspaper. 


quarter. 


ople. It discusses fearlessly all current 
and every 
It publishes more 


religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
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tained and Maintained. 


Endorsed by all the Prominent Artists, Musicians, and Critica 
for Tone, Touch, and Superior Workmanship. 











FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 1550 Third Avenue, corner 87th Street. 


CAU TION. —No connection with ) any ohn house ofa similar name. 











CLEOPATRA. 


STERLING SILY 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter - Knives, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R. WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn. ' 


YOUR HOUSES 


Rubbpver Paint. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 


R WARE. WARRANTED i 








Throughout Europe and erica. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM ir. Ali) 
Dressing. 


WwiTH 


removes allays all Ta 

There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and stops falling Hair a 

oe Any Shade. ich tifal 
“N.B."—As there are imitations now on the market, see that above “ TRADE healthy growth with a rich, beau 
MARE" ts o 2 each package, and thereby get the “ “GENUINE RUBBER PAINT.” gloss, and is dclightfully fragrant. 

FACTORIES AT Price Seventy-five Cents in large 

CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. giass steppered Sold by all Druggists. 











METALLIC SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamental Roofs in the world. ~ yy for all classes of sutidinge With peek pitch 
roofs. Less than one-fourth the wee of slates. Prices Pp with the 
Send for Descriptive Circular and prices to 


AVGLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., 
22 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


W. & B: DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John oe New York; 
it., Chicago. 











and 
and 197 Lake 


pont RERS OF 


oo FINE. 


Sugar-Sheils, etc., etc. 


Works Fouxpep i 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
bition at Paris, France, in 








bitton. 1876, 





1867; Vienna, A in 
+ and Exhi- 
= 





**Tux IxDaraxpert’’ Pazss, 


Fos. 91 azp 23 Ross Sransr. 








